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Developed  to 
ffet  more  voluin,^. 


and  a  stronger  market  position 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


YOU  don't  get  the  distribution  and  volume 
you  want  today  if  you  don't  demonstrate  to 
retailers  that  they  can  make  more  money 
on  your  brand  than  they  can  on  a 
competitor's.  Retailers  are  not  interested 
in  stocking  and  pushing  a  brand  which 
their  customers  are  not  interested  in  buying. 

Advertising's  job,  more  than  ever,  is  to  sell 
the  consumer  before  she  goes  to  the  store. 
It  must  work  to  build  not  just  a  dealer 
franchise  but  a  consumer  franchise — 
enjoyment  of  an  important  share  of  the 
day-to-day  buying  by  consumers 
relatively  undisturbed  by  competition. 

To  meet  the  situation  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  developed  a  sound  procedure 
that  can  build  a  strong  consumer  franchise 
for  your  brand.  Based  on  a  first  hand 
knowledge  of  selling  at  the  retail  level, 
the  Tribune  plan  earns  larger  store 
inventories,  better  store  displays  and  faster 
turnover.  Through  it  you  can  cash  in  on 
the  increasing  trend  towards  fewer  brands 
per  line  per  store  and  self-service. 

Highly  productive  in  Chicago,  the  plan 
can  be  put  into  operation  in  any  market. 

It  will  win  the  support  of  your  sales 
staff  and  distributive  organization.  Pointed 


for  immediate  sales  volume,  it  provides 
a  stable  base  for  future  expansion. 

If  your  salesmen  are  finding  it  tough 
to  get  retailers  to  take  on  or  to  keep  your 
line,  here  is  a  way  to  change  the  situation. 
It  calls  for  no  special  discounts,  deals, 
premiums,  or  cut  prices.  It  can  give  you 
the  greater  volume  required  by  today's 
higher  break-even  point. 

Whether  you  sell  big  units  or  a  convenience 
product,  you  will  want  to  know  more 
about  the  consumer-franchise  plan  and 
how  it  works.  It  is  a  method  that  will 
interest  executives  who  bear  the 
responsibility  of  getting  immediate  sales 
and  those  concerned  with  long-range 
planning  to  assure  continued  company 
growth  and  profit. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  how  you  can  use  the  consumer- 
franchise  plan  to  get  greater  volume  and 
a  larger  percentage  of  consumer  buying. 
Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now  white  the 
matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Chicago  Tribune 

THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


mher  salutes^,,..—-  — 
Hart  Sclmfffi^  &  Marx 

...first  in  muj^color  promotion  material 
...first  in  ^olor  magazine  clothing  advertisements 
...and  n#w  first  with  4-color  process  ads  for  newspapers 


K*  Era 


CANADA . 

65  major  markets 


OHIO . 

87  major  markets 


in  CANADA . .  .  distribution  and 


advertising  are  DIFFERENT! 


If  you  arc  planning  a  campaign  in  Canada,  you  can't  just  sit  doM  n  and 
say,  “Canadians  arc  the  same  as  wc  arc,  so  let's  follow  our  U.S.  plan." 

Individually,  Canadians  arc  much  the  same  as  Americans,  hut  they 
live  in  a  3,000  mile  long  “corridor"  mainly  concentrated  in  63  major 
markets,  all  of  wrhich  arc  miles  and  miles  apart. 

Securing  distribution  in  Ohio,  a  state  with  87  “casy-to-get-at" 
markets  is  “apple  pie"  compared  with  getting  and  maintaining 
adequate  distribution  in  all  parts  of  Canada. 

In  Canada,  therefore,  greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  selecting 
media  which  can  “match  up"  to  your  distribution  situation.  If  proper 
attention  is  not  paid  to  media  selection,  an  advertiser  will  find  him¬ 
self  advertising  to  a  vast  number  of  people  w  ho  can't  buy  his  goods . . . 
due  solely  to  an  unbalanced  distribution  condition  .  .  .  and  one 
perhaps  hard  to  control. 

The  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Association — through  its  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  conducted  by  the  Canadian  Opinion  Company — 
maintains  a  close  check  on  the  distribution  of  advertised  goods. 

To  United  States  firms  selling  in  Canada,  the  CDNA  offers  this 
information — in  confidence — and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  any  other 
problems  of  distribution  and  advertising  in  the  Canadian  market. 

Press  reports  of  '‘Marketing's  1951  Forecast”  says  “Sales  territories  will  have 
to  be  microscopically  scrutinized  with  a  view  to  more  efficient  corerope  hy 
salesmen  ii-  ho  U’ill  he  required  to  do  a  more  detailed  joh  ". 


CANADIAN  DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS  PROVIDE 


TIMING 


Break  fast,  change  fast — gear 
your  advertising  to  local  market 
selling. 


PACE 

“Speedup"  or  "sloir  down"  your 
advertising  frequency  to  match 
sales  tempo  in  any  market. 


SCOPE 


Take  all  or  any  part  of  any 
market.  It’s  tailor-made. 


No  other  medium  can  "hit"  so 
man^  people  at  once  and  so  force- 
ably — including  your  dealers. 


Canadian  DAILY 


I.  H.  MacDONALD,  General  Manager 
55  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 

•  -  • 


NEWSPAPERS  Association 
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CONA-SOIR-US 


The  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  1 
is  now  in  the  nation  I 
in  Total  Advertising  ■ 

As  measured  for  first  SB 

three  months  of  1951 
by  Media  Records,  Inc.  H 


Our  l^eaderA 


TOTAL 

ADVERTISING 
or  FIRST  TEN| 
NEWSPAPERS 

(BOTH  SIX-DAY 
AND  SEVEN-DAY 
PAPERS) 


'  « - '0.04,,8«N„„ 

’  . 

'  . 

•  8,963,318  lines 


. . 

«.560,8»,i„. 

*■  ^  .  8.«7,87,«„„ 

. 

'0-  Pk,l„d,lpfci„  8,358,8001,™. 


Groans,  Etc.  on  Newsprint 

To  THE  Editor:  My  comments 
on  the  new  newsprint  price  in¬ 
crease  are  unprintable. 

Paul  C.  Smith, 
General  Manager, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 
*  *  * 

To  THE  Editor:  We  find  no 

particular  enjoyment  in  a  $10 
newsprint  hike  at  this  moment. 

I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  comment 
beyond  the  groan  which  the  event 
occasioned. 

Frank  E.  Tripp, 
General  Manager, 
Gannett  Newspapers. 
*  * 

To  THE  Editor:  Contrary  to  the 
opinions  of  many  of  our  col¬ 
leagues.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 

recent  increase  is  entirely  unjusti¬ 
fied.  The  inflation  spiral  has  af¬ 
fected  the  paper  producers  the 
same  as  it  has  everyone  else.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  is  not  the  profit 
in  the  newsprint  division  of  the 
paper  companies  as  compared  to 
hard  paper,  craft,  sulphite,  etc. 
We  must  aid  the  establishment  of 
additional  mills  in  the  South.  All 
of  us  will  naturally  have  to  re¬ 
duce  waste  where  possible,  elim- 


^liort  ^aLi 


For  the  year  1950  The  Houston 
Chronicle  was  tenth  among  the  nation's 
greatest  newspapers  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  Its  impressive  rise  to  seventh 
is  further  evidence  of  The  Chronicle’s 
dominating  position  as  Houston’s  one 
great  family  newspaper.  To  sell  the 
South’s  Number  One  Market  economi¬ 
cally  and  effectively,  use  Houston’s 
Number  One  Newspaper. 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

R.  w.  McCarthy  m.  j.  gibbons  the  branham  company 

Adver1isin9  Director  Notionol  Advertising  Mortoger  Natiortal  Representatives 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  3R  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


Associated  Press  report:  “Dav¬ 
enport,  la. — Mervin  A.  Fulton, 
who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Daily  Times  for  41  years,  has 
taken  over  the  cuties  of  editor  of 
the  Times.” 

■ 

United  Press  report:  “Young 
Republican  National  Federation 
delegates  will  compromise  about 
one-tenth  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention.” 

■ 

Power  of  the  Press,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Redlands  (Calif.) 
Daily  Facts:  “Mr.  Truman  had 
made  tentative  plans  to  meet  with 
his  World  War  I  buddies,  but  the 
White  House  said  they  had  to  be 
cancelled  ‘on  account  of  the  press 
and  business.’  ” 

■ 

Funeral  Notice  in  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle:  “Members  of  the  Brighton 
Town  Council  will  act  as  honor¬ 
ary  bears.” 

Dad’s  Show  announcement  in 
a  Monrovia  (Calif.)  daily:  “If 
you're  a  tenor,  bass,  or  barra¬ 
cuda,  be  at  Duarte  School  at  7:30 
p.m.  Thursday.” 


inate  some  unnecessary  trappings 
and  adjust  advertising  rates.  I  do 
not  feel  that  subscriber  rates  ^ 
should  be  increased  at  this  time,  i 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  | 

Dayton  (O.)  News.  \ 

I 

Our  Typos  Are  Showing  ! 

To  THE  Editor:  Four  of  the  i 
50  words  that  eliminated  contest¬ 
ants  in  the  recent  National  Spell¬ 
ing  Bee  finals  in  Washington  were 
mis-spelled  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  June  2  coverage  of  the 
event. 

As  one  who  has  sinned  simi¬ 
larly,  I  offer  you  sympathy  and 
understanding,  rather  than  the 
needle.  In  putting  together  our 
practice  spelling  book,  “Words  of 
the  Champions,”  and  in  compiling 
the  annual  finals  word  list,  we 
ourselves  have  suffered  several  in¬ 
stances  of  sharp  embarrassment, 
and  acquired  a  deep  admiration  ^ 
for  the  Messrs.  Webster’s  and  i 
Funk  &  Wagnalls’  own  typesetters  | 
and  proof  readers. 

Perhaps  E&P’s  slipup  on  “ter¬ 
restrial”  (you  slipped  on  the 
double  “r”),  “parvenu”  (you  add¬ 
ed  “e”  at  end),  “camellia”  (one 
“1”)  and  “retrousse”  (skipped  the 
“u”)  will  serve  to  emphasize  the 
superb  ability  of  the  ll-to-14- 
year-old  kids  who  take  part  in  this 
educational  contest.  Also  it  will 
give  you  an  inkling  of  the  one 
big  worry  that  makes  the  contest  ' 
editors  on  our  49  sponsor  news¬ 
papers  lose  their  hair  and  gnaw  . 
their  dictionaries  down  to  the 
quick — the  fear  of  being  caught 
by  sharp-eyed  young  readers  with 
mis-spelled  words  in  their  Spelling 
Bee  stories. 

Charles  Schneider, 
Promotion  Editor,  j 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Year  Book  Correction 

To  THE  Editor:  Relative  tb  the 
listing  of  our  Book  Editor  in  the 
International  Year  Book  for  1951, 
the  name  of  Carter  Brooke  Jones 
was  entered  in  your  questionnaire 
through  a  secretarial  error  here. 

Hudson  Grunewald  has  been 
Book  Editor  of  the  Star  since 
1946.  He  is  also  Associate  Sun¬ 
day  Editor.  Mr,  Jones  is  Book 
Critic  of  the  Star. 

Mr.  Grunewald  joined  the  staff 
in  1927,  and  was  Sunday  Editor 
from  1935  to  1946.  (He  was  Sun¬ 
day  Editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item-Tribune  from  1925  to  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1927.) 

I.  William  Hill, 
News  Editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

{Continued  on  Page  4) 
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MAN,  you 

CAN  FEEL 
THIS  CIRCULATION 


When  The  Miami  Daily 
News  —  already  Floridans 
largest  evening  daily — en¬ 
joys  a  21.6%  increase  in 
circulation;  a  52%  greater 
gain  than  its  competition 
. . .  Brother,  you  can  feel  it 
in  advertising  results — re¬ 
sults  produced  for  those 
who  know:  — 
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Indiana  State  Police 
Interfere  with  Press 

To  THE  Editor:  Another  case 
of  unconstitutional  interference 
with  the  press  at  the  scene  of  an 
air  force  plane  crash  has  been 
added  to  the  many  already  re¬ 
ported. 

In  this  case  a  C-24  experi¬ 
mental  plane  from  Patterson  Field. 
Dayton,  O.,  crashed  near  New 
Lisbon,  Ind.  Seven  of  12  aboard 
died  and  the  five  others  hospital¬ 
ized.  This  occurred  May  23. 

News  reporters  and  cameramen 
went  to  the  scene  from  Richmond, 
New  Castle,  Muncie  and  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Dayton  and  Cincinnati 
newspapers  had  their  bureau  men 
on  hand. 

Indiana  state  police,  acting  un¬ 
der  orders  of  Arthur  Thurston, 
superintendent,  barred  all  news¬ 
men  and  photographers  from  pic¬ 
ture  -  taking.  They  were  kept 
j  herded  away  from  the  wreckage. 

The  automobiles  in  which  the 
I  press  came  to  the  crash  scene  had 
1  to  be  parked  from  two  to  three 
miles  away  from  the  field.  News¬ 
men  equipped  with  state  police 
press  passes  had  difficulty  getting 
j  close  to  the  crash  location.  This 
was  as  true  for  Lou  Kramp,  In¬ 
diana  AP  bureau  chief,  as  for 
other  newsmen. 

Charles  Etsinger,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  bureau  representative  in 
Richmond,  took  a  picture  from 
his  restricted  location,  and  re- 


arbitrary  and  arrogant  attitude  cj 
some  officials  toward  the  pre\ 
They  are  without  authority  to  stoii 
the  gathering  of  news  stories  c* 
news  pictures.  Yet  they  deputir* 
themselves  to  control  the  press.  ; 

Marvin  H.  Pickett,  | 

Managing  Editor,  I 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-lten\ 


Ceiling  Zero 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  ju 
read  Page  40  of  the  June  2  issui 
and  it  has  hurt  my  moral 
terribly.  1  didn’t  realize  just  ho 
much  I  was  sacrificing  by  beir,; 
back  in  the  Air  Force  until 
saw  where  district  managers  o 
New'sday  now  receive  $40,000  ; 
$50,000  in  prizes  for  hitting  3,00( 
circulation.  Kindly  tell  the  C.MJ 
1  will  hit  him  up  for  one  of  tho^a 
lush  jobs  when  I  get  out  o: 
service. 

Lt.  Harry  E.  Hayes. 

U,  S.  Air  Force. 

( Washington  finance  has  mad: 
our  printers  zero-happy. — Fd.) 


This  Is  As  It  Should  Be 

To  THE  Editor:  You  did  . 
wonderful  job  of  editing  down  m; 
speech.  1  appreciate  your  printin: 
it. 

Fred  VV.  Stein, 
Editor, 

liinghamton  (N.  Y.)  Pres: 


50  Years  .\go — Duplex  Prea 
Co.  has  demonstrated  wonderfu 
results  in  printing  five  differer: 
colors  in  a  four-page  newspape 
at  one  operation  on  an  angle-ba 
web  perfecting  press,  without  ex 
tra  rollers  or  fountains. 

From  The  Fourth  Estate 


10  Years  Ago — Marshall  Field. | 
on  first  anniversary  of  PM,  re-i 
ports  circulation  at  100.000  and 
‘on  the  road  to  fulfillinj 


THROUGH  SCRANTON’S 
FIRST  NEWSPAPER 


says  it  is 
its  original  pledge  of  being  a  ne« 
kind  of  newspaper.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


This  week  —  Publishers  pon¬ 
dered  new  increases  in  advertising 
rates  and  circulation  prices  so 
they  could  meet  the  $IO-a-ton 
boost  in  newsprint  price  after 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVin  CO.,  National  Rapratantativat 
Now  York,  Chicago,  Philadalphia,  Datroit 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

1 54  Wait  1 4th  StrMt  Naw  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 

326  W.  Madison  StraaR;  Chicago  6,  III. 

1103  Tranton  Straat,  Los  Angolas  15,  Calif. 

Europaan  Agants:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridga  Straat,  Claifcaiwroi  Groan,  London,  E.  C  i 


E 

Here's  how 

TV  advertisers  ohsnnel  ^ 

li 


more  sales  in 


New  York 


More  TV  sets  are  owned  and  sold  in  New  York  than  in  any  other 
market  in  the  world.  And  when  it  comes  to  getting  the  TV  sales  dollar 
in  New  York,  television  manufacturers  and  distributors  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  turn  to  The  New  York  Times  to  do  the  job  for  them. 

In  1950,  for  the  eighth  consecutive  year.  The  Times  led  all  New  York 
newspapers  in  national  television  and  radio  set  advertising.  The  Times 
carried  almost  as  much  national  TV  and  radio  set  advertising  as  the 
next  two  newspapers  combined. 

Moreover,  The  Times  share  of  this  advertising  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers  has  increased  year  by  year.  In  1948  it  was  24.85%,  in  1949  it 
jumped  to  29.74%,  and  in  1950  it  was  32.53%. 

This  confidence  of  advertisers  in  The  New  York  Times  springs  from 
The  Times  consistent  and  proven  ability  to  bring  in  more  sales. 

Advertisers  know,  from  results,  that  The  Times  carries  their  sales 
message  straight  to  a  higher  income  audience.  For  The  Times  is  read 
by  families  that,  despite  higher  taxes  and  rising  prices,  can  afford  to 
spend  more  on  what  you  have  to  sell. 

That’s  one  reason  The  New  York  Times  carries  more  national  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  U.  S.  newspaper. 

Stlje  Jfurk 

"AIL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


For  32  consecutive  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market.  Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,150,000  Sundays. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING 


FIELDS 


White  House  Shows  Interest 
In  Newsprint  Price  Problem 


Both  Wilson  and  DiSalle  Plan 
Conferences  with  Canadians 


WASHING!  ON — United  States  re¬ 
sistance  to  a  $10  increase  in  the 
Canadian  newsprint  price  on  July 
1  was  organized  on  several  fronts 
this  week,  including  the  highest 
level  of  influence — the  White 
I  House — while  domestic  producers 
laid  plans  to  boost  their  own  bill¬ 
ings  approximately  $4  a  ton  above 
I  current  market  prices  ranging  be- 
I  tween  $105  and  $110  a  ton. 

The  White  House  confirmed  that 
President  Truman  has  taken  a 
"personal  interest”  in  the  paper 
problem  and  has  communicated  his 
concern  to  Michael  V.  DiSalle, 
asking  the  administrator  to  give 
the  matter  a  top  priority  in  proj¬ 
ects  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabi¬ 
lization. 

Domestic  newsprint  producers 
conducted  their  first  OPS  industry 
J  advisory  committee  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  and  a  few  hours  later 
Mr.  DiSalle  was  in  session  with  21 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors 
to  ask  their  advice. 

The  $10-a-ton  price  rise  which 
already  has  been  announced  by 
eight  Canadian  producers  and 
threatens  to  become  uniform  has 
passed  the  level  of  administrative 
concern  and  is  now  a  subject  of 
Presidential  and  Cabinet  consid¬ 
eration,  the  mill  operators  and 
newspaper  executives  were  told. 

2  Conferences  in  Making 
,  .\dditionally,  it  will  be  the  topic 
I  of  two  international  conferences: 
I  Defense  Mobilizer  Charles  E.  Wil- 
i  son  has  announced  he  will  discuss 
the  problem  with  Canadian  De¬ 
fense  Minister  C.  D.  Howe  in  Can¬ 
ada;  Administrator  DiSalle  has 
asked  for  a  conference  with  R.  M. 
Fowler,  newsprint  director  in  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Defense 
Production. 


On  Unesco  Agenda 

Paris  —  Newsprint  distribu¬ 
tion  and  price  have  been  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  agenda  of 
Uncsco’s  General  Conference 
I  opening  here  June  18.  This  has 
been  done  at  the  request  of 
France  and  Belgium. 


Mr.  Wilson  said  Thursday  he 
expects  to  arrange  a  conference,  in 
Canada,  in  the  latter  part  of  next 
week.  He  has  admitted  develop¬ 
ments  have  not  encouraged  the 
hope  that  the  increase  can  be 
avoided. 

First,  there  was  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Howe,  at  Ottawa,  that  “the 
facts  indicate  that  the  price  in¬ 
crease  was  warranted.” 

Also  there  was  the  semi-official 
comment  from  Ottawa  that  “if  the 
Americans  try  to  slap  on  price  con¬ 
trol  to  block  the  increase,  it  may 
be  that  Canadian  producers  will 
have  to  look  to  other  markets  to 
sell  their  newsprint.”  This  was 
obviously  a  reminder  to  publishers 
to  read  carefully  the  “force 
majeure”  clause  in  their  newsprint 
contracts  which  provides  a  legal 
“out”  for  a  seller  if  government 
orders  interfere  with  his  business. 

(Mr.  Howe  told  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday  that  some 
cutbacks  in  North  American  orders 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  emerg¬ 
ency  allocations  for  the  press  of 
democratic  countries.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Materials  Conference,  he 
said,  had  called  for  3,000  tons  al¬ 
ready,  2,500  tons  of  which  must 
come  from  Canada.) 

Fowler  Replies  to  DiSalle 

Finally,  and  most  important  at 
the  moment,  was  Mr.  Fowler’s 
formal  reply  to  Mr.  DiSalle’s  re¬ 
quest  of  a  week  ago  that  a  stay  of 
executioi^  in  the  price  sentence  be 
considered.  Mr.  Fowler  said 
bluntly  that  OPS  had  been  given 
a  month's  notice  (actually  on  May 
31  that  the  increase  would  be  ef¬ 
fective  July  1 )  and  gave  five  points 
why  it  should  go  into  effect  as  an¬ 
nounced.  Among  these  was  an 
assertion  that  newsprint  would  go 
to  $143  a  ton  if  the  U.  S.  pulp  and 
paper  index  since  decontrol  were 
applied.  {Text  of  Mr.  Fowler’s 
letter  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue). 

Mr.  DiSalle,  in  Chicago,  was  not 
available  immediately  for  comment 
on  Mr.  Fowler’s  statement. 

One  basis  for  hope  that  the  Can¬ 
adian  officials  might  change  their 
attitude  emerged  in  the  recollection 
that  it  was  at  the  White  House 


level  that  the  1947  Anti-Trust  Divi¬ 
sion  investigation  of  newsprint 
supply  and  prices  was  called  off. 
Then  it  was  a  matter  of  diplomacy 
and  the  State  Department  inter¬ 
vened  formally  when  the  Domin¬ 
ion  officials  thought  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  was  going  too  far. 

Mr.  DiSalle  told  the  two  gath¬ 
erings  here  this  week  that  ops  will 
take  no  action  on  newsprint  price 
until  he  completes  his  conferences 
with  the  Canadian  officials. 

The  wisdom  of  imposing  ceil¬ 
ings  upon  imported  paper — fixing 
a  price  beyond  which  publishers 
could  not  lawfully  go — was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length.  The  price 
administrator  admitted  he  isn’t  cer¬ 
tain  whether  a  “purchase  ceiling” 
could  be  placed  on  an  industry, 
such  as  newspapers,  which  has  no 
roof  on  prices  for  advertising  space 
or  subscriptions. 

$3-$5  Boost  Under  OPS  Formula 

Members  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  advisory  committee  indi¬ 
cated  they  would  be  entitled  to  in¬ 
creases  of  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton 
under  the  manufacturers’  general 
ceiling  price  regulation,  cpr  22. 

They  reported  their  current 
prices  are  running  from  $105  to 
$110  per  ton,  including  various 
freight  allowances,  several  dollars 
under  Canadian  prices. 

Committeemen  discussed  whether 
spelled  out  dollars  and  cents  ceil¬ 
ings  or  an  upward  adjustment  of 
base  period  prices  by  a  specified 
industry-wide  differential  would  be 
the  more  satisfactory  method  of 
control. 

They  indicated  that  the  old  opa 
MPR  130,  which  placed  dollars 
and  cents  ceilings  on  newsprint, 
would  provide  a  possible  means  of 
price  regulation,  but  a  majority 
said  the  old  zoning  system  out¬ 
lined  in  MPR  130  was  outmoded 
and  unsatisfactory. 

The  alternative  proposal,  which 
committeemen  favored,  would  be 
for  each  manufacturer  to  adjust 
his  CPR  ceiling  prices  upward  by  a 
fixed  amount,  $3  or  $4,  which 
would  be  uniform  for  the  industry. 

They  preferred,  they  said,  to 
have  a  flat  increase  industry-wide 
rather  than  to  calculate  individual 
ceilings  under  cpr  22,  which 
would  leave  manufacturers  with 
divergent  ceilings  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  industry. 

{Continued  on  page  66) 
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'Foicfs  Majeuie' 

In  Contracts 

The  “force  majeure”  clause  in 
newsprint  supply  contracts  took 
on  special  significance  this  week 
in  the  light  of  talk  that  OPS  might 
impose  a  ceiling  price  which  pub¬ 
lishers  could  legally  pay  for 
paper. 

That  clause  specifies:  “In  case 
the  seller,  or  mills  usually  supply¬ 
ing  the  seller,  shall  be  unable  and 
fail  at  any  time  to  supply,  or  the 
purchaser  shall  be  unable  and  fail 
to  take  such  paper,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  acts  of  God  or  the  pub¬ 
lic  enemy,  war.  .  .  .  the  present  or 
future  orders  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  any  agency  thereof 
.  .  .  the  seller  shall  not  be  liable  to 
the  purchaser  for  failure  to  supply 
such  paper.” 

Publishers  recalled  what  R.  M. 
Fowler  said  at  the  ANPA  Con¬ 
vention  in  April:  “If  a  price  ceil¬ 
ing  were  imposed  by  your  govern¬ 
ment  limiting  what  a  publisher  in 
the  U.  S.  can  pay  for  all  his  news¬ 
print,  I  think  that  would  legally 
operate  to  suspend  all  your  con¬ 
tracts  with  Canadian  mills.” 

Month  Notice 
Given  to  OPS, 
Fowler  Soys 

{Following  is  the  text  of  the 
letter  from  R.  M.  Fowler,  direc¬ 
tor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  of 
Canada’s  Department  of  Defense 
Production,  to  Michael  V.  DiSalle, 
director,  O0ice  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  Washington.) 

Dear  Mr.  DiSalle: 

Your  letter  of  June  4  was  de¬ 
layed  somewhat  in  reaching  me  as 
it  was  not  received  in  Ottawa  un¬ 
til  June  8  and  had  to  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  me  here.  I  sent  you  a  tele¬ 
gram  on  Friday  last  to  tell  you  of 
this  delay  and  promised  to  send 
an  early  reply  to  your  letter. 

1  regret  if  there  has  been  any 
misunderstanding  between  your 
office  and  this  department,  and  re¬ 
gret  even  more  that  you  seem  to 
feel  that  we  did  not  fully  comply 
with  the  arrangements  we  had 
made  for  advising  you  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  newsprint  price  situ¬ 
ation. 

When  matters  came  to  a  head 
in  the  closing  days  of  May,  I  had 
before  me  a  newspaper  report  of 
your  letter  to  Senator  Johnson,  of 
Colorado,  which  set  forth  your 
{Continued  on  page  66) 
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OPS  Denies 
Any  Restriction 
On  Advertising 

Washington — Charges  that  the 
general  manufacturers’  pricing 
regulation  (CPR  22)  and  similar 
regulations  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  for  machin¬ 
ery,  textiles  and  shoes,  will  se¬ 
verely  restrict  manufacturers’  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  were 
vigorously  denounced  as  fallacious 
by  the  assistant  director  for  eco¬ 
nomic  policy,  Gardner  Ackley. 

The  point  was  made  by  James 
D.  Shouse,  Avco  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  in  a  talk  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association.  (E&P, 
June  9,  page  14.) 

( In  St.  Louis  this  week.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  Charles  Sawyer 
told  newsmen  covering  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  that  the  OPS  state¬ 
ment  was  “an  interpretation”  of 
CPR  22.) 

The  general  manufacturers’  or¬ 
der.  and  subsequent  regulations 
based  upon  it,  provide  generally 
for  pre-Korean  prices,  plus  allow¬ 
ances  for  increases  in  factory  la¬ 
bor  and  material  costs,  but  do  not 
allow  for  increases  in  general  ad¬ 
ministration  and  advertising  costs. 

‘Unwarranted’  Conclusion 

The  conclusion  that  this  will 
force  manufacturers  to  reduce 
their  advertising  budgets  is  “com¬ 
pletely  unwarranted,”  Mr.  Ackley 
stated. 

“For  advertisers  and  advertising 
men  to  claim  that  the  OPS  reg¬ 
ulations  will  squeeze  advertising 
expenditures  by  not  recognizing 
increased  advertising  costs  is  to 
misunderstand  both  the  regula¬ 
tions  and  the  nature  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  .  .  . 

“The  fact  that  neither  advertis¬ 
ing  nor  other  overhead  cost  in¬ 
creases  are  taken  into  account  does 
not  mean  the  Office  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization  regards  them  as  any 
less  legitimate  or  essential  than 
other  kinds  of  costs.  All  the  avail¬ 
able  evidence  indicates  that  the 
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new  ceiling  prices  under  these 
regulations  will  prove  sufficient  to 
provide  manufacturers  profitable 
operations.  Even  if  profits  are  in 
some  cases  reduced,  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  any  manufacturer 
would  imperil  his  future  market 
position  by  cutting  down  on  his 
advertising  budget. 

‘The  purpose  of  advertising  is 
to  expand  sales  and  thereby  to 
increase  profits.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  should  be  any  less 
true  under  price  control  than  un¬ 
der  normal  market  conditions. 
When  a  manufacturer’s  prices  are 
fixed — whether  in  the  normal  mar¬ 
ket  or  by  price  ceiling — the  best 
way  he  can  increase  profits  is  by 
expanding  his  sales;  and  this  often 
can  be  done  only  by  the  effective 
use  of  all  advertising  media. 
Recognize  Advertising  Role 
“We  at  OPS  recognize  the  im¬ 
portant  role  which  advertising  oc¬ 
cupies  in  the  American  economy. 
We  know  that,  far  from  adding  to 
the  cost  of  an  article,  large-scale 
advertising  often  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  reduce  costs  by  enlarging 
markets,  thus  creating  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  mass  production.  OPS  is 
concerned  with  holding  down 
prices  to  the  consumer,  not  with 
changing  established  business 
practices  or  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

“Manufacturers  and  advertising 
men  can  rest  assured  that  no  OPS 
regulations  will  be  issued  which 
will  in  any  way  restrict  the  use 
of  advertising.” 

■ 

Philip  Graham  Heads 
WTOP,  Inc.  Board 

Washington — Philip  L.  Gra¬ 
ham,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Post,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  WTOP,  Inc. 
(WTOP,  WTOP-FM,  and  WTOP- 
TV)  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
John  S.  Hayes  as  president  of  the 
broadcast  company.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  is  55%  owner  of  the 
company  and  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  owns  45%. 

Mr.  Hayes  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  station  when  the  Post 
assumed  control  in  1940.  He  had 
held  a  similar  position  with  the 
newspaper’s  WINX  for  three  years. 

Also  elected  were  George  F. 
Hartford  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales,  and  Clyde  M.  Hunt  as 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  enginer¬ 
ing  and  operations. 

■ 

Modern  Industry 
Buys  Tide  Magazine 

Modern  Industry  magazine, 
published  by  Eldrige  Haynes,  has 
purchased  Tide,  advertising  news 
magazine.  Raymond  Rubicam. 
who  founded  Tide  21  years  ago, 
and  Reginald  Clough,  editor,  are 
joining  Modern  Industry’s  board 
of  directors.  Mr.  Clough  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  editor  of  Tide,  with  a 
broader  editorial  program,  and 
Jacob  F.  Weintz  will  continue  as 
vicepresident. 


Panel  Studying  Arguments  on  Wage  Ceiling 

The  newspaper  publishing  business  will  not  know  for  at  least  two  • 
weeks  whether  wage  ceilings  will  be  placed  upon  its  employes  by  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board.  A  special  panel  headed  by  Theodore  W. 
Kheel  of  New  York  City,  which  conducted  hearings  two  days  last 
week,  is  examining  the  testimony  and  written  briefs.  The  oral  testimony 
for  the  most  part  went  to  the  point  that  prices  being  uncontrolled, 
wages  should  be  permitted  to  find  their  own  economic  level.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  panel’s  recommendations  will  be  “restricted”  until 
the  WSB  examines  them  and  acts.  j 

Lights!  Camera!  The  Press  Meets  the  President  ^ 

“Camera  happy”  officialdom  went  on  its  merry  way  this  week  t 

with  President  Truman  moving  one  step  closer  to  televised  press  f 

conferences  by  agreeing  that  carefully  selected  parts  of  his  talks  ' 
with  the  reporters  may  be  broadcast.  Senator  Estes  Kefauver, 
who  is  credited  with  giving  television  precedence  over  the  break¬ 
fast  dishes,  proposing  that  weekly  q.  and  a.  with  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  he  conducted  before  the  tv  cameras.  The  Presidential  con¬ 
ferences  will  be  recorded  on  tape  and  cleared  through  the  office 
of  Press  Secretary  Joseph  H.  Short,  Jr.,  who  will  authorize  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  more  formal  parts,  and  .some  of  the  exchange  with 
correspondents,  to  be  broadcast. 

5,000  Firms  Asked  li  They  Want  GPO  Business 

Commercial  printing  plants  can  meet  every  demand  made  upon 
them  by  the  defense  program  and  no  need  exists  for  enlarging  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  the  industry  predicted  as  “government 
business”  amounting  to  about  $12,000,000,  based  on  estimates  for  18 
months,  was  in  the  works.  The  congressional  committee  on  printing 
has  advised  NPA  it  does  not  favor  expansion  of  GPO  if  private  in¬ 
dustry  can  lift  the  defense  load.  The  Public  Printer  appears  to  be  in 
agreement  and  has  prepared  questionnaires  for  5,000  firms,  at  least 
3.000  of  which  his  records  show  to  be  interested  in  handling  federal 
jobs. 

Lilting  of  Secrecy  on  Relief  Recipients  Makes  Headway 

Unless  some  unexpected  opposition  develops,  newspapers  will  be 
able  to  gain  access  to  public  relief  rolls.  An  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Security  Fund  bill,  accepted  by  voice  in  the  Senate  this  week,  knocks 
out  the  secrecy  provision  of  the  Social  Security  Law  of  1939.  Senator 
William  E.  Jenner  of  Indiana  put  in  the  amendment  which  provides 
that  no  state  shall  be  denied  its  share  of  Federal  SS  money  if  it  opens 
its  relief  rolls  to  public  inspection. 

Labor  Paper  Gets  Help  As  First  Newsprint  'Hardship  Case' 

First  “hardship  case" — that  of  the  Los  Angeles  Citizen,  a 
labor  newspaper — in  which  a  supplier  reduced  newsprint  tonnage 
got  quick  relief  through  the  intercession  of  Arthur  Treanor,  di¬ 
rector  of  NPA’s  Printing  and  Publishing  Division.  Paper  was 
loaned  by  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook  in  a  transaction 
which  NPA  said  was  “entirely  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  repre¬ 
sents  cooperative  action  of  the  highest  kind." 

Who's  Who  of  Foreign  .Toumalism  Here  in  Person 

The  State  Department’s  register  of  visiting  journalists,  under  its 
exchange-of-persons  program,  includes  these  recent  entries:  Adull 
Qayyum,  head  of  the  Department  of  lournalism  at  the  University  of 
Punjab,  Pakistan;  Mochtar  Lubis,  editor-in-chief  of  Indonesia  Raya; 
Hans  A.  Kluthe,  editor-in-chief  of  W erra-Rundschau  of  Hesse  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Frankfurter  lllustrierte;  W.  Vaghan  Reynolds,  editor  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Eng.)  Post;  Rolf  Edberg,  member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament 
and  editor  of  Ny  Tid;  Rene  Renckens,  economics  reporter  for  De 
Volkskrant  of  Amsterdam;  Leon  Kemaj,  foreign  editor  of  Journal 
d’Egypte,  Cairo:  Mohammad  Ahmad  Zuberi,  assistant  editor  of  Dawn, 
Karachi,  and  U.P.  correspondent  in  Pakistan;  and  Sujono  Surjotjondro, 
foreign  affairs  correspondent  of  Mimbar  Indonesia,  Djakarta. 

Personal  lottings  Up  and  Around  Caoitol  Hill 

Edwin  Moss  Williams,  a  former  vicepresident  of  United  Press  who 
publishes  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance,  has  accepted  the 
post  of  special  assistant  to  ECA  director  of  information  and  will  work 
out  of  Paris.  He  said  W.  Averell  Harriman  urged  him  to  get  into  gov¬ 
ernment  service. 

Edward  F.  Jones,  40,  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  who  has  been  a  Life  correspondent  here,  is  taking  a  job  with 
Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.  as  assistant  to  President  L.  T. 
Kohu. 

T.  Otis  Black,  formerly  night  and  Sunday  editor  of  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  and  associate  director  of  the  Veterans  Administration  In¬ 
formation  service,  is  now  director  of  the  programs  division.  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization.  .  .  .  Nevin  L.  Fidler,  formerly  with  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers,  is  acting  director  of  field  services 
division,  OPS. 
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Ad  Industry  Urged  to  Fight  Resolutions  Oppose 

For  Larger  Appropriations 


Ad  Tax,  P.  O.  Rates 


Fatt  Says  Top  Management 
Must  Be  Sold  on  Advertising 
By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Sr.  Louis — A  fight  leveled  at  than  an  army  of  advertising  prac- 
top  management  by  the  advertis-  titiorers.” 

ing  industry  for  larger  budpts  and  jhe  delegates,  who  had  gathered 
more  advertising  was  advocated  f^r  a  three-day  discussion  of  the 
here  this  week  by  Arthur  C.  Fatt,  convention  theme,  “Advertising’s 
exputiye  vicepresident  of  Grey  Opportunities  in  a  Mobilization 

■Advertising  Agency,  He  Economy,”  tensed  in  their  chairs 

stressed  that  we  ask  for  larger  agencyman  Fatt  charged  that 
advertising  budgets  by  a  logipl  ,he  ad  industry  has  consistently 

ifcmonspation  of  the  need  for  ^  “miserable  job”  of  selling 

larger  budgets,  not  by  emotional  advertising  to  top  management, 
appeals. 

.Addressing  the  47th  Annual  Picture  Seldom  Clear 

Convention  of  the  .Advertising  “We  have  seldom,  if  ever,”  Mr.  u  ».  .....  _ _ 

Federation  of  America  at  the  Fatt  said,  “given  top  management  order  to  carry  out  its  new  respon-  hard,  intelligently,  consist- 

Chase  Hotel,  Mr.  Fatt  said  that  a  clear  picture  of  the  changing  and  sihilities”  In  a  nutshell  Mr  Fatt’s  •  •  •  If  we  do  this  job  then 

such  a  fight  must  start  by  first  expanding  basic  selling  job  with  points  consisted  of  explanation  of  }  predict  that  advertising  will  find 
recognizing  “there  are  almost  as  which  advertising  must  contend,  the  long-range  social  political  under  less  vigorous  attack, 

many  Dubious  Dannies  among  top  We  must  advertise  advertising  to  and  economic  facets  in'  which  ad-  because  advertising  will  then  have 
management,  with  respect  to  ad-  management.  But  we  must  make  vertising  plays  a  role.  ^  staunch  and  powpful  advocate 

vertising.  as  there  are  among  our  this  something  more  than  merely  in  winding  up  his  talk  Mr.  Fatt  — management.” 

Welfare  Willies  and  our  Intel-  virtuous  praise  for  advertising.  In-  nninted  out  that  advertisiiie  is  More  than  a  dozen  other  top- 
lectual  Ichabods.  So  we  must  sell  deed,  we  must  drop  all  of  our  Ending  more  money  and  more  executives  in  the  fields  of 

advertising  to  top  management—  cliches;  all  of  our  starry-eyed  time  to  advertise  advertising  to  advertising,  industry  aind  govern- 
it  controls  advertisings’  purse-  images.”  the  public  and  to  so-called  influen- 

strings.  As  viewed  by  the  agency  exec-  tial  groups,  than  in  advertising  it-  ^ 

utive,  the  best  way  to  convince  self  to  management. 


Three  resolutions  having  a  di¬ 
rect  bearing  on  advertising  and 
allied  fields  were  adopted  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  here  this  week, 
management  of  the  economic  and  One  urged  opposition  to  all  pro¬ 
social  contributions  of  advertising  posed  laws  or  measures  attempting 
is  not  by  claiming  everything  in  to  tax  or  otherwise  control  adver- 
sight  but  by  presenting  a  sober  rising. 

evaluation  that  will  strike  an  in-  Anot^ier  called  on  advertising 
telligent  business  executive  as  interests  to  be  “alert  and  ready  to 
being  as  sane  as  a  properly  drawn  act  vigorously”  if  the  proposed 
up  balance  sheet.  “Surely  if  ad-  20-25%  tax  on  advertising  is  pre- 
vertising,  when  it  presents  its  case,  sented  to  Congress  for  approval, 
indulges  in  the  very  exaggerations  a  third  resolution  dealt  with 
that  have  tended  to  make  advertis-  pending  postal  rate  increases;  re- 
ing  a  target  of  criticism  it  will  solved  that  “.  .  .  we  ask  Congress 
simply  invite  still  more  criticism,”  to  arrange  for  an  adequate  cost 
he  pointed  out.  study  of  the  expenses  in  handling 

.Suggests  a  Plan  the  various  classes  of  mail  so  that 

Mr.  Fatt  detailed  a  17-point  ^iiy  raises  may  be  most  equitably 
presentation  which  he  felt  adver-  distributed. 
tising  must  make  to  top  manage-  ....  ,  .... 

ment  “if  advertising  is  to  get  the  ‘‘Advertising,  he  said  murtj« 

financial  sustenance  it  needs  in  advertised  to  management-adver- 


Vlanagement  Will  Hold  Line 
Mr.  Fatt  told  his  audience  of 
between  800-1000  delegates  from 
101  U.  S.  ad  clubs  comprising  the 
AFA’s  membership  that  if  “we 
can  sell  advertising  still  more 
strongly  to  top  management — 


Two  Added  to  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame 

These  two  names  will  he  inscribed  in  the  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York'. 


— then  top  managemtnt  will  hold  William  Cheever  D*Arcy 
the  line  for  advertising  on  the  Sept.  1.  1873-July  21,  1948 

various  fronts.  .  .  .  And  will  do  Mr.  D’Arcy  was  a  pioneer 

it  nrore  effectively  than  will  ad-  agency  man  and  advertising  states-  advertising  as  an  educational  force 

vertising  itself,  because  it  will  be  rnan  for  more  than  a  half-century,  and  a  pioneer  in  many  methods  •  „  \  Ko»:’r.  r.rr.KUtnc  nf 


E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis 

March  23,  1872-March  18,1948  _  _ _  _ _ _ 

Mr.  Lewis  was  an  advocate  of  raising  the  quality  and  prestige  of 


Urges  Public  Service  Ads 
Samuel  C.  Gale,  vicepresident 
of  General  Mills,  Inc.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  planning  committee 
of  the  Advertising  Council,  urged 
local  advertisers,  agencies  and 
media  to  get  into  the  fight  against 
inflation.  Local  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising  pays  off,  he  said,  in  the 
same  way  it  does  nationally:  by 


Kiv  .  i«.  n.rtv  L.  ,  meinoos  ■  solve  the  basic  problems  of 

”  "J  J standard  practice  in  the  ad-  the  nation  in  time  of  crisis, 

of  the  first  part.  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  Amer-  vertising  field.  He  established  Much  could  be  done  he  ob- 

^  “Moreover,”  Mr.  Fatt  added,  jea,  now  the  Advertising  Federa-  methods  for  tracing  results  in  ad-  ^g^ved  through  advertising  in  local 
“top  management  has  had  vast  tion  of  America.  Two  years  later,  vertising  and  contributed  impor-  communities  to  •  11  uree  increased 
experience  in  fighting  for  growth,  he  founded  the  advertising  agency  tantly  to  the  development  of  a  riroHnrtivitu-  evnlain  to  eiti7ens 
as  well  as  survival  still  bears  his  name.  more  scientific  approach  to  adver-  fhat  ther'must  pay  tl^ir 


as  well  as  survival. 

“Give  me  500  top  corporation  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
executives  fighting  for  advertising  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
and  it’s  a  foregone  conclusion  the  World  in  1917  and  served  two 
that  they  will  accomplish  more  terms,  helping  to  organize  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  advertising  men  who 
prepared  national  campaigns  to 
sell  war  loans  and  war  work.  He 
was  active  in  founding  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  served  as  board 
chairman. 

Mr.  D’.Arcy  helped  formulate 
the  Advertising  Declaration  of 
Principles,  out  of  which  devel¬ 
oped  the  national  system  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus. 

He  was  a  crusader  to  raise  the 
status  of  advertising  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
consumer  and  advertiser  alike,  to 
standardize  media  practices  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  reliable 
means  of  measuring  media  values. 
His  agency  was  among  the  first  to 
William  C.  D’Arcy  establish  a  research  department. 
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tising. 

He  was  co-founder  and  first 
president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  a  found¬ 
ing  member  of  the  Adcraft  Club 
of  Detroit,  of  which  he  served 
two  terms  as  president. 

In  1896,  he  made  one  of  the 
first  scientific  customer  research 
surveys,  studying  the  use  of 
serums  and  anti-toxins  among 
5,000  American  physicians. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  visiting  lecturer 
at  several  universities  and  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  on 
business.  His  business  affiliations 
included:  Advertising  manager. 
National  Cash  Register  Co.;  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Co.;  general 
manager.  Art  Metal  Construction 
Co.;  vicepresident,  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co.  (10  years),  and  sales 
and  advertising  consultant  to  cor¬ 
porations  and  trade  associations. 


they  must  pay  their  way 
through  the  present  cycle  by  high¬ 
er  taxes;  3 )  to  urge  saving  and 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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“READY  FOR  THE  DAY’S  RUN,”  by  Karl  Manahan,  l«  viewed  by 
William  D.  Reimert.  Samuel  Miller  and  Maj.  J.  C.  Shumberger, 
executives  of  the  Allentown  CalFChronicle  Newspapers. 


Portrait  o|]h 

Allentown,  Pa. — “Portrait  of  Gordon  B.  Fister,  promotion 
the  Free  Press,”  a  collection  of  manager,  conceived  the  idea  for 
142  paintings  inspired  by  the  ac-  the  project  in  cooperation  with  ^ 
tivities  of  the  Call^Chronicle  the  Lehigh  Art  Alliance  and  95  ■  ^ 

Newspapers,  evening,  morning  members  of  the  Alliance  portrayed  f/m  ^ 
and  Sunday,  was  unveiled  here  every  step  in  the  collection,  print- 
June  10.  ing  and  distribution  of  the  news. 

Nearly  1,000  persons  saw  the  Many  of  the  artists  worked 
opening  of  the  exhibition  in  the  from  sketches  and  color  notes 
Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light  ,aken  on  the  spot.  Others  did  the  ■ 
Building.  It  will  continue  until  greater  part  of  their  actual  crea-  ' 

June  24.  tions  in  the  plant.  They  worked 

with  oils,  water  colors,  pastels. 


charcoals,  collages  and  ceramics. 

Among  the  portraits  in  the  > 
group  were  those  of  David  A.  ! 
Miller,  84-year-old  co-publisher  of 
the  Call-Chronicle.  The  picture, 
by  Blanche  Lucas,  is  titled  “Ven¬ 
erable  Vice  President.” 


Another  is  a  character  study  of 
Brit  Roth.  86-year-old  reporter, 
by  Angellica  King. 

Among  the  exhibitors  is  Walter 
Emerson  Baum,  art  critic  of  the  j 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  He  | 
did  two  companion  pieces,  street  | 
scenes  of  the  same  locale,  titled, 
“Call  Chronicle  Night”  and  “Call-  i 
Chronicle  Afternoon.”  i 


A  tea,  at  which  the  Call-Chron¬ 
icle  Newspapers  and  the  Lehigh 
Art  Alliance  were  hosts,  was  a 
part  of  the  opening.  Wives  of 
Call  -  Chronicle  executives  were 
among  the  hostesses.  They  in¬ 
cluded  Mrs.  Quintin  H.  Smith,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Garth  Howland,  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren  Gehman,  Miss  Jerry  Quier, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Shumberger,  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  P.  Miller,  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Wiliam  D.  Reimert 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Fister. 


“CO.MFOSING  K(K)M,”  by  Miliner  Behkr. 


THE  LINOTYPE  ROOM,”  by  Mn.  Peter  Essick. 
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PAPER  STORAGE,”  by  Wilmer  Behler. 


7^ 
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“WOMEN’S  AFFAIRS,”  by  Helen  R.  Horn. 


Art  Collection  May  Go  on  Tour 

Executives  of  the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers 
said  they  hope  to  work  out  some  plan  to  have  the  ’’Portrait  of 
the  Free  Press”  gallery  exhibited  around  the  country,  preferabiy 
under  newspaper  auspices.  The  paintings  are  the  property  of 
the  individual  artists,  but  the  Call-Chronicle  has  an  option  to 
buy  any  or  all  Hems  until  January,  1952. 


‘MACHINERY  OF  FREE  SPEECH,”  by  Charles  S.  Renfro. 
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ANPA  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


Newsprint  Thrift  Credited 
To  Pressroom  Team  Play 


Pulliam  Says  Crew 
Saved  400  Tons 

Chicago — Importance  of  sound 
industrial  relations  to  personnel 
and  productivity  was  stressed  at 
the  opening  day’s  session  of  the 
23rd  Mechanical  Conference  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  here  June  11. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  Knight  Newspapers,  touched 
on  the  problem  of  teamwork  in 
relation  to  “human  engineering" 
in  his  welcoming  address. 

He  urged  mechanical  executives 
to  find  the  way  “to  get  unions  and 
management  to  speak  the  same 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  is  the  theme  for  opening  day  at  the  Mechanical  Conference  and  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam  of  Indianapolis  Newspapers  has  the  floor.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are:  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  ANPA; 
Leslie  J.  Griner,  Detroit  New's,  chairman  of  Mechanical  Committee,  and  Shields  Johnson,  Roanoke  Times 

and  World  News,  session  co-chairman. 


language  again.”  The  big  prob¬ 
lem,  he  said,  “is  to  keep  news¬ 
papers  economically  sound  so  that 
neither  we  nor  our  employes  be¬ 
come  the  slaves  of  government.” 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
News,  dealt  with  modern  indus¬ 
trial  relations  as  applied  to  news¬ 
papers.  He  asserted  that  efficiency 
in  production  is  mandatory  and 
good  industrial  relations  is  of 
paramount  importance. 

“Mechanical  superintendents, 
production  managers  and  foremen 
are  really  the  big  business  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  modern  newspaper 
plant.”  said  Mr.  Pulliam.  “They 
are  responsible  in  many  cases  for 
several  hundred  employes  and  for 
70%  of  newspaper  operating 
costs.” 

He  pointed  out  that  such  execu¬ 
tive  posts  require  men  with  tact, 
diplomacy  and  understanding. 

Shortage  of  Help 

“Most  of  our  production  execu¬ 
tives  today,”  continued  Mr.  Pul¬ 
liam.  “particularly  younger  men, 
are  working  in  a  labor  market 
that  has  not  been  able  to  supply 
sufficient  help  to  do  the  job. 
Many  of  our  employes  have  never 
known  what  it  means  to  be  out  of 
work  or  to  work  as  substitutes. 
They  are  always  in  demand  at 
other  shops.  You  superintendents 
and  foremen  have  working  under 
you  apprentices  with  permit  cards 
who  are  not  completely  experi¬ 
enced  and,  as  a  result,  require  as¬ 
sistance  from  seasoned  journey¬ 
men  and  foremen. 

“Due  to  the  shortage  of  help, 
the  inter-working  of  journeymen 
between  competitive  plants  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  point  where  the 
old-time  traditional  loyalty  to  one 
employer  has  been  materially  re¬ 
duced.” 

Mr.  Pulliam  stressed  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  department  heads 
completely  informed  on  the  pa¬ 
per’s  over-all  problems. 

He  told  how  the  Star  and  News 


have  been  using  quarter-size  and 
side-run  newsprint  rolls  regularly 
without  complaint  from  the  press¬ 
men. 

“This,”  he  said,  “is  because  the 
pressmen  understand  our  difficul¬ 
ties  in  obtaining  newsprint  and  it 
has  been  explained  in  detail  to 
each  on  every  crew.” 

Saving  in  Newsprint 

“They  also  realize  that  waste, 
both  printed  and  unprinted,  must 
be  kept  at  a  minimum,”  he  added. 
“They  have  cooperated  in  not  only 
running  quarter-size  rolls  but  in 
saving  waste.  They  are  careful 
in  registering  and  setting  color. 
With  their  cooperation  and  the 
cooperation  of  others  in  the  plant 
we  have  saved  approximately  400 
tons  of  newsprint  in  Indianapolis 
so  far  this  year.” 

Mr.  Pulliam  told  of  the  recrea¬ 
tion  park  for  the  Star-News  fam¬ 
ily.  This  park  is  maintained  ex¬ 
clusively  for  Star-News  employes 
and  their  families,  he  said.  There 
are  no  dues  and  no  membership 
fees  of  any  kind  and  there  isn’t  a 
day  during  the  summer  months 
when  the  park  isn’t  used. 

He  closed  his  talk  with  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  newspapers  is  not  increased 
profits,  but  to  keep  America  free. 
“To  be  useful  a  newspaper  must 
be  financially  successful,”  he  said, 
“but  freedom  is  the  divine  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  American  press.” 
Need  Better  Leadership 

Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns,  executive 
director.  Industrial  Relations  Cen¬ 
ter,  University  of  Chicago,  told  of 
the  strides  being  made  to  de¬ 
termine  factors  governing  person¬ 
nel  and  productivity.  Finding 
workers’  attitudes  and  providing 
adequate  leadership  are  two  essen¬ 
tials  to  increased  productivity,  he 
stated. 

He  told  of  studies  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  basic  attitudes  of  em¬ 
ployes  to  their  immediate  super- 
[Continued  on  page  62) 


Craftsmen  Are  Eager 
To  Improve  Color  Ads 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Newspaper  mechan¬ 
ical  men  are  eager  to  develop  and 
improve  run-of-paper  color  to 
meet  the  growing  interest  among 
advertisers  in  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising,  it  was  indicated  at  the  23rd 
Mechanical  Conference  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  here  this  week. 

Nearly  1,300  mechanical  execu¬ 
tives  and  guests  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel. 
Leslie  J.  Griner,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Committee,  put  at  rest 
rumors  the  1952  conference  might 
be  cancelled  by  announcing  the 
Conference  would  meet  next  year 
as  planned  in  San  Francisco,  June 
9-11. 

Color  took  the  stage  when  re¬ 
ports  were  given  on  the  ANPA- 
AAAA  Joint  Committee  study  on 
color  comics  and  the  next  joint 
project,  rotogravure. 

E.  Thomas  McBreen,  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  presented 
the  agency’s  stake  in  effective  use 
of  ROP  color  in  advertising,  and 
Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  discussed  three- 
color  ROP  through  the  use  of  the 
Curtis  Analyst. 

Experimenting  Urged 

It  was  agreed  that  many  papers 
would,  no  doubt,  continue  to  use 
the  four-color  method.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  process  uses  yellow,  red  and 
blue  plates  only,  dropping  the 
black  plate. 

Mr.  McBreen  stressed  need  for 
color  ink  standardization.  He  said 
newspapers  will  be  requested  by 
national  advertisers  to  furnish 
more  preprints,  or  reprints  of 
color  ads  for  merchandising  pur¬ 


Be 


A( 


poses.  He  said  agencies  were  now 
using  more  color  mats  instead  of 
plates  in  furnishing  color  copy  to 
newspapers. 

As  a  “final  word  to  publishers,” 
Mr.  McBreen  suggested:  “Whjj 
not  do  some  experimental  work 
in  ROP  editorially  to  show  the 
agency  a  job  well  done  so  as  to 
allow  the  agency  to  put  you  or 
the  preferred  list?” 

A.  Tennyson,  Los  Angela 
(Calif.)  Times  -  Mirror,  suggested 
that  agencies  furnish  more  than 
one  set  of  progressive  proofs  and 
engravers'  proofs  of  the  color  ad 
so  they  can  be  distributed  alonf 
to  more  members  of  the  color 
press  crews. 

John  W.  Park,  Chicago  Tribune. 
said  color  mats  supplied  by  somt 
agencies  don’t  stand  up  for  3 
number  of  casts,  many  do  nol 
standardize  on  register  marks  and 
the  mats,  generally,  are  not  of 
good  enough  quality.  “Don’t  go 
all  the  way  from  plates  to  the 
cheapest  mats  you  can  get,”  he 
warned  agencies. 

Standard  Colors  for  Comics 

Erwin  Miessler,  of  Needham. 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  said  the 
joint  committee  has  worked  out  a 
single  set  of  standard  color  ink' 
for  printing  comic  sections. 

“We  must  improve  color  comic 
reproduction,"  he  said,  “if  we 
hope  to  retain  the  present  volume 
of  this  media  totaling  35  to  40 
million  dollars  a  year.  We  must 
satisfy  your  boss  and  mine,  the 
advertiser.  We  can  do  it  if  we 
follow  the  standards.” 

Ben  Dalgin,  New  York  Times. 
reported  the  next  project  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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IT'S  lUNE  AND  NEWS  IS  BUSTIN'  OUT  ALL  OVER  THE  CARTOON  BOARDS 
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STARS  AND  STRIPES.FOREVER 

Alley,  Memphis  (Teiiii.l  Commercial  Appeal 


NOW  COMES  THE  BIG  TEST 

Orr,  Chicago  Trihnne 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE 

I'oitiier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
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Louisiana  'Pen' 
Bars  Lowered 
Against  Press 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — The  Loui¬ 
siana  press  has  run  into  an  “iron 
curtain”  in  its  own  state. 

Reporters  representing  the  wire 
services  and  larger  papers  of  the 
state  were  barred  from  the  Loui¬ 
siana  State  Penitentiary  on  May 
30.  They  were  stopped  again  on 
June  I.  and  a  news  blackout 
clamped  down  tightly. 

Penitentiary  officials  refused  at 
first  to  explain  their  decision  to 
reporters  and  declined  steadily 
thereafter  to  talk  to  them  over 
the  telephone.  , 

The  first  action  was  announced 
by  Deputy  Warden  D.  D.  Bazer 
when  reporters  arrived  at  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  gates  —  some  65  miles 
from  Baton  Rouge — to  check  re¬ 
ports  of  an  escape,  personnel 
changes  and  other  developments. 

Warden  Rudolph  Easterly,  who 
is  also  a  state  senator,  backed  up 
Bazer. 

“I  have  been  nice  to  reporters,” 
the  gatekeeper  quoted  him  as  say¬ 
ing.  “and  you  have  given  me 
nothing  but  trouble.” 

Reporters  sought  admission  to 
the  penitentiary  partly  as  a  fol¬ 
low-up  to  an  investigation  and 
report  in  which  the  press  and  ra¬ 
dio  had  been  largely  represented. 

In  February  the  Shreveport 
Journal  broke  a  story  that  37  in¬ 
mates  of  Angola  (common  name 
for  the  penitentiary)  had  slashed 
their  Achilles  heel  tendons  in  what 
they  said  was  a  protest  against 
brutality. 

Gov.  Earl  K.  Long  named  a 
committee  of  28,  half  from  the 
press  and  radio,  to  investigate  con¬ 
ditions.  Twenty  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  governor. 

Immediately  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  whose  publisher.  David 
Stern,  had  served  on  the  commit¬ 
tee,  started  an  editorial  crusade 
for  a  qualified  penologist  to  head 


Angola.  Several  other  papers 
joined  in. 

While  waiting  further  action 
from  Governor  Long,  reports  of 
brutality  in  the  prison  were  heard 
by  reporters  assigned  to  the  cap¬ 
ital. 

As  reporters  hammered  away 
at  the  news  blackout.  Warden 
Easterly  told  newsmen  in  Shreve¬ 
port  he  had  “stood  just  as  much 
as  i  am  going  to  from  the  press.” 

Of  the  men  assigned  to  the 
capital,  he  said:  “My  God,  they 
write  up  everything  a  rotten  old 
inmate  says.” 

The  only  concession  the  news¬ 
men  could  gain  was  Warden  Eas¬ 
terly’s  permission  to  look  at  rec¬ 
ords.  He  refused  to  give  permis¬ 
sion  for  interviews  with  inmates 
or  even  visits  inside  the  hospital. 
■ 

Leukemia  Victim  Aided 

San  Leandro.  Calif. — A  story 
and  pictures  in  the  San  Leandro 
News  Observer  provided  a  seven- 
month  supply  of  a  rare  type  blood 
for  a  child  leukemia  victim.  The 
appeal  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Rex  Tussing,  who  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  paper  last 
month. 


CD  Press  Pass 
Is  Issued  in  N.  /. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — Special  press 
cards,  for  use  in  emergency,  are 
being  issued  by  the  New  Jersey 
Civil  Defense  Council.  The  first 
group  of  reporters  to  receive  them 
are  the  Statehouse  correspondents. 

The  carSs  are  the  same  as  those 
issued  to  the  state  staff.  They 
call  for  a  picture,  thumbprints  and 
description  of  the  holder  and  they 
will  be  honored  anywhere  in  the 
state  during  a  disaster. 

As  required  of  all  Civil  Defense 
officials,  newsmen  must  sign  a 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  qualify  for  a 
pass,  Robert  J.  Stone,  CD  public 
information  officer,  advised. 


Editors  Accept 
Address  Ban, 

SS  Aide  Soys 

Albany.  N.  Y. — State  Selective 
Service  officials  here  claim  that 
editors  generally  agree  with  the 
policy  of  withholding  addresses  of 
registrants  or  draftees. 

Disclosure  that  a  directive  to 
this  effect  had  been  issued  in  April 
was  made  by  Oxie  Reichler,  editor 
of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
Statesman,  when  Westchester 
County  boards  stopped  giving  out 
addresses  on  their  lists  of  men 
called  for  induction  examination. 
(E&P,  May  26,  page  7.) 

Selective  Service  spokesmen, 
both  here  and  in  Washington,  de¬ 
fended  the  action  on  the  ground 
it  protected  draftees  and  their 
families  from  annoyance  of  sales¬ 
men  and  “sucker  lists.” 

Col.  William  Boughton  of  SS 
headquarters  told  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  representative: 

“There  has  been  no  change. 
The  law  is  still  there  prohibiting 
the  giving  out  of  addresses  of 
draftees,  or  registrants.  This  how¬ 
ever  does  not  forbid  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  information  if  it 
comes  from  the  registrant.  Indeed 
he  can  give  the  local  board  the 
right  to  give  out  his  name  and 
address  if  he  authorizes  the  board 
to  do  so  in  writing.  We  do  not 
prohibit  publication,  but  do  pro¬ 
hibit  the  boards  from  giving  out 
the  information,  except  as  noted. 
We  have  talked  with  a  lot  of 
papers  recently  and  generally  they 
agree  our  policy  is  sound.  They 
first  protested  the  prohibition  but 
were  perfectly  happy  about  it 
when  they  heard  our  explana¬ 
tion.” 

■ 

Lots  of  Food  News 

San  Francisco — The  Chronicle 
reports  that  last  month  it  ran 
37.931  lines  of  food  editorial  lin¬ 
age  in  its  new  food  section. 


Gallagher  Made 
Chief  Director 
At  Boston  Post 

Boston — Henry  J.  Gallagher, 
a  director  of  the  Post  Publishing 
Co.  and  a  co-executor  of  the 
estate  of  Richard  Grozier,  has 
been  appointed  managing  director 
of  the  company,  Mrs.  Helen  D. 
Grozier,  publisher,  has  announced 
to  Post  department  heads. 

Mrs.  Grozier.  widow  of  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher,  announced  that 
Mr.  Gallagher  would  have  “over¬ 
all  authority  to  direct  and  imple¬ 
ment  the  continuing  business,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  public  service  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Boston  Post.” 

The  announcement  was  made, 
it  is  believed,  to  answer  the  re¬ 
cent  rumors  on  Boston’s  news¬ 
paper  row  and  repeated  in  na¬ 
tional  publications  of  change  of 
ownership  in  the  Post  company. 
Mrs.  Grozier  authorized  depart¬ 
ment  heads  to  inform  their  staffs 
of  Mr.  Gallagher’s  appointment  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  “spirit  and 
purpose”  of  the  Boston  Post. 

Mr.  Gallagher  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Post  for  many 
years,  having  joined  the  company 
in  its  mechanical  department.  He 
was  plant  superintendent  and  still 
occupies  his  old  office. 

■ 

Raft  Cruise  Heralds 
Kon-Tiki  in  Columbus 

Columbus,  O. — To  prepare  its 
readers  for  Kon-Tiki — 101  days 
across  the  Pacific  by  raft — ^the 
best-seller  currently  appearing  in 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  the 
Columbus  Citizen  staged  a  raft 
trip  of  its  own. 

Citizen  Columnist  Ben  Hayes, 
dressed  in  a  zebra-striped  suit,  and 
‘01  Doc  Lemon,  disc  jockey  at 
WCOL.  bedecked  in  leopard  skins, 
floated  down  the  Scioto  River  on 
a  seven-day  voyage  to  Chillicothe. 
Their  experiences  were  recorded 
by  Citizen  newsmen. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Store  Executive  Asks 
Down-to-Earth  Ad  Mats 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

St.  Louis  —  Advertisers  supply¬ 
ing  dealers  with  free  mats  have 
a  lot  to  learn  when  it  comes  to 
knowing  the  wants  and  needs  of 
local  retailers,  according  to  Ned 
Baron,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Interstate  Department  Stores, 
New  York  City. 

Speaking  before  a  retail  adver¬ 
tising  session  at  the  47th  annual 
convention  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  Mr.  Baron 
pointed  out  that  comparing  retail 
•with  national  advertising,  the  for¬ 
mer  is  “distinguished”  by  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  by  its  almost  total  regard 
for  speed  of  comprehension.  It 
may  cover  many  or  even  all  the 
talking  points  of  a  product,  but 
rarely  with  thoroughness,  with  the 
thumbnail  sketches  and  with  the 
engineer’s  specifications  of  a  mag¬ 
azine  ad.” 

Mr.  Baron  said  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  value  of 
cooperation  between  manufactur¬ 
er.  distributor  and  retailer,  with 
most  effective  results  being 
achieved  through  a  co-op  deal  in 
which  two  or  more  seemingly  non- 
related  companies  shared  the  cost, 
the  work  and  the  proceeds  of  a 
co-op  venture. 

Happy  To  Have  Mats 
“We  are  happy  to  have  mats 
from  you  manufacturers,  you  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  you  distribu¬ 
tors,”  he  told  his  listeners.  “But 
must  you  insure  the  use  of  these 
mats  for  your  product  alone  by 
placing  your  brand  name  across 
the  bodies  of  the  bathing  suit? 

“We’re  happy  to  avoid  the  cost 
and  time  of  new  art.  but  how  can 
we  use  your  photograph  when  our 
art  is  usually  high-style  wash 
drawings?  Or  what  are  we  to 
do  with  your  high-style  wash 
drawing  when  our  store’s  art  pol¬ 
icy  is  one  of  literal  catalogy  art?” 

“Are  you  truly  satisfied.”  Mr. 
Baron  went  on,  “when  you  go 
through  our  tear  sheets  attached 
to  our  claims  for  credit  that  your 
mats  have  blended  with  our  pres¬ 
entation  and  have  thereby  won 
the  tacit  endorsement  of  our  spon¬ 
sorship?  Or  do  our  ads  look  like 
what  they  are — your  ads  with  the 
accidental  addition  of  our  logo¬ 
type — at  local  rather  than  national 
rates?” 

Mr.  Baron  admitted  that  he  had 
no  final  solution  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  problem  other  than  to 
suggest  to  manufacturers  and  their 
ad  agencies  that  they  look  at  many 
retail  ads  to  try  to  find  out  how 
to  supply  retailers  with  the  kind 
of  material  “we  would  otherwise 
make  for  ourselves.” 

Mr.  Baron  stressed  that  for  the 
present,  it  may  not  cost  very  much 
more  if  manufacturers  and  agen¬ 


cies  try  to  supply  different  kinds 
of  art  treatment  for  stores  follow¬ 
ing  various  art  techniques — high- 
style  art  for  the  fashion  leaders, 
down-to-earth  catology  art  for 
promotional  stores,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  for  stores  which  use  them 
exclusively. 

Scores  Other  Dealer  Aids 
The  store  executive  scored  re¬ 
tail  display  helps  on  a  number 
of  points.  “By  far  too  much  of 
the  entire  field  of  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor,”  he  said,  “is  now  in  the 
hands  of  our  merchandising  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Far  too  many  of  our 
arrangements  are  based  on  the 
tenuous  ground  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  will  supply  mats,  or  dis¬ 
plays,  or  mailing  pieces — without 
regard  for  the  quality  of  these 
mats,  displays  or  mailing  pieces.” 

Mr.  Baron  said  his  own  acid  test 
as  to  the  value  of  anything  offered 
him  by  a  manufacturer  is  “Would 
1  run  this  item  this  way  even  if 
we  didn’t  get  a  pink  mat  or  a  red 
cent  from  the  manufacturer?” 

One  type  of  co-op  advertising 
which  irks  Mr.  Baron  no  little  is 
the  national  advertising  of  a 
branded  product  with  a  list  of 
store  names  given  as  outlets.  “Let 
alone  the  fact  that  the  national 
ad  is  inefficient  from  a  coverage 
standpoint  because  no  group  of 
stores  listed  in  such  an  insertion 
can  begin  to  serve  any  respectable 
portion  of  the  shopping  public 
reached  by  almost  any  national 
magazine,”  he  said. 

Manufacturers’  Ads 

Mr.  Baron  told  his  audience 
that  such  ads  are  essentially  manu¬ 
facturers’  ads  with  the  store  names 
rung  in  almost  as  an  afterthought. 
He  said  that  what  with  magazine 
closings  many  weeks  before  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  magazine 
on  the  newsstands,  the  decision  as 
to  what  style  to  feature,  in  what 
color,  and  at  what  price,  must  be 
made  weeks  or  months  before  any 
retail  store  would  have  to  make 
the  same  decisions  for  its  own 
newspaper  advertising. 

“If  you  know  anything  of  how 
department  stores  ‘check  out’ 
styles  .  .  .  you  know  how  wrong 
such  an  early  decision  can  be.  and 
how  much  of  a  ‘sitting  duck’  for 
their  sharp  competitors  those 
stores  can  be.  Even  where  there 
can  be  no  question  of  what  the 
price  will  be,”  Mr.  Baron  con¬ 
tinued.  “our  retail  competitor  has 
the  choice  of  offering  a  lower 
priced  unbranded  item,  or  a  lower 
priced  private  brand.  In  short, 
the  first  store  is  a  sucker  for  a 
counter-punch.” 

.According  to  Mr.  Baron,  it  is 
conceivable  that  such  a  store 


would  have  to  take  space  in  the 
local  newspaper  to  undo  the  evil 
a  wrong  choice  might  have  cre¬ 
ated,  saying  in  effect:  “We  were 
wrong  in  that  Mademoiselle  ad  of 
ours,  our  price  is  $2  less  than  we 
said,  and  we’d  like  you  to  consider 
this  style,  with  the  bows,  not  that 
one  with  the  belt.” 

Mr.  Baron  cited  the  case  of  a 
manufacturer  who  had  been  work¬ 
ing  closely  with  an  Interstate  De¬ 
partment  Stores  Buyer  and  who 
had  an  idea  that  his  selling  season 
could  be  extended  by  shooting  for 
sales  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 
The  buyer,  he  said,  suggested  a 
sale  for  the  month  in  question, 
and  the  manufacturer  was  willing 
to  consider  a  cost  price  which 
would  make  such  a  sale  possible. 
But  then  began  a  discussion  of 
what  it  would  take  to  put  such  a 
sale  over. 

“Step  by  step,”  Mr.  Baron  ex¬ 
plained,  “the  cooperative  venture 
grew  to  this  kind  of  proportions: 

“The  manufacturer  backed  a 
contest  for  people  in  our  stores. 
.Ml  kinds  of  prizes  were  set  up 
with  the  top  a  two-week  all- 
expenses-paid  luxury  tour  of  the 
West  Indies  for  two.  He  worked 
out  the  brochure  and  the  follow¬ 
up  which  created  and  held  inter¬ 
est  in  the  stores  to  a  fever  pitch. 

“We  matched  him  with  a 
stepped-up  newspaper  advertising 
program  and  with  liberal  P.M.’s 
for  the  people  on  the  selling 
floor.” 

The  result,  according  to  Mr. 
Baron,  was  that  the  stores  sold 
just  about  the  same  amount  in 
the  so-called  off-month  as  they 
sold  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
peak  months;  plus  sales  of  at  least 
$100,000.  “Of  course,”  he  added 
“the  event  was  repeated;  has  been 
more  and  more  successful  on  each 
repetition.” 

The  department  store  executive 
admitted  that  “In  a  sense,  you  can 
‘buy’  us  with  well  thought-out  co¬ 
operation  of  this  nature.  You  can 
buy  10  times  the  value  you’d  get 
from  an  equal  investment  in  the 
routine  ways.” 

Admitting  how  impossible  it  is 
for  manufacturers  to  tailor-make 
a  co-op  program  for  each  retail 
outlet,  Mr.  Baron  suggested  “that 
you  can  learn  volumes  merely  by 
working  with  one  and  then  letting 
the  others  have  the  fruits  of  your 
experience.” 

Budget  Saver  Pages 
Among  other  things.  Mr.  Baron 
urged  his  listeners  to  consider 
how  to  keep  the  dollars  they  spend 
in  so-called  dealer  aids  from  con¬ 
tributing  towards  what  one  retail¬ 
er  calls  his  “budget-saver”  page. 

Each  month  this  store’s  ad- 
manager  examines  his  dollar  ex¬ 
penditures  against  the  budget.  Mr. 
Baron  explained.  If  he  is  headed 
for  an  overspent  situation,  he  has 
a  standard  means  of  salvaging  it. 

What  is  around  in  the  way  of 
co-op  money  from  various  manu¬ 
facturers?  Fifty  here?  Ten  dol¬ 
lars  there?  The  retailer  works  out 
a  large  ad.  a  layout  from  mats  as 


Jean  Rindlaub  Is 
Ad  Woman  of  Year 


Jean  Rindlaub 

St.  Louis  —  Mrs.  Jean  Wade 
Rindlaub.  a  vicepresident  of  Bat¬ 
ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  this  week 
was  named  Advertising  VV'oman 
of  the  Year  by  the  Council  on 
Women’s  .Advertising  Clubs  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  47th  .An-  | 
nual  Convention  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America. 

.M  rs.  Rindlaub.  in  charge  of  a 
woman’s  copy  group  at  BBD&O, 
won  the  annual  award  for  out-  | 
standing  success  in  her  field  and  , 
for  her  record  of  encouraging  [ 
young  people  in  advertising. 

Last  year’s  winner  was  Miss  i 
Beatrice  .Adams,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Gardner  .Advertising 
Co.,  this  city. 

given  by  the  various  manufactur¬ 
ers — because  it  won’t  do  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  new  art.  Who’ll 
do  the  layout?  Naturally  the  most 
junior  of  the  neophytes  on  the  ad 
staff.  Where  will  the  ad  run? 
Naturally  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  store’s  regular  position. 

How  will  It  be  charged  to  the 
cooperating  manufacturers?  Well, 
continued  Mr.  Baron,  it  seems 
that  there  is  a  slight  discrepancy 
between  the  store’s  contract  rate 
and  its  rate  on  record  in  the 
manufacturer’s  files.  And  what 
with  the  rebate  for  reaching  the 
next  rate  bracket  and  running  the 
ad  in  only  part  of  a  split  run — 
the  store  nets  a  few  extra  dollars. 

“What  does  the  manufacturer 
get  out  of  such  a  deal?  For  that 
matter,  what  of  importance  does 
the  store  itself  get  out  of  the  deal?  . 
queried  Mr.  Baron.  “We’d  all  like  ; 
to  see  every  cent  spent  in  adver¬ 
tising,  no  matter  by  whom,  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  this.” 

Mr.  Baron  concluded:  “For.  if 
it  is  true  that  our  craft  is  largely 
a  matter  of  choice  of  means,  we’d 
like  you  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  assisting  us — and  to 
consider  very  heavily  cooperative  ' 
means.  We’d  like  you  to  look 
again  at  your  ‘dealer  helps’  and 
to  consider  if  they  cry  for  ending 
up  on  a  ‘budget  saver’  page.” 
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Mexico  Gives 
Papers  Credit 
In  Money  Crisis 

Mexico  City  —  The  Mexican 
Government  has  made  available 
a  credit  up  to  25  million  pesos 
(about  $3,000,000)  to  help  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  in  the  crisis 
’  arising  from  the  low  value  of  the 
peso  in  relation  to  the  dollar  and 
the  high  price  of  newsprint  which 
PIPSA.  Mexican  paper  monopoly, 
imports  from  Canada. 

This  was  disclosed  by  Gilberto 
Figueroa,  general  manager  of 
Excelsior  in  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  of  180  publishers  meeting 
here  for  the  first  time  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale  to  pay  tribute  to  Pres¬ 
ident  Aleman  for  having  not  only 
granted  them  full  freedom  of  ex¬ 


pression  but  also  assisted  them 
financially  in  the  form  of  credit. 

Col.  Jose  Garcia  Valseca  was 
chairman,  and  Rodrigo  de  Llano, 
Excelsior,  was  valedictorian  at  the 
banquet. 

Originally,  Sr.  Figueroa  said, 
the  government  had  granted  15 
million  pesos,  which  sum  was 
upped  to  25  million  later  although 
the  remaining  10  million  were  not 
forthcoming  until  President  Ale¬ 
man  personally  intervened  and  re¬ 
stored  the  full  amount. 

The  presence  in  Mexico  City 
of  so  many  publishers  from  all 
corners  of  Mexico  and  represent¬ 
ing  all  shades  of  opinion  is  re¬ 
garded  here  as  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  the  establishment  of  a 
Mexican  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Meantime  it  was  learned  that 
SNIA  VISCOSA,  Italian  pulp 


HALF  BILLION  Retail  Sales 


Retailers  in  Worcester,  THE  Central  New 
England  Market,  rang  up  an  increase  of 
28%  in  retail  sales,  1950  over  1949. 
During  this  period  Worcester  families  spent 
$541,417,000*,  elevating  the  Worcester 
Market  to  37th  position  nationally. 
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It's  clear  sale-ing  for  your  product  in 

this  prosperous  market  of  155,000  families 

when  you  advertise  consistently  in  the 

newspapers  that  blanket  the  area  —  the 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circu-  2.  intensive 

lotion  in  excess  of  150,000.  Sundays  over  Tf'^*'*****'^ 

*  coverage 

100,000. 

•Copyright  J95I,  Sales  Management  Survey  of 
Buying  Power,  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 
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WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Georoe  F.  Booth  Pulr&sko,- 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  t  SCHMITT.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS  OF  RADIO  STATION  WTAG  and  WTAG-FM 


Negro  Press 
Leaders  Meet 
In  New  York 


trust,  has  signed  contracts  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  pulp  mill  in  Chihuahua 
calling  for  the  investment  of  195 
million  pesos  (about  $20,000,000). 

The  Italian  share  is  25%  of  this 
sum.  SNIA  also  will  supply  the 
machinery  and  technicians. 

«  The  12th  annual  convention  of 

A  United  Press  dispatch  from  ‘he  Negro  Newspaper  Publishers 
Buenos  Aires,  June  13,  reported  Association  opened  in  New  York 
the  arrival  of  350  rolls  of  news-  Thursday  with  a  luncheon  in 
print  for  La  N avion  and  180  rolls  honor  of  150  advertisers  and  space 
for  Clarin  on  a  Swedish  ship  from  buyers  at  the  Belmont-Plaza  Ho- 


Gothenburg. 

■ 

Bureau  of  Advertising 
Expands  Sales  Staff 

Expansion  of  the  New  York 
national  sales  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  by  the  defend  their  right  to  live  out  their 


tel. 

Greetings  were  read  from 
President  Truman,  Governor 
Dewey  and  Mayor  Impelliteri. 
The  President  wrote: 

“The  free  peoples  of  the  world 
are  mobilizing  their  strength  to 


addition  of  three  account  execu 
tives  is  announced  by  Robert  L 


Agnew 


Ahmuty 


Moore,  eastern  sales  manager. 
They  are  David  P.  Agnew.  Steven 
J.  Ahmuty  and  John  D.  Ray¬ 
mond. 


lives  in  their  own  way  free  from 
the  threat  of  aggression.  The  Ne¬ 
gro  press  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  awakening  all  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  a  clear  recognition  of  both 
their  rights  and  their  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Such  an  awakening 
is  essential  to  the  mobilization  of 
our  full  strength  in  the  defense 
of  our  cherished  freedoms.” 

Governor  Dewey  noted  that  j 
“the  Negro  press  is  a  substantial.  L 
important  factor  in  the  newspaper  ^ 
business.  Negro  papers  fulfill  a  [ 
most  essential  function  in  Amer-  p 
ican  life.  We  have  an  arduous  ; 
road  ahead  of  us  in  obtaining 
complete  and  true  justice  and 
equality  for  all  Americans  but  I 
believe  we  in  New  York  are  show- 


Before  joining  the  Bureau.  Mr.  >ng  *be  way.  May  this  convention 
Agnew  was  a  member  of  the  ad-  another  milestone  of  social 

vertising  staff  of  the  Greenwich  justice  and  racial  equality.” 


(Conn.)  Time. 
Prior  to  that  he 
spent  a  brief  pe¬ 
riod  in  training 
at  the  Bureau. 
He  will  service 
advertisers  and 
agencies  in  the 
insurance,  tobac¬ 
co,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  other 
fields. 

M  r .  Ahmuty 
has  been  ap- 


Raymond 


In  his  remarks  to  the  advertis-  f 
ing  guests  at  the  opening  lunch¬ 
eon.  Dowdal  H.  Davis  of  the 
Kansas  City  Call,  president  of  the  | 
association,  spoke  of  the  impor-  f 
tance  of  the  “Negro  market”  and 
said:  “There  will  be  a  Negro 
market  just  as  long  as  there  is 
segregation  and  racial  exploita¬ 
tion.  Just  as  long  as  the  word 
‘restricted’  appears  or  is  implied 
in  advertising  and  various  con¬ 
tracts — just  as  long  as  there  is  an 
insensitivity  on  the  part  of  the 


pointed  to  the  sales  staff  after  majority  in  its  appraisal  of  the 
three  years  with  the  Bureau's  re-  minorities.” 

search  department.  He  will  serv-  there  is  a  Negro  press 

ice  drug,  cosmetic,  fashion  and  because  of  these  things,  and  be- 
jewelry  accounts.  cause  mass  media  do  not  ade- 

Mr.  Raymond,  who  will  work  quately  picture  the  “deprivation  of 
in  the  acloholic  beverage,  appli-  civil  rights,  discrimination  in  em 


ance  and  automotive  fields,  among 
others,  was  most  recently  with 
Stout  Sign  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Before 
that  he  was  with  the  Pepsi-Cola 


ployment,  exposure  to  personal 
indignity,  housing  problems  or 
class  legislation.” 

David  Wasko,  of  Donahue  & 


Co.  in  New  York  and  two  years  Coe,  president  of  the  Media 

in  the  research  department  of  Men’s  Association,  spoke  in  be- 

Newell-Emmett  agency.  half  of  the  advertising  men  pres- 

Nine  newspapers  have  been  ent.  Offering  some  “constructive 
added  to  the  approximately  1,000  criticism”  which  he  thought  might 
members  of  the  Bureau.  They  are  get  the  Negro  press  more  national 
Florence  (Ala.)  Times  and  Tri-  advertising.  Mr.  Wasko  mentioned 
Cities  Daily,  Monet t  (Mo.)  Times,  shortcomings  of  some  Negro  pa- 
North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget,  Pasa-  pers  as  follows:  not  enough  in- 
dena  (Calif.)  Independent,  Rich-  formation  about  the  market; 
mond  (Calif.)  Independent,  San-  sometimes  the  ads  don’t  appear 

dusky  (O. )  Register-Star-News,  after  the  order  and  copy  is  sent: 

Torrington  (Conn.)  Register,  poor  printing;  delay  in  billing  and 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian,  and  sending  proof  of  publication;  and 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World.  inattention  to  correspondence. 
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The  Inquirer's  April  linage  alone  smashed  all  monthly 
records  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  newspapers.  And — 
for  the  first  four  months  of  '51,  the  Inquirer’s  11,914,041 
lines  of  advertising  is  the  greatest  amount  ever  published 
in  a  similar  period  in  Philadelphia. 


“HotAi  else 
Can  you 
Leadership  ? 


Kioui  In  Its  \ 

I  Consecirtii/e  Year  of  Total  ) 
Adi/crtising  Leadership  ^ 
in  Philadelphia! 


linqmrer 

Philadeiphia  Pr^f^rm  Thi»  inquirer 


Exeluuv*  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  Empire  Stale  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  longacre  5-5232|  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wibhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0578 
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J.  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
Joins  Parade; 
Aide  to  Tenney 

James  W.  Brown.  Jr.,  joined 
Parade,  newspaper  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine,  this  week  as  associate  of 
Walter  Tenney, 
vicepresident  i  n 
charge  of  pub¬ 
lisher  relations. 

The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made 
by  Arthur  H. 

(Red)  Motley, 
publisher  of 
Parade. 

M  r .  Brown, 
who 

sales  manager  of 


It's  the  Berries 

The  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  David  U.  Eyre,  waxed 
poetic  on  a  June  day: 

“Strawberries  arrive 
And  I've 
A  hive.” 


been  rector;  Dan  S.  Renner,  assistant 

_  advertising  manager,  and  Paul  W. 

the  Chicago  Trib-  Brown  Eardley,  classified  advertising  man- 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate  ager.  • 

since  August  1948,  is  well-known  Mr.  Parker  joined  the  Dispatch 
in  the  newspaper  field,  having  two  years  ago  as  assistant  to  Mr. 

been  associated  with  Editor  &  Kreger,  who  was  then  advertising 
Publisher  for  23  years.  manager.  He  was  previously  as- 

A  graduate  of  the  University  sociated  with  the  Zanesville  (O.) 
of  Missouri,  he  worked  in  the  News. 

circulation  and  advertising  depart-  Mr.  Renner  was  also  with  the 
ments  of  several  newspapers  be-  Zanesville  News  before  joining 
fore  joining  the  circulation  staff  the  Dispatch  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
of  E&P  in  1925.  Moving  from  Eardley  joined  the  paper  six 
circulation  to  advertising  he  later  months  ago  as  assistant  advertis- 
became  business  manager  and  in  ing  manager.  He  was  previously 
1940  was  named  vicepresident  with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun- 
and  publisher.  He  was  president  Telegraph  five  years, 
and  publisher  when  he  left  E&P  ■ 

in  1948.  Publisher's  Will 

Students  Sell  Shares  “  Ho™® 

In  European  Jaunt  paper  publisher’s  generosity  may 

Waterbury,  Conn. — ^“Invest  in  make  a  dream  come  true  for  some 
us  and  we  will  keep  you  informed  families  who  have  wanted  a  home 

on  our  trip.”  of  their  own  but  couldn’t  afford  it. 

With  that  slogan  two  youths.  Publisher  George  A.  Laughlin’s 
graduated  this  week  from  Boston  will  makes  it  possible  for  families 
University’s  School  of  Journalism,  to  borrow  money  to  buy  a  home, 
have  raised  a  fund  which  will  be  without  having  to  pay  interest, 
used  in  their  summer  junket  The  former  newspaper  publish- 
through  Europe.  er  and  industrialist  left  $500,000 

William  E.  Sheehy,  22,  of  Water-  worth  of  securities,  which  yield 
bury,  and  John  T.  (Coates,  25,  Salt  some  $20,000  a  year  in  interest. 
Lake  City,  Utah,  decided  a  few  Mr.  Laughlin  died  15  years 
months  ago  to  sell  “shares”  for  ago.  His  will  provided  that  the 
their  trip.  They  asked  friends  and  interest  would  be  used  for  home 
relatives  to  invest  $1  for  which  loans  when  his  wife  died.  Mrs. 
they  would  “pay  back”  in  post  Laughlin  died  recently,  so  now 
cards  from  places  they  visit  and  the  interest  will  be  available  to 
personal  calls  to  investors’  rela-  any  “sober”  man  who  has  a  job 
tives.  The  youths  also  promised  and  three  or  more  children  for 
to  pay  the  investments  in  full  use  in  building  a  $5,()(X)  to  $10,- 
within  10  years.  Some  subscrib-  000  home, 
ers  have  declined  repayment.  ■ 

Among  the  first  of  the  65  in-  France  Signs  Pact 
vestors  was  Raymond  J.  Fanning,  —  „  -r  ^ 


From  Syms*  SMALL  TALK*  Lo8  Angeles  Mirror  Enterprises  Syndicate 


^..,and  get  the 
name  rishL  hi 


Don’t  worry,  Butch  . . .  they’ll  get  it  right - 
I  just  as  they’ve  heen  getting  your  father’s 
and  mother’s  right ...  long  before  you  were 
born.  And  your  uncles’  and  aunts’  and  cousins’ 
and  grandparents’. 

Your  name  .  .  .  like  theirs  ...  is  news  in  your 
Localnews  daily  — only  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  where  a  story  about  your  christening  or 
birthday  party  or  any  normal  event  in  your  life 
can  stop  readers  quicker  than  a  Moscow,  London 
or  Washington  dateline. 

Your  name  is  the  most  interesting  news  in  the 
world  to  readers  of  your  Localnews  daily.  Don’t 
worry.  Butch  . . .  the  local  newspaper  people  will 
get  it  right.  They  specialize  in  the  names  of  aver¬ 
age  people. 


’LOCALNEWS  DAILIES— basic  advertising  medium'* 


The  Jul  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATn  ES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  PITTSBURGH 


“Our  Classified  Ads  may  have  something  of  in¬ 
terest  to  you  this  week— have  you  read  them?*' 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGAZINE 


advertising 


tn 


Advertising  circles  are  all  agog!  WEEKEND  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE — Canada’s  first  color  gravure  supplement 
— will  become  part  of  the  week  end  editions  of  these 
great  Canadian  newspapers*. 

What  does  it  mean  to  advertisers?  First:  A  whop¬ 
ping  audience  of  more  than  800,000  Canadian  families, 
assured  by  the  circulation  of  these  newspapers.  Second: 
Blanket  coverage  of  Canada’s  important  urban  mar¬ 
kets  where  retail  sales  are  greatest.  Third:  The 
high  'family  readership  which  color  gravure  supple¬ 
ments  unquestionably  enjoy.  Fourth:  An  opportunity 
to  add  the  selling  power  of  color  to  your  advertising 
message. 

Facts  and  figures  are  now  available  to  prove  it.  First 
issue.  Sept.  8th,  1951.  Published  by  The  Montreal 
Standard  Publishing  Company. 

*The  London  Free  Press 
The  Montreal  Daily  Star 
The  Standard 
The  Telegram  (Toronto) 

The  Telegraph-Journal  and  Evening 
Times-Globe  (Saint  John) 

The  Times  and  Transcript  (Moncton) 

The  Vancouver  Sun 


Initial  Circulation  in 

Canada  over  800,000 


Canada 

/ 

the  biggest 

news 

years 


N«w  Y»Hi; 

O’Moro  A  Ormsbee, 

Graybar  laiWiiie, 

420  laxington  Ava., 

Totapboa*  MUrray  Hill  S-10M 

Chicaia; 

Tha  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 

Tribuna  Tawor, 

435  North  Michloan  Ava., 

Toiophorta  SUporior  7-4AM 

Montragl; 

WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZipCL 
231  $1.  Janwt  Si.  W., 

Talophona  MArquoNa  4251 


W.  D.  Taylor,  Advg.  Mor, 
WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE, 
147  Unhrartily  Ava., 

Talopharia  EMpira  3-7451 


WEEKEND 

PICTUBE  MAGAZINE 
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Papers  to  Get 
Ad  Council's 
Holiday  Kit 


Burnett  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
account  executive. 

Special  ads  were  prepared  by 
the  Aitkin-Kynett  agency,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  Philadelphia  and  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  special  copy  was  prepared 
for  the  13  original  states. 

The  campaign  is  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation  and  the  U.  S.  Com¬ 
mission  for  Commemoration  of 
the  175th  Anniversary  of  the 
Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Copy  uses  the  key¬ 
note,  “work,  save,  vote,  pray”. 

■ 

Starchy  Comment 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Leo  Aikman, 
The  campaign  was  prepared  by  associate  editor  of  the  Constitu- 
the  Leo  Burnett  agency  on  two  tion  says  the  reason  the  Douglas 
weeks’^  notice.  Donald  B.  Hause,  County  (Ga.)  Sentinel  puts  out 
advertising  manager  of  Armour  such  a  clean  sheet  is  because  the 
and  Co.  was  coordinator  of  the  Sentinel  building  is  situated  be- 
campaign,  and  Mike  Meyer  of  tween  two  laundries. 


71  144  questionnaires,  or  approi 

•  •CCUrUCY  A  ©5 X  mately  70%, ”  reported  Robert  1 

Lucas,  executive  editor.  “We  w« 
Xl0V0C[lS  uirOlS  also  pleased  with  our  readers’  ho 

*  It"  o  J  regard  to  the  accura 

in  irUDllC  £l0COrCl  of  our  reporting.” 

Yakima,  Wash.  -  Fallibility  of  144  stories  returned  m 

the  public  record  as  a  source  for  approximah 

facts  or  the  proper  spelling  of  71%  were  graded  as  entirely  c« 
names  has  been  re-emphasized  for  readers,  37  containe  d 

the  news  staff  of  the  Yakima 
Morning  Herald  and  Yakima  Daily  nieanings. 

Republic  by  results  of  an  accuracy  A  Hospital  ‘Blooper* 

survey.  Of  two  stories  marked  as  coi 

Conducted  in  mid-April,  the  taining  serious  error,  one  ca 
survey  was  made  by  clipping  at  cerned  the  theft  and  recovery  ( 
random  206  news  stories  from  firearms,  and  was  taken  from  t!i 
the  two  dailies.  The  clippings  were  public  record.  The  other  was 
attached  to  a  questionnaire  and  real  “blooper”  in  which  a  hous' 
mailed  to  persons  named  in  the  wife  was  reported  to  have  bee 
stories  with  an  invitation  to  check  treated  at  a  hospital  for  an  ii 
the  stories  for  proper  spelling  of  Jury.  In  reality  it  was  her  hu 
names,  proper  addresses,  correct  band  who  had  been  injured, 
facts  and  correct  meaning.  Listed  as  minor  errors  by  tea 

13  cases  of  nrisspelk 


ers  were 
names,  14  stories  which  were  j 
correct  factually  and  11  in  whk 
the  meaning  of  the  story  w 
wrong. 

A  major  source  of  misspelk 
names,  it  was  found,  are  hospit 
record  books.  Persons  enterii 
hospitals,  especially  for  emergen; 
treatment,  are  more  interested 
seeing  a  doctor  than  getting  tlx 
names  spelled  correctly. 

Even  Friends  Unreliable 
The  survey  further  indicatt 
that  even  close  friends  of  perse: 
mentioned  in  news  items  are  i 
unreliable  source  for  proper  spe! 
ing  of  names  of  persons  in  n 
news. 

The  questionnaire  used  in  tl 
survey  provided  space  for  addition 
comment  and  criticism.  Many  pi 
ticipants  took  the  time  to  rema; 
in  a  complimentary  vein  on  tl 
caliber  of  the  papers’  reporting 
Mr.  Lucas  said  similar  surve 
will  be  made  periodically. 


‘‘more  than 
the  Philadelphia 
market  lies 
outside 

the  city  ^ 

limits’*  / 


WE  AGREE!  ' 

With  The  Reminder 
NorristmvUf  Pa.,  Is  Thc"’^®®^ 
mPORTAKT  Segment  Of  This 
*‘Outside^^  IRarhet! 


Society-Women's 
Section  Re-Styled 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Vicn 
Whitaker,  telegraph  editor  of  ti 
San  Diego  Union  for  eight  yea: 
has  been  assigned  to  re-style  «« 
treatment  and  makeup  of  the  • 
ciety  and  women’s  news  section 

The  trend  will  be  away  from 
small  “party”  type  item  to  n«> 
of  more  general  interest  to  wome 
according  to  Richard  F.  Pourai 
managing  editor.  Fashions,  c<^ 
ing  and  homemaking  will  be  gi« 
greater  stress.  A  permanent  mil 
executive  society  editor,  yet  to  S 
chosen,  is  being  considered. 


Norristown  is  a  market  no  other  medium 
can  cover  so  well !  Times  Herald  circulation 
reaches  95%  of  all  the  Norristown  area 
homes,  and  all  is  home  delivered.  There  is 
no  other  medium  so  influential  —  because 
The  Times  Herald  has  been  guiding  Norris¬ 
town’s  buying  habits  for  over  150  years! 


Times  Herald 
Circulation 
Now  At  An  All 
Time  High  Of 


Reporter  Turns  Priest 

William  McDougall,  pre-»i 
police  reporter  on  the  Salt  Ld 
City  (Utah)  Telegram,  Unit! 
Press  staffer  in  Shanghai,  and  Ni 
man  Fellow,  took  up  his  duti 
this  week  as  subdeacon  in  a  Call 
olic  parish  of  Salt  Lake  City,  fa 
lowing  ordination  at  the  Cathol 
University  of  America  in  WaS 
ington.  He  told  of  his  war  al 
ventures  in  “Six  Bells  Off  Javi 
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Centennial  Is  Marked 
By  San  Jose  Mercury 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Born  with  the 
aid  of  equipment  from  two  news¬ 
papers  which  had  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  the  State  capital  had  moved 
away,  .he  San  Jose  Mercury  ob¬ 
serves  its  centennial  June  17. 

The  100th  birthday  edition  of 
more  than  200  pages  wrapped  in 
bright  gold  and  yellow  will  her¬ 
ald  “the  Mercury  century”  begun 
when  a  vast  tent  city  folded  and 
passed  away,  leaving  a  commun¬ 
ity  then  basically  political  to  fol¬ 
low  agricultural  fortunes. 

This  issue,  by  far  the  greatest 
in  Mercury  history,  was  produced 
from  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
plant  now  expanded  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  city  block.  The 
construction  and  re-equipment 
program  cost  $1,000,000  and  was 
completed  last  October. 

In  Hayes  Family  50  Years 
The  new  production  facilities 
are  the  special  contribution  of  the 
second  generation  of  the  Hayes 
family,  who  just  a  decade  ago 
abandoned  a  pretentious  but  in¬ 
adequate  and  costly  downtown 
building  and  renovated  an  old 
market  into  a  newspaper  plant. 

Members  of  the  Hayes  family 
have  directed  the  destinies  of  the 
Mercury  over  half  of  the  paper’s 
century.  It  was  on  Aug.  20,  1901, 
that  E.  A.  “Red”  Hayes  and  J.  O. 
“Black”  Hayes,  brothers,  acquired 
the  paper.  They  had  bought  the 
San  Jose  JJerald  on  Christmas 
Eve  of  1900. 

Today  the  co-publishers  are 
Elystus  L.  Hayes,  the  son  of 
J.  O.  Hayes,  and  Harold  C.  Hayes, 
the  son  of  E.  A.  Hayes.  Miss 
Sibyl  Hayes,  sister  of  Harold 
Hayes,  also  is  active  on  the  paper, 
being  book  editor. 

By  virtue  of  its  birth.  June  20, 
1851,  as  the  Weekly  Visitor,  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  is  the  second 
oldest  newspaper  of  continuous 
publication  in  California.  The 
oldest  is  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union,  which  claims  title  as  the 
oldest  continuously  published  daily 
in  the  Far  West. 

Founded  by  J.  C.  Emerson, 
publisher;  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  editor, 
and  J.  F.  Damon,  a  minister  and 
the  third  partner,  the  Weekly 
Visitor  was  to  have  several 
changes  of  name  in  its  first  10 
years.  But  since  1860  the  name 
Mercury  has  been  identified  with 
the  paper,  and  for  many  of  the 
early  years  a  winged  Mercury  of 
various  sizes  was  to  be  found  in 
the  masthead. 

Series  of  Strong  f^itors 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Damon’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  enterprise  ended 
within  a  year,  and  by  1852  the 
Weekly  Visitor  was  housed  over 
the  then  magnificent  Bella  Union 
saloon.  Publisher  Emerson  took 


on  a  new  name  for  the  paper — 
Santa  Clara  Register,  in  deference 
to  the  county  of  which  San  Jose  is 
the  seat — and  also  a  new  editor, 
F.  B.  Murdoch. 

Mr.  Murdoch  was  the  first  of 
a  continuing  series  of  strong  edi¬ 
tors.  He  assailed  the  city  fathers 
for  failure  to  eliminate  “Lake 
Hoppe”  from  the  city’s  main  in¬ 
tersection.  blasted  merchants  for 
storing  dynamite  on  their  prem¬ 
ises,  ousted  Publisher  Emerson 
and  adopted  the  name  of  Santa 
Clara  Telegraph.  His  term  as  edi¬ 
tor  lasted  eight  years,  and  was 
then  described  as  one  of  the  long¬ 
est  in  the  history  of  California 
newspapers. 

W.  N.  Slocum,  Mr.  Murdoch’s 
successor,  introduced  the  Mercury 
appellation  by  calling  the  paper 
the  Telegraph  and  Mercury.  But 
within  a  year  the  paper  was  turned 
over  to  James  Jerome  Owen,  a 
printer  who  had  completed  his 
apprenticeship  in  New  York’s  On¬ 
ondaga  County  at  the  age  of  18. 
Mr.  Owen’s  early  associate  was 
another  printer,  B.  H.  Cottle. 

Mr.  Owen’s  quarter-century  of 
activity  in  San  Jose  journalism 
included  two  sallies  into  the  daily 
field,  each  followed  by  a  retreat. 
Twice  he  developed  press  capac¬ 
ity,  installing  a  power  operated 
press  in  1872.  He  sold  out  in 
December,  1884,  to  Charles  Short- 
ridge,  who  had  acquired  the  San 
Jose  Times  a  year  earlier.  J.  J. 
Owen  became  an  editorial  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Clifford  J.  Owen, 
his  son,  was  named  Shortridge’s 
assistant. 

Mr.  Shortridge  was  publisher 
for  14  years,  stepping  aside  only 
for  a  brief  period  in  1885,  when 
F.  A.  Taylor  headed  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Taylor  restored  the 
name  Mercury. 

Mr.  Shortridge  had  bought  the 
paper  from  Mr.  Owen  for  $8,000, 
and  he  sold  to  a  new  company, 
with  Clarence  M.  Wooster  the  ed¬ 
itor  and  manager,  for  $100,000. 
His  assistant,  Clifford  Owen,  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Mercury  36  years 
and  then  took  over  the  manager¬ 
ship  of  a  paper  in  Portland,  Ore. 
.Alfred  Holman  bought  out  Woo¬ 
ster,  and  the  first  50  years  of  the 
Mercury’s  century  neared  their 
end. 

Good  Government  League 

The  Hayes  brothers,  who  ob¬ 
tained  their  nicknames  from  lux¬ 
urious  beards,  were  practicing  at¬ 
torneys  in  Wisconsin  and  partners, 
with  their  mother,  in  iron  ore  ex¬ 
plorations  there  and  in  Michigan. 
Coming  to  Santa  Clara  County  in 
1887,  they  first  bought  a  ranch 
and  then  became  interested  in 
Sierra  gold  mining  property.  They 
were  heavy  financial  losers  in  the 
depression  of  1893,  but  recovered 


their  iron  mines.  The  brothers 
became  interested  in  a  Good  Gov¬ 
ernment  League  and  ran  for  office 
in  1900,  but  were  beaten. 

Still  intent  on  improving  the 
county’s  government,  the  brothers 
bought  the  San  Jose  Herald,  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  and  J.  O.  Hayes  be¬ 
came  president  and  manager. 
Eight  months  later  they  purchased 
the  controlling  interest  in  the  Mer¬ 
cury. 

Sparked  by  the  newspaper  sup¬ 
port,  the  Good  Government 
League  revived.  And  E.  A.  Hayes 
was  elected  to  Congress.  This  was 
the  first  of  seven  terms  he  served 
in  Washington.  With  his  brother 
in  Washington  much  of  the  time, 
management  of  the  newspaper  fell 
more  and  more  on  J.  O.  Hayes. 

An  early  improvement  was  the 
purchase  of  a  Hoe  Double-Supple¬ 
ment  press  with  24-page  capacity. 

It  was  Oct.  27,  1913,  that  the 
morning  and  evening  dailies  were 
merged  into  the  morning  Mercury 
Herald.  Press  capacities  were  in¬ 
creased  in  1924  by  purchase  of 
a  Hoe  Sextuple  press  and  again  in 
1930  when  a  64-page  Goss  was 
installed.  This  Goss  was  in  serv¬ 
ice  until  last  Fall,  when  a  Goss 
Headliner  went  into  service. 

Co-Publisher  Since  1939 
E.  L.  Hayes  and  H.  C.  Hayes, 
cousins,  became  co-publishers  in 
1939.  The  move  to  the  present 
site  was  made  in  February  of 
1942,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
the  San  Jose  Evening  News  was 
purchased  from  the  heirs  of  G. 
Logan  Payne. 

The  Mercury  and  the  News  are 
competitive  editorially,  but  other 
staffs  operate  jointly,  aside  from 
mechanical.  A.  R.  Bower,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  Chicago  Herald- American,  is 
advertising  director  with  Charles 
J.  DeLorenzo.  retail  advertising 
manager,  and  H.  J.  Harrison  head¬ 
ing  the  classified  departments. 
D.  W.  Farmer  is  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  Daniel  K.  Stern,  public 
relations  manager,  and  Harry  G. 
Krupp,  mechanical  superintendent. 

Kenneth  S.  Conn,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  two  newspapers,  is  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press 
and  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune-Telegram.  Jack  Wright 
heads  the  News  editorial  forces, 
and  Ross  Miller  is  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Mercury  with  W.  A. 
Albee  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

The  historical  sections  of  the 
Mercury’s  centennial  edition  con¬ 
tain  100,000  words  and  200  pho¬ 
tographs.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  education,  “liquid  gold,” 
religion,  transportation,  civic  af¬ 
fairs,  agriculture  and  industry, 
with  special  treatment  given  to  the 
canneries  abundant  in  this  area. 
Preparation  of  these  sections  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury’s  public  relations  department, 
headed  by  Mr.  Stern.  Major  as¬ 
sists  in  the  historical-writing  job 
were  credited  to  Clyde  Arbuckle, 
city  historian;  Carroll  Hurd,  Pa¬ 
tricia  Loomis  and  Bob  Couchman. 


Hopalong  Visi 
Offers  Peg  for 
Ads,  Contest 

Portland,  Ore. — ^When  H( 
along  Cassidy  (William  Boy 
was  invited  to  be  grand  marsl 
of  the  Portland  Rose  Festival  i 
rade,  the  Journal  decided  to  r 
a  special  12-page  tabloid  adver 
ing  section. 

On  checking  with  Hopalc 
Cassidy  Enterprises,  the  pa; 
learned  two  things:  (1)  no  nei 
paper  had  ever  done  an  advert 
ing  section  tie-in  with  his  perso; 
appearance,  to  their  knowledi 
so  they  had  no  tear  sheets  or  pi 
posed  plans  to  suggest,  and  ( 
Hopalong  was  enthusiastic  a 
they  would  cooperate  by  send; 
pictures,  mats  and  backgrou 
material  as  well  as  making  ; 
rangements  for  prizes  from  Ihi 
franchised  manufacturers. 

Since  there  was  no  pattern 
follow,  the  Journal  advertising  a: 
promotion  departments  decided 
dream  up  a  Hopalong  Cassidy  co 
test  for  children  to  stimulate  pap 
sales  and  reader  interest. 

The  section  carried  more  th| 
7,500  lines  of  paid  advertising,  J 
cording  to  Morrie  L.  Sharp,  advtjj 
tising  manager.  v 

Prizes  for  Studying  Sketch 

John  Waddingham,  promotii 
artist,  laid  out  a  full  page  pen  a: 
ink  sketch  of  the  hero  and  fill 
in  cloud  effects  and  the  grou: 
with  a  multitude  of  Bar-20’s,  Ho 
along’s  brand. 

Prizes  were  offered  to  the  tx 
or  girl  who  counted  nearest  f 
correct  number  of  Bar-20’s  a’ 
nearest  the  correct  number  i 
times  the  name,  Hopalong  Cassii 
appeared  in  the  advertisements 
the  entire  section. 

The  contest  ran  from  Juno 
to  12  and  225  prizes  were  offeR 
General  promotion  was  hand! 
by  Vernon  R.  Churchill,  prom 
tion  manager  of  the  paper  and ! 
sistant  to  the  publisher. 

If  any  of  the  first  five  pri 
winning  answers  were  on  offic: 
entry  blanks  clipped  from  t; 
paper,  then  in  addition  to  t: 
prizes  stipulated,  the  entrants  • 
ceived  a  Hopalong  Cassidy  savin 
account  in  the  amount  of  $2. 1 
eluded  with  the  account  would ' 
a  Hoppy  pass  book  and  a  “Te 
derfoot”  badge. 

The  Journal  circulation  depa' 
ment  took  advantage  of  the 
per’s  tie-in  with  Hopalong  and  a 
ranged  for  a  special  daytime  tta 
atre  party  for  2.000  Journal  ca 
riers.  their  brothers  and  sister 
Hopalong  made  a  personal  appea 
a  nee. 

■ 

Pioneers'  Tabloid 

Houston — Pioneer  H  o  u  s  t  c 
business  firms  were  featured  in 
special  48-page  tabloid  seetk 
published  in  the  Houston  Chrff 
icle  June  10. 
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California’s  second  oldest  .continuously  published  newspaper  . . .  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  .  .  .  celebrates  its  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  on  June  20th,  1951. 
Since  its  founding  in  1851,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  has  paced  and  led  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  its  community.  It  is  proud  of  its  accomplishments  and  of  its  contri¬ 
butions,  during  the  century  past,  to  the  development  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
Continuously  alert  to  community  needs,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  has  steadily 
improved  its  coverage  of  news,  its  interpretive  features,  and  its  physical  plant. 
It  has  kept  faith  with  the  tradition  of  three  generations  that  the  Mercury 
reflects  the  best  in  faith  and  integrity  that  has  prospered  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
Under  co-publishers  Elystus  L.  and  Harold  C.  Hayes,  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
begins  a  second  century  of  service.  In  an  ultra-modern  plant,  one  of  the 
nation’s  finest,  completed  late  last  year,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  its  sister 
newspaper  the  San  Jose  Evening  News,  will  continue  to  serv'e  the  needs  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  ...  as  it  grows  and  prospers. 

§an  dn&f  Ulmurg 


(MORNING) 


rruru-JJmH 


(EVENING) 


(SUNDAY) 


Mctrepelitoii  Son  Jos*,  hub  of  Santa  Clara  County,  one  of 
the  nation’s  richest  agricultural  areas  and  fastest  'growing 
industrial  communities  .  .  .  served  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News,  morning,  evening  and  Sunday. 
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Life  Insurance  Sales 
Jump  With  Local  Ads 


A  HIGH-FREQUENCY,  localized 
newspaper  ad  campaign  helped 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  increase 
its  sales  of  new  insurance  by 
223%  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  June  issue  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Facts,  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

In  less  than  two  years — from 
May,  1949  to  March,  1951 — Pru¬ 
dential’s  share  of  all  new  life  in¬ 
surance  sold  in  the  Phoenix  area 
was  pushed  from  3.7  to  16.1%, 
the  Bureau  reports. 

In  terms  of  the  “calculated  po¬ 
tential”  of  insurance  sales  in  the 
area,  which  Prudential  fixed  at 
$4,300,000  a  year,  the  success  re¬ 
ported  was  equally  impressive.  In 
1947,  with  no  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  while  Prudential  con¬ 
tinued  its  investment  in  national 
magazine  and  network  radio  pro¬ 
motion,  the  score  stood  at  $1,- 
865,500  as  against  the  $4,300,000 


“Calculated  potential.” 

By  the  end  of  1949,  with  the 
newspaper  campaign  having  been 
launched  early  in  that  year,  an¬ 
nual  sales  had  climbed  to  $3,- 
282,000— and  by  the  end  of  1950, 
with  newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
tinuing,  to  $6,031,000. 

Hometown  Angle 

The  newspaper  campaign  began 
shortly  after  Prudential  opened  a 
new  district  office  in  Phoenix, 
with  a  2,000-line  ad  establishing 
the  “hometown  business”  theme. 
Then  came,  on  a  once-a-week  fre¬ 
quency,  400-line  ads  introducing 
agents  individually  with  the  head¬ 
line  “Prudential  men  at  work,” 
showing  them  at  leisure  time  or 
community  service  activity. 

This  series  was  followed  by  the 
campaign’s  “real  power  punches” 
— more  every-week  400-line  ads 
with  pictures  and  thumbnail  testi- 


THE  AKRON  MARKET 


As  Uncle 
Snm  Sees  It: 


The  U.  S  Bureou  o<  the  Census 
defines  Akron  os  o  separote  ond 
distinct  Metropolitan  oreo. 
This  is  o  rich  oreo  where  the 
Akron  Beocon  Journol  hos 


100%  Coverage 


THE  RICH  AKRON 
METROPOLITAN  AREA 

(Summit  County) 


The  Akron  Metropolitan  Area  (Summit  County) 
plus  ...  13  Townsthips  in  Portage  County 

plus  ....  7  Townships  in  Medina  County 
plus  ....  I  Townships  in  lA  ayne  County 
plus  ....  4  Tow-nships  in  Stark  County 

make  up  Akron'e  Retail  Trading  Area . a  market 

where  practically  every  home  receives  Akron's  ONLY 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 

A  rich  market  lehere  there  i* 
no  substitute  for  the  Beacon 
fournal  if  fou  teish  to  reach 
and  sell  Akron  Buyers. 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

John  S.  Knifht,  Publisher 
Represented  Notionolly  by:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


So.  Bend  Tribune 
Opens  Cafeteria 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  A  new 
cafeteria  dining  room  for  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune 
was  opened  last  week. 

The  cafeteria,  operated  by  Na¬ 
tionwide  Food  Service,  Inc.,  has 
more  than  3,000  square  feet  of 
space,  with  dining  seats  for  ap¬ 
proximately  100  persons.  The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  Tribune  employes 
is  about  300. 


monials  from  local  Prudential 
policyholders.  The  campaign  had 
an  almost  immediate  effect,  says 
the  Bureau.  Inquiries  skyrocketed 
and  closings  were  increased. 

“Just  about  everybody  in  town,” 
the  Bureau  relates,  “was  conscious 
that  Prudential  was  now  part  of 
Phoenix  with  a  big  operation  that 
was  clearly  going  places.” 

The  same  localized  approach  is 
now  being  used  in  Fresno,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Sacramento,  Seattle,  Chey¬ 
enne  and  elsewhere  in  the  West. 

Papers  Proved  Worth 
Commenting  on  the  success  of 
the  Phoenix  campaign,  Edward  F. 
Baumer,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Prudential's  western  home 
office  in  Los  Angeles,  told  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  “Even  though  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  all  of  the  intangibles 
involved  in  a  successful  selling 
program,  the  part  played  by  local 
newspaper  advertising  in  opening 
agency  activity  in  a  specific  terri¬ 
tory  has  proved  its  importance  to 
us  conclusively.” 

“Our  Phoenix  experience,”  Mr. 
Baumer  continued,  “is  a  clear-cut 
example  of  the  excellent  results 
that  can  be  achieved  by  using 
newspaper  advertising  at  the  local 
level.” 

■ 

Seattle  Times  Plans 
Sunday  Roto  Magazine 

Seattle  —  The  Seattle  Times 
will  publish  a  Sunday  colorgrav- 
ure  pictorial  magazine  beginning 
Sept.  16. 

The  color  roto  picture  section, 
the  first  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
will  be  independently  edited  and 
produced.  Advertising  space  will 
be  offered  both  in  full  color  and 
monotone. 

Harry  Cahill,  general  manager, 
said  the  Times  will  join  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Group  of  newspapers 
who  publish  their  own  Sunday 
roto  magazines. 

■ 

2  New  Vicepresidents 
Elected  at  Compton 

Chester  W.  Dudley,  Jr.  and 
William  Geoghegan,  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Compton  Advertising, 
Inc.,  have  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dents  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Dudley  joined  Compton  in 
1949  and  is  an  account  executive 
for  Procter  &  Gamble.  Mr, 
Geoghegan  joined  Compton  in 
1948  from  Pepsi  Cola  and  is  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Tender  Leaf 
Tea. 


Illinois  Mart  | 
Consumer  Study 
Ready  Shortly 

C.  E.  Phillips,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  at  the 
15th  annual  meeting  in  Spring- 
field  May  31  through  June  2. 

Loring  C.  Merwin,  publisher  of 
the  Bloomington  Pantograph,  and 
William  B.  Hamel,  publisher  of 
the  Mattoon  Journal-Gazette,  were 
elected  vicepresident  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  respectively. 

Consumer  Survey 
Myron  F.  Batterton,  general 
manager,  announced  that  the  sixth 
annual  Illinois  Consumer  Analysis 
survey  is  now  in  the  printing  stage 
and  would  soon  be  released  to 
manufacturers  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Phillips  in  his  report  on  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  organization  during 
the  past  year  stated  a  new  peak 
in  sales  and  promotion  work  had 
been  reached  and  that  during  the 
coming  year  the  sales  activity  of 
the  office  would  be  expanded. 

Luncheon  speakers  were  Dr. 
Fred  Seibert,  director.  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications. 
University  of  Illinois,  and  Dr. 

C.  H.  Sandage,  chairman.  Cur¬ 
riculum  of  Advertising,  University 
of  Illinois.  A.  W.  Shipton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Copley  Press,  also 
spoke. 

Past  Presidents  Honored 
Members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  elected  include:  C.  Ray¬ 
mond  Long,  publisher,  Elgin  Cou¬ 
rier-News;  Grant  Coover,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Southern  Illi¬ 
noisan;  John  L.  Nugent,  co-pub¬ 
lisher,  Lincoln  Evening  Courier; 
Harold  E.  Swanson,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Rock  Island 
Argus-Moline  Dispatch;  Robert 
Fay,  manager  general  advertising, 
Jacksonville  Journal-Courier;  Bur¬ 
rell  Small,  business  manager,  Kan¬ 
kakee  Daily  Journal,  and  (Jrover 
Shipton,  assistant  to  publisher, 
Springfield  Journal  &  Register. 

Following  the  annual  banquet, 
Ben  Weir,  publisher  of  the  Charle¬ 
ston  Courier,  presented  electric 
clocks  to  the  past  presidents  for 
service  to  the  organization.  Those  ' 
receiving  awards  were:  A.  W. 
Shipton,  president  of  Copley  Press, 
Springfield;  E.  Keneth  Todd,  gen-  ^ 
eral  manager,  Rockford  Star  and 
Register  Republic;  A.  O.  Lindsay, 
president,  Quincy  Herald  Whig; 
Joe  Bunting,  general  manager, 
Bloomington  Pantagraph;  F.  Ward 
Just,  general  manager,  Waukegan 
News-Sun;  P.  H.  Wire,  general 
manager.  East  St.  Louis  Journal; 
Harry  Sward,  co-publisher,  Mo¬ 
line  Dispatch;  F.  F.  McNaughton, 
publisher,  Pekin  Times;  Ben  T. 
Shaw,  national  advertising  manag¬ 
er,  Dixon  Telegraph;  Charles  Hoe- 
fer,  publisher,  Aurora  Beacon- 
News,  and  C.  E.  Phillips,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Rockford  News¬ 
papers. 
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Here— at  surprisingly  low  cost— is  a  high-quality 
Film  Reader  which  will  enable  even  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  come  when 
bulky  back  issues  are  put  on  Recordak  Microfilm. 

Just  look  at  some  of  the  features  you’ll  find  in  the 
Recordak  Film  Reader,  Model  MPE — all  designed  to 
give  you  fast,  convenient  reference  at  a  new  low  cost, 

•  It’s  extremely  compact  ...  fits  on  a  desk  (or  table)  top. 
And  it  weighs  less  than  fifty  pounds,  which  means  it  can 
be  moved  about  at  will. 


•  It  has  a  reflection-type  reading  screen,  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  at  desk  level.  The  surface  is  matte-finished  to  reduce 
glare  ...  is  shielded  on  3  sides  against  room  lighting. 

•  It  has  a  fixed  magnification  ratio  of  19  to  1 — especially 
practical  for  reading  newspaper  pages  photographed  at 
reduction  ratios  of  16  to  1  or  20  to  1. 

•  It  keeps  your  film  in  sharp  focus  at  all  times — when  you’re 
whisking  through  a  roll . . .  and  when  you’re  concentrating 
on  one  "page.” 

•  It  has  an  improved  "travel”  mechanism  which  allows  you 
to  advance  or  rewind  your  films  smoothly,  swiftly. 

All  these  features  contribute  to  speed,  ease,  convenience. 
And  there  are  other  important  advances,  as  you  ivill  see, 
when  you  get  complete  information  on  the  new,  economical 
Recordak  Film  Reader,  Model  MPE. 

Write  today  .  . .  telling  us  approximately  how  many 
pages  your  newspaper  publishes  a  year.  Then  we’ll 
show  you  the  low  cost  of  bringing  Recordak  Newspaper 
Service  to  your  plant.  Recordak  Corporation  {Subsidiary 
of  Eastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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(SubtidiarY  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  newspaper  application 
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Ways  to  Save  Newsprint  fhr^, 


Following  is  a  continuation  of 
"318  Ways  to  Conserve  News¬ 
print,”  as  compiled  by  AN  PA 
from  World  War  II  practices  of 
newspapers  (E&P,  June  2,  p.  26 
and  June  9,  p.  44): 


THE  WHOLE 

■  56  COUNTY 

SIOUXLAND 

Market 


WITH  THIS 
MEDIUM 


3[llf  Sioux  ffitta  Sonmal 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 


,  fOR 

,!•••  5  WISTIRN 

— V  ^(DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news- 
prmt.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Specialists 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54lh  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 

rSl - - - — - 

I  Temporary  paper  shortage  may 
I  limit  our  abili^  to  serve  you  now. 

I  But  please  write  for  samples  any- 
I  way.  Press  time  is  available. 


NAME 


I  ADDRESS 


Reduced  unpaid  space. 

Used  advertising  on  editorial 
and  sports  pages. 

Authorized  composing  room  to 
put  ads  on  editorial  page  not  to 
exceed  40  inches. 

Used  tabloid  editorial  of  wire 
reports. 

Eliminated  leading  page  one 
starters. 

Moved  date-line  to  outer  col¬ 
umns,  and  utilized  space  on  each 
page. 

Cut  out  all  page  decorations  on 
inside  pages. 

Run-overs  from  front  pages  not 
carried  unless  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

Put  nearly  everything  in  paper 
on  straight  matter,  eliminating  in¬ 
itials,  too  much  10-point,  and 
other  trick  set-ups. 

Punctuation  and  abbreviation 
rules  overhauled. 

Used  abbreviations  for  Street, 
■Avenue,  Road,  Terrace,  etc. 

Used  two  columns  of  editorials 
instead  of  three. 

Set  name  and  dateline  on  each 
page  on  same  line  with  rule. 

Reduced  excessive  bold  face  in¬ 
dent  in  stories. 

Reduced  white  space  at  top  and 
bottom  of  columns. 

Reduced  margins. 

Increased  number  of  lines  to 
column  length  by  changing  head 
rules  and  make-up. 

Eliminated  top  cut-off  on  all 
inside  pages. 

Changed  from  standard  8-col¬ 
umn  to  tabloid  5-column  size. 

Dropped  all  lines  (8-column 
lines,  5-column  lines,  etc.)  on  in¬ 
side  and  back  pages. 

Adopted  nine  columns  for 
paper. 

Adopted  nine  columns  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  pages. 

Reduced  size  of  headlines  and 
sub-heads. 

Eliminated  rules  in  news  heads. 
Limited  heads  to  two  decks. 
Dropped  banks  under  heads  and 
dashes  between  heads. 

Eliminated  four-column  court¬ 
house  news  head. 

Reduced  type  in  double  column 
heads. 

Dropped  “screamer”  front-page 
make-up  lines  in  favor  of  con¬ 
densed  heads  and  smaller  type. 
Ten-point  eliminated  except  for 
important  heads. 

Reduced  to  one  line,  12-point 
type,  all  run-over  heads. 

Eliminated  or  reduced  decks  on 
inside  page  headings. 

Reduced  size  of  headings  on  su¬ 
burban  news. 

Reduced  top  and  lower  heads. 
Reduced  number  of  two<olumn 
heads. 


Eliminated  all  second  decks  on 
heads. 

All  standing  heads  shrunk  in 
depth. 

Reduced  type  in  news  leads. 

Reduced  type  matter  in  mast¬ 
head. 

Reduced  editorial  matter  from 
8Vi  to  8  base. 

Reduced  body  type. 

Eliminated  white  space  between 
lines  of  body  type. 

Set  legal  advertising  in  SVi 
point. 

Reduced  classified  advertising 
from  8  to  6  point  type. 

Where  possible,  replaced  non¬ 
pareil  with  agate  type. 

Set  Usts  of  names  in  6  point 
instead  of  7. 

Changed  to  narrower  rules  be¬ 
tween  want  ads  and  reduced  num¬ 
ber  of  want  ad  headings. 

Eliminated  rules  and  slugs. 

Reduced  size  of  column  rule. 

Reduced  type  slug. 

Removed  leads  from  editorials. 

All  banks  on  inside  pages  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Substituted  column  rule  for  cut¬ 
off  at  top  of  ads. 

Reduced  number  of  handset 
heads. 

Eliminated  lead  slugs  between 
streamers  and  .the  smaller  heads. 

Indented  only  two  columns  for 
name  of  paper  and  date,  giving 
two  inches  of  additional  type  per 
page. 

Changed  to  4-column  name¬ 
plate  instead  of  strip  across  page 
one. 

Eliminated  dashes  wherever  pos¬ 
sible. 

Eliminated  large  stars  between 
“streamer”  heads  on  page  one. 


For  Papers  Ahioad 

Washington  —  The  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  asked 
within  the  next  few  weeks  to 
arrange  for  shipment  of  about 
10,000  tons  of  newsprint  to 
“friendly”  countries  to  keep  their 
newspaper  presses  rolling. 

The  request  will  come  from  the 
International  Materials  Confer¬ 
ence  which  has,  in  addition  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  11 
countries  as  members,  plus  57  na¬ 
tions  whose  needs  for  materials 
has  been  made  a  concern  of  IMC. 


slowed  presses  and  are 
rolls  clear  down  to  the 

ma- 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Reduced  weight  of  paper  for 
rotogravure  magazine. 

Reduced  or  eliminated  printing 
of  circulars. 

Using  30-lb.  paper  instead  of 
32-lb. 

MECHANICAL 

Reduced  roll  widths. 

Obtained  additional  shrinkage 
of  page  mats  so  as  to  keep  within 
narrow  margins. 

Changed  from  13  to  12-em  col¬ 
umn. 

WASTE 

Reduced  pressroom  spoilage  to 
irreducible  minimum. 

All  waste  paper  carefully 
checked. 

White  waste  separated  from 
mixed. 

White  waste  used  for  mailroom 
wrappers,  copy  paper,  scratch 
pads,  etc. 

Waste  spoilers  used  for  tear- 
sheets  and  file  copies. 

Eliminated  some  pressroom 
waste  by  “knifing  out”  torn  edges 
instead  of  peeling  off  roll. 

First  100  copies  off  press  run 
each  day  instead  of  being  junked 
are  examined  carefully  and  all 
that  are  legible  are  used. 


Have 
running 
core. 

Have  installed  re-winding 
chines  for  newsprint  cores. 

Roll  waste  reduced  by  careful 
handling,  re-winding  of  all  stub 
rolls  and  complete  salvage. 

Discontinued  use  of  newsprint 
or  overruns  for  paper  wrappers 
on  bundles.  Old  papers  picked 
up  from  various  sources  substi¬ 
tuted. 

.All  newsprint  handled  by  own 
employes  from  railroad  car  to 
press  to  avoid  damage  to  rolls. 

Established  practice  of  weigh¬ 
ing  newsprint  waste  each  day.  with 
bonus  offered  for  reductions  over 
previous  year. 

Wrappers  left  on  newsprint 
rolls  until  they  are  placed  in 
press  to  eliminate  scuffing. 

When  changing  from  regular  to 
predate  edition  and  back,  stop 
short  of  the  amount  of  papers 
between  the  new  plate  and  folder, 
eliminating  all  but  one  or  two 
spoiled  papers. 

Work  with  mill  to  reduce  core 
waste  by  insisting  on  good  starts 
on  cores  when  the  paper  is  being 
placed  on  them,  which  enables 
pressman  to  run  the  rolls  down 
without  excessive  core  waste. 

Have  improved  quality  of  wrap¬ 
per  so  as  to  reduce  weight  and 
develop  wrappers  which  will  not 
peel  or  chafe  and  form  hard 
lumps  thereby  causing  damage  to 
adjoining  rolls. 

See  if  mill  will  not  use  a  guard 
similar  to  the  protecting  blade  on 
a  Norman  hand-truck  to  eliminate 
crimped  edges  on  outside  of  the 
roll. 

Roll  diameter  increased  four 
inches,  cutting  wrapper  and  core 
waste. 

In  the  case  of  full-length  rolls 
where  there  is  heavy  damage  to 
outside  running  in  depth  up  to 
four  inches,  rewind  damaged  part 
into  %-size  rolls  and  use  re¬ 
mainder  as  a  long  roll.  This  elimi¬ 
nates  necessity  for  scrapping  all 
of  the  damaged  paper  and  per¬ 
mits  recovery  of  approximately  % 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  white 
waste. 

Have  careful  inspection  made  of 
water-borne  vessels  and  railway 
cars  to  have  bolts,  nails  and  other 
damaging  particles  removed. 

(To  he  continued) 
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The  television  show  you  can  t  tune  in! 


Unless  you’re  a  medical  man,  you’ll  never  see  this  circulation  boosts  since  they  first  began  distribut 
TV  show.  ing  Parade. 


It’s  a  closed-circuit  telecast  that  demonstrates  the 
latest  hospital  techniques  to  doctors  all  over  the 
country  . . .  but  only  to  doctors. 

Parade  editors  believed  this  had  general  interest, 
and  they  were  right.  “You’ll  Have  Better  Doctors 
in  ’51”  attracted  a  readership  of  75^  ...  the  kind 
that  ranks  Parade  as  America’s  best-read  magazine. 

No  wonder  newspapers  have  shown  sizable 
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No  wonder  Parade  has  more  distributing  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  Sunday  Magazine. 


parade 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 


Labor  Press 
Cooperative 
Elects  Officers 

Washington — ^Labor  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  described  as  “a  coopera¬ 
tive  news  service,  jointly  backed 
by  the  AFL  and  CIO,  supplying 
nearly  250  trade  union  and  other 
publications  with  news,  features, 
photos,  cartoons,  and  other  ma¬ 
terial,”  has  concluded  a  two-day 
session  here  after  electing  officers 
and  changing  the  name  to  Labor 
Press  Associated. 

Ruben  I^evin,  staff  writer  for 
Labor  (Railway  Brotherhoods) 
was  re-elected  president.  A  place 
on  the  board  was  reserved  to  be 
filled  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild;  Henry  Fleisher,  CIO  pub¬ 
licity  director  and  editor  of  the 
CIO  News,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Charles  Herrold,  editor 
of  the  AFL  Weekly  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  was  elected  secretary-treasurer. 
All  are  from  Washington. 

Others  elected  to  the  governing 
board  are:  Leon  Stein,  New  York 
City,  managing  editor  of  Justice, 
organ  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers;  Robert  Ger¬ 
hart,  editor,  the  New  Era,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa.;  Frank  Powers,  Washing¬ 
ton,  editor,  the  Commercial  Tele¬ 
graphers  Journal;  Frank  X.  Mar¬ 
tel,  editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Labor  News;  Gordon  Cole.  Wash¬ 
ington,  editor  of  the  Machinist. 

Also:  A1  Herrington,  Washing¬ 
ton,*  publicity  director.  Communi¬ 
cations  Workers  of  America;  Ar¬ 
thur  Riordan,  Washington,  pub¬ 
licity  director.  International  Union 
of  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers;  Vincent  Sweeney,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  editor  of  Steel  Labor;  Paul 
Sifton,  Washington,  United  Auto¬ 
mobile  Workers;  and  Irvin  M. 
Lippe,  Cleveland,  editor  of  the 
Trainman  News. 


COMES  THE  DAWN  many  a  day  and  Dawn  Martin  (right)  is  awak¬ 
ened  from  a  sound  sleep  to  answer  the  call  to  the  classroom  as  a  I 
substitute  teacher  in  Cincinnati  schools.  At  21  he’s  a  graduate  of 
University  of  Cincinnati.  English  major,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  is  a 
music  scholar. 


Fort  Worth  Staffers 
Get  SDX  Awards 

Fort  Worth  —  Bob  Considine. 
(  INS  writer,  was  guest  soeaker  at 
the  annual  professional  awards 
dinner  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  here 
June  12. 

Cash  prizes  for  outstanding  edi- 
'  torial  work  in  Fort  Worth  dailies 
last  year  were  awarded  as  fo!- 
lows: 

Photo — Wilburn  Davis  {Star- 
Telegram),  $50  for  aerial  shot  of 
a  crashed  B-36  plane. 

Sports  —  Lorin  McMulleo 
(Star-Telegram),  $50  for  column 
Dawn  on  the  place  of  sports  in  wartime. 
Ifopy!”  Editorial — John  Parker  (Star 

[  city  Telegram),  $50  for  editorial  en- 
taking  titled  “Our  Disaster  in  Korea  and 
»hn  F.  the  Road  Ahead.” 

^ther,  Features — Bill  Haworth  (Star 

be  an  Telegram),  $100  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  alcoholism, 
event  News  —  Carl  Freund.  Mary 
»ocia  e  Crutcher,  John  Rutledge,  Joe 
Titus  and  Bill  Morrison  (all  of 
many  Worth  Press),  $100  for  join 

work  on  an  underworld  nitre 
P™*'’  bomb  assassination.  I 


No.  1  in  advertising  lineage 
No.  1  In  home-delivered  ■ 
circulation  # 
No.  1  in  readership  # 


PUTI  IDCr  I 
fOSITIvi  LOCK 


Eubanks  Gives  Full  Time 
To  National  Labor  Daily 

Sam  B.  Eubanks,  since  1941 
the  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
(CIO),  confirmed  reports  this 

week  that  he  will  not  be  a  candi-  icm.  —  mu.c  u.aa, 

date  for  another  term.  (E&P,  June  officer.  He  was  elected  in  1941.  j  jqq  youngsters  turned  out  to 
2,  page  13.)  ^  ^  .He  was  named  unopposed  for  a  j,rean.| 

Nomination  of  Guild  officers  is  second  and  third  term,  and  de-  ^ass  in  the  first  MidSouth  Ju  ! 
slated  for  the  18th  annual  conven-  feated  opponents  in  referendum  Fishing  Rodeo  co-sponsored' 

tion  at  Pittsburgh  later  this  month,  elections  in  1947  and  W9  Commercial  Appeal,  Mere- 

with  referendum  balloting  by  the  He  was  <m  the  copy  desk  of  the  Commission  and  West 

Guild  membership  at  large  in  the  now-suspended  Oakland  (Calif.)  Sportsmen’s  Association, 

event  of  contests  for  any  of  the  Post-Enqmrer  when  he  was  first  Children  all  ages,  cheered  on 

13  offices  to  be  fiUed.  ^^1!  t'  *  e  p  by  their  parents,  competed  for  an 

Mr.  Eubanks  will  serve  out  his  bad  been  active  in  the  San  Fran-  grrav  of  prizes 

term,  until  Nov.  1,  devoting  full  cis^-Oakland  local,  in  California  ^  ^  • 

time  to  promotion  of  a  project  for  Guild  activities.  ^  ««».  1  j 

establishing  a  national  daily  news-  „  ,  ,  ^  ^  Vaughn  S  Vvldow  VvCuSi 

"  ’  ’  "  “  ■  Tokyo — Mrs.  Miles  W.  Vaughn. 

widow  of  a  former  United  Press  1 


does  not  depend  on 
springs  to  hold  plates. 
Quick  action.  Fastest 
printing  speeds.  Safest. 

Send  for  Catalog 


YOU'RE  SAFER 
NOT  TO  GUESS 


ion  1C  safer  not  to  try  BUtissiiitf 
IVHEN  a  person  will  look  in  BWi- 
tor  &  PubUgher  CLASSIFIED 
ADS  lor  what  you’re  oIIerinK. 
MAKE  SURE 

Use  lower  cogtinB  consecutive 
insertion  orders. 

WRITE  —  WIRE  —  PHONE 
EDITOR  &  PURIASHER 
I'LASAIFIEI)  DEPT. 

Times  Tower,  N.  \.  18.  N.  Y. 
BKyant  9-30.13 


Wilbur  E.  Bade,  former  staff  _  _  _  _  - 

member  of  the  Minneapolis  vicepresident  and  general  manager! 

married  June  8  toj 


ment.  The  Guild’s  International 
Executive  Board  has  released  him 

from  routine  duties  in  order  that  (Minn.)  Journal  and  Minneapolis 
he  might  devote  as  much  time  as  Star,  has  been  elected  executive 
necessary  to  furthering  this  union  secretary  of  the  CIO  Newspaper  commander  of  a  carrier  division 
enterprise.  Guild  of  the  Twin  Cities.  Mr.  in  Korean  waters.  Mr.  Vaughn 

Mr.  Eubanks  said:  Bade,  now  editor  of  the  Guild  was  drowned  in  Tokyo  Bay  in  Jan- 

“It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  Reporter,  succeeds  John  J.  Biddi-  uary,  1949,  when  his  hunting  craft 
finally  that  such  a  project  will  be  son,  who  resigned  due  to  illness,  overturned  in  a  storm. 
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ENGINLEria^G  CORP. 
BUFFALO.  NY  U.S.A. 


They  mean  a  lol 
\  when  you  buy 
\equipmenl  > 


ABILITY 


meaning  the  ability  of  the  manufacturer 
to  design  and  build  equipment  that  is  efficient 
and  dependable. 

LAKE  ERIE  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturers  of . . .  and  a  re'cognized  leader  in 
the  development  of... hydraulic  machinery. 

LAKE  ERIE  has  had  over  fifteen  continuous 
years  of  specialized  experience  in  the 
development  of  hydraulic  plate-making 
equipment. 


nsidine, 
aker  at 
awards 
li  here 


meaning  the  manufacturer’s  responsibility  for 
his  equipment  after  it  is  sold. 

LAKE  ERIE  equipment  is  designed, 
manufactured  and  serviced  by  one  organization 
...whether  it  is  sold  direct  or  through  an 
authorized  agent.  There  is  no  division 
of  responsibility . . .  and  never  any 
question  about  it. 

The  first  hydraulic  plate-making 
equipment  ever  made  ^  Lake  Erie  is  still 
operating . . .  and  I..ake  Erie  is  still 
prepared  to  service  it  after  fifteen  years. 


COBP 
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You  can  depend  on  the  Ability  and  Responsibility  of  the  Lake  Erie  Organization 


LAKE  ERIE  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  New  York 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  and  Foreign  Countries 


ore  than  I 
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9  Leading  manufacturer  of  hydraulic  preases — all  sizes 
and  ty|>e8 — stereotype  molding... plastics  molding. ..lami¬ 
nating. ..die  sinking. ..metal  working. ..forging. ..metal  ex¬ 
trusion...  waste  wood  and  ply  wood. ..rubber  vulcanizing... 
special  purpose. 


DIRECTOMAT  for  Direct  Pressure  Matrix  Molding 

l  H  Over  220  Directomats  are  now  in  service... far  more  than  all  other  makes 
of  equipment  combined.  And  there  are  far  more  models  of  Directomat  to 
HP  H  select  from  when  you  buy ...  to  assure  that  you  get  the  most  efficient 
machine  possible  for  your  specific  purpose. 

9  WRITE  for  descriptive  literature  or  recommendations.  No  obligation. 
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Medical  Board  Gains 
Clearance  For  Stories 


Co-operative 

ASSISTAKCE 

in  your  campaign 
makes 

ROANOKE 

AN  IDEAL 
TEST  MARKET 

The  Roanoke  newspapers  com¬ 
pletely  dominate  this  16-county 
market  and  are  prepared  to  facili¬ 
tate  a  successful  test  operation. 
Surveys,  route  lists,  trade  promo¬ 
tion  mailings  are  among  the  many 
reasons  why  more  and  more  ad¬ 
vertisers  test  first  in  Roanoke. 


Notural  mountain  barriers  separate 
Roanoke  from  competing  morkets.  Here, 
more  than  500,000  people^engaged  in 
Commerce.  Agriculture  and  Industry— 
represent  a  faithful  cros$*section  of 
the  U.  S.  and  insure  relioble  test  results. 


Write  for  complimen¬ 
tary  copy  of  “MARKET 
TESTistics"  to  Sowyer- 
Ferguson -Walker  Co., 
60  E.  43nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17 


ROANOKE 

TIMES  AND  WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE  VIRGINIA 

SAWYER  •  FERGUSON  •  WALKER  CO. 
I  I  Scilioiiiil  l>i  t  SI  iil.i.'ii  I  s 


Cincinnati  —  Three  men  met 
for  dinner  in  a  local  restaurant 
one  autumn  evening  in  1948,  and 
a  new  era  of  press-medical  rela¬ 
tions  began. 

It  wasn’t  complicated.  It  went 
in  o  operation  quietly,  smoothly; 
so  much  so  that  not  until  much 
later  did  any  of  the  three  men 
realize  they  had  joined  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  plan  that  appeared  to 
be  unique  in  the  two  professions 
represented. 

The  plan  can  be  easily  duplicat¬ 
ed,  given  medical  leaders  with  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility  and 
newspapermen  who  will  shoot 
square. 

Always  on  Call 

The  immediate  past  president, 
the  president,  and  the  president¬ 
elect  of  the  Cincinnati  Academy 
of  Medicine  (the  county  medical 
society)  constitute  a  Press  Com¬ 
mittee,  any  one  of  whom  may  be 
called  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
when  a  newspaper  has  difficulty 
in  getting  legitimate  news  from 
a  doctor. 

The  first  committee  member 
contacted  immediately  intercedes 
with  the  mistrustful  medico  and 
usually  persuades  him  to  cooper¬ 
ate. 

Dr.  David  W.  Heusinkveld,  a 
straight-spoken,  friendly,  diplomat¬ 
ic,  medical  and  civic  leader,  was 
the  father  of  the  plan.  The  two 
men  who  met  with  him  were  Jack 
Cronin,  city  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer,  and  Jim  Golden, 
the  Enquirer’s  science  and  med¬ 
ical  reporter,  a  regular  attendant 
at  Academy  meetings.  For  more 
than  two  decades  the  Cincinnati 
Academy  has  followed  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  opening  all  of  its  scientific 
meetings  and  most  of  its  business 
meetings  to  the  press. 

Dr.  Heusinkveld.  Cronin  and 
Golden  hashed  out  their  ideas, 
“complaints”  and  suggestions  over 
the  dinner,  and  Dr.  Heusinkveld 
wrapped  them  up  into  the  neat 
Press  Committee  package  in  later 
conference  with  Academy  Council. 

Program  Reviewed  Annually 

Since  then  the  doctors  have  been 
hosts  at  an  annual  dinner,  with 
the  Enquirer  men  being  joined  by 
the  city  editors  and  science  re¬ 
porters  of  the  two  afternoon 
papers,  the  Times-Star  and  Post. 
At  these  meetings  the  doctors  and 
newsmen  review  candidly  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  program  during  the 
preceding  year. 

One  of  American  medicine’s 
greatest  assets — its  code  of  ethics 
— has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
barriers  to  cordial  relations  with 
the  press.  Anything  that  smacks 
in  the  least  of  self-advertising  is 
anathema  to  most  conscientious 
doctors,  and  they’re  apt  to  clam 
up  to  avoid  even  the  suspicion 
of  publicity-seeking  when  a  news¬ 
paperman  calls  them.  Besides, 


they  don’t  like  the  ribbing  they 
often  get  from  fellow  practitioners 
who  make  sly  remarks  about  doc¬ 
tors  hiring  press  agents,  and  the 
like.  The  baffled  newspaperman, 
consequently,  is  apt  to  feel  that 
mere  wilfullness  is  cheating  him 
out  of  a  legitimate  story. 

But  the  presidency  of  an  1100- 
member  county  medical  society  is 
a  position  of  confidence  and  pres¬ 
tige.  When  the  head  man  himself 
talks  to  a  doctor,  gives  him  the 
green  light  on  passing  out  infor¬ 
mation,  assures  him  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  backing  should  there  be 
any  repercussions  within  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  perhaps  also  assures 
him  that  his  confidence  and  facts 
will  be  respected,  the  doctor  is 
usually  willing  to  cooperate  and 
to  meet  friendly  questioning  with 
friendly  responses.  Often  the  mat¬ 
ter  concerns  work  he’s  proud  of, 
and  any  man  likes  to  talk  about 
that,  even  anonymously. 

Anonymity  Protected 

Usually  it  is  anonymous,  in 
print,  on  medical  and  scientific 
subjects.  Such  matters  of  public 
record  as  civic  affairs,  socio¬ 
professional  activities,  police  and 
court  news,  and  speeches  or  pub¬ 
lications  naturally  aren’t  covered 
by  this  agreement.  The  newspa¬ 
permen  are  by  no  means  alto¬ 
gether  happy  about  not  naming 
names,  but  it’s  obvious  that  often 
there  wouldn’t  even  be  any  stories 
about  “doctors  who  requested  that 
their  names  not  be  used”  if  this 
policy  weren’t  followed. 

Use  of  names  of  patients,  more 
important  from  a  news  standpoint, 
depends  upon  the  reporter’s  per¬ 
sonal  arrangement  with  the  pa¬ 
tient,  though  not  infrequently  the 
name  of  the  patient  also  must  be 
protected  if  the  story  is  to  be 
had  at  all. 

A  classic  example  of  the  plan’s 
operation  was  a  story  of  a  sick 
child’s  air  journey  from  Liberia 
for  treatment  at  a  Cincinnati  hos¬ 
pital.  The  Enquirer  had  a  tip, 
but  the  physician  in  charge  of  the 
case  flatly  refused  to  discuss  it. 
The  reporter  appealed  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Press  Committee. 

A  short  time  later  the  hos¬ 
pital  physicians  phoned  the  re¬ 
porter. 

“Dammit,  I  still  don’t  want  to 
tell  you  alx)ut  it — but  here  you 
are’”  he  said,  and  gave  with  the 
facts. 

Only  Few  Minor  Failures 

Failures  of  the  plan  have  been 
few  and  very  minor,  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  being  refusal  of  one  or  two 
doctors  to  submit  pictures  for  use 
with  a  sizable  group  of  their 
Cincinnati  colleagues  who  were 
being  accepted  by  a  national  pro¬ 
fessional  society. 

The  Press  Committee  forms  a 
quick  means  of  clearing  up  med¬ 
ical  news  stories  of  questionable 


value,  and  of  getting  expert  mec 
ical  opinion  on  general  new 
stories  with  medical  content. 

What  do  the  doctors  get  ot 
of  it?  The  friendship  and  goo 
will  of  the  press,  and  a  respectfi 
hearing  and  a  desire  to  coopera; 
when  they  have  something  to  sa 
in  the  interest  of  their  professio 
and  its  projects.  And  more  mei 
ical  news  heightens  public  aware 
ness  of  the  importance  of  the  pro 
fession  in  modern  society. 

Of  course  it  is  fundamental  th 
newsmen  keep  promises,  stick  : 
facts,  and  never  arouse  false  hope 
in  the  public  by  overrating  th 
value  of  some  piece  of  medic; 
work. 

If  time  permits,  the  doctors  liL 
to  check  stories,  in  which  they’.' 
involved,  before  publication.  Tk 
has  advantages  for  the  news  wr: 
ers,  too.  But  on  a  typical  nu 
news  job  the  doctors  usually  a;; 
willing  to  provide  the  informatio; 
over  the  phone,  and  trust  th 
newsman’s  own  professional  con 
petence  for  its  proper  handlinj 

It  is  surprising  that,  in  checkini 
over  the  stories,  the  doctors  a 
most  never  yield  to  the  seeming!; 
universal  yen  of  one  human  to  re 
vise  the  literary  style  of  another 
Cincinnati  doctors,  at  least,  aj 
pear  to  have  an  unusually  syii 
pathetic  understanding  of  the  fa; 
that  a  news  story  should  be  cot 
siderably  different  from  a  scie: 
tific  article,  and  that  dramatic  lea 
and  development  are  an  essentu 
strength. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  how  it 
frequently  the  newsmen  have  hij 
to  call  on  the  Press  Committee 
the  years  since  it  was  formed. 

■ 

Tass  Representation 
Poses  Ottawa  Problem 

Ottawa  —  Representation 
Tass  News  Agency  in  the  Pr 
Gallery  of  Canada’s  Parliament 
posing  a  problem. 

After  almost  two  years  withofi 
representation  in  the  Gallery,  t 
Russian  news  agency  has  appli 
for  a  correspondent  members!; 
for  Arcadi  Ogorodnikov  to 
place  Simeon  Scherbatyk,  w 
left  Ottawa  two  years  ago  to  r 
turn  to  Russia. 

The  application  comes  as 
headache  not  only  for  the  galle: 
but  also  for  Canada’s  Departme 
of  External  Affairs.  A  predect 
sor  of  Ogorodnikov’s  was  pro 
inently  mentioned  in  the  19 
Canadian  espionage  report.  j 


Derby  for  Anglers 

Rawlins,  Wyo.  —  A  fishi 
derby  for  anglers  in  Rawlii 
Laramie  and  Cheyenne  will 
sponsored  June  17  by  three  sout! 
eastern  Wyoming  daily  ne««P 
pers  —  the  Laramie  Republic 
Boomerang,  Cheyenne  Trib 
and  Rawlins  Daily  Times.  B 
city  will  enter  a  team  of 
fishermen,  who  will  compete  f 
the  “deed”  to  the  Snowy  r 
a  trophy  offered  by  the 
newspapers. 
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ANALYSIS 


SEATTLE  TIMES 

~R»jauciuL6  8  out'  o|  10  StxdAia.  lumutA 


The  Seattle  Times’  1951  Consumer  Analysis  of  the  Greater  Seattle 
market  once  again  makes  a  revealing  STUDY  OF  BRAND  PRE¬ 
FERENCES  in  the  rich,  busy  Seattle  market.  It  is 
filled  with  useful  up-to-the-minute  data  on  Market, 
Methods,  Foods,  Toiletries,  Home  Equipment, 
General  Buying  Habits. 

This  study  is  the  accepted  and  standardized  anal¬ 
ysis  as  conducted  in  other  leading  markets  by  major 
newspapers  in  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis,  Omaha, 
St.  Paid,  Columbus,  Birmingham,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Sacramento  and  other  cities. 

Get  your  copy  today.  Ask  your  local  O' Mara  & 
Ormsb^  man.  Or  write  to  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle  11. 


by  O'MARA  &  ORMStll,  N«w  Yark,  Detroit,  Chkage,  let  Aii9«l«t,  Sen  Frencisce 
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WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY 

Mills  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and 
Steubenville,  Ohio.  World’s  largest  in¬ 
dependent  manufacturer  of  tin  plate. 
Producer  of  a  wide  range  of  other  impor¬ 
tant  steel  products. 


In  an  industry  whose  very  essence  is  bigness.  National  Steel  is  big. 

It  is  big  geographically.  National  Steel  properties  are  located  in  twelve  states.  Its 
sales  and  distributing  organization  extends  from  coast  to  coast  and  across  the 
seven  seas. 

It  is  big  physically.  National  Steel  owns  hupe  mills  and  mines  ...  a  complete 
fleet  of  lake  ore  brats.  It  operates  the  world  s  largest  open  hearth  furnaces  .  .  . 
the  world’s  largest  and  fastest  electrolytic  lines  .  .  .  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
continuous  rolling  mills. 

Most  important.  National  Steel  is  big  in  ideas,  big  in  vision.  Its  advances  in 
steebmaking  methods  and  processes  have  helped  revolutionize  the  modem  steel 
industry.  Its  present  expansion  program  is  now  increasing  National  Steel’s 
annual  capacity  from  4,750,000  ingot  tons  to  6,000,000  ingot  tons,  carrying  on 
a  record  of  continuous  growth. 

This  is  National  Steel  ...  big  today,  bigger  tomorrow  .  .  .  one  of  America’s 
foremost  producers  of  steel. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORP. 

Detroit,  Michigan.  The  only  integrated 
steel  mill  in  the  Detroit  area.  Produces  a 
wide  range  of  carbon  steel  products  ...  is 
a  major  supplier  of  all  types  of  steel  for 
the  automotive  industry. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION 

Unit  of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Gjrpwration. 
Plants  at  Ecorse,  Michigan,  and  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  Exclusive  manufacturer 
of  world-famed  Quonset  buildings  and 
Stran-Steel  nailable  framing. 


HANNA  IRON  ORE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Produces  ore  from  exten¬ 
sive  holdings  in  Great  Lakes  r^on. 
National  Steel  is  also  participating  in  the 
development  of  new  Labrador-Quebec 
iron  ore  fields. 


THE  HANNA  FURNACE  CORP. 

Blast  furnace  division  located  in  Buffalo, 
New  York- 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Located  in  Houston,  Texas.  Recently 
erected  warehouse,  built  by  the  Stran- 
Steel  Division,  covers  208,425  ^uare  feet. 
Provides  facilities  for  distribution  of  steel 
products  throughout  Southwest. 


NATIONAL  MINES  CORP. 

Coal  mines  and  properties  in  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Supplies 
high  grade  metallurgical  coal  for  the 
tremendous  needs  of  National  Steel. 
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69%  of  Goldblatt’s 
Ad  $$  In  Dailies 


Chicago — Goldblatt’s  uses  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  as  its  prime 
advertising  medium,  Ruben  A. 
Richman.  the  department  store 
chain’s  director  of  sales  and  pub¬ 
licity.  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

In  1950,  Goldblatt’s  spent  $3,- 
500,000  on  advertising,  he  said, 
of  which  69-1/3%  went  to  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  in  Chicago 
and  suburban  cities. 

Heavy  in  Newspapers 

“For  the  first  three  months  of 
our  fiscal  year  1951  (beginning 
Feb.  1 ).  we  used  approximately 
760.000  lines  in  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  as  compared  to  ap¬ 
proximately  740,000  line^  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.”  said  Mr.  Richman. 
“This  linage  represented  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  over  68%  of  our 
total  advertising  budget  for  this 
period,  which  was  approximately 
$770,000. 

“During  this  period  we  opened 
our  15th  department  store  located 
on  Chicago’s  West  Side.  A  heavy 
advertising  schedule  in  all  Chicago 


metropolitan  newspapers  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  most  successful  open¬ 
ing  in  the  chain’s  history. 

Louis  Goldblatt,  executive  vice- 
president,  in  speaking  before  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  second  annual 
Distribution  and  Advertising  For¬ 
um  last  May,  commented  upon 
Goldblatt’s  heavy  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  stating  in  part: 

Seek  Sales  Returns 

“In  spending  this  vast  sum  of 
money  for  advertising,  we  did  not 
buy  linage,  space  or  pages — in¬ 
stead  ,we  purchased  sales  returns. 
We  were  vitally  concerned  with 
the  smallest  percentage  cost  for 
advertising.  Therefore,  we  found 
metropolitan  newspapers  were 
best  suited  for  the  largest  sales 
returns  per  dollar  spent.  A  prime 
advertising  media  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  affecting  the  dis¬ 
tributing  of  merchandise  profit¬ 
ably.” 

Joel  Goldblatt,  president,  feels 
much  the  same  way  about  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  The  firm  also 


Check  this  ccmplete  line  of  press  pack¬ 
ing  which  offers  the  proper  gauges  or 

combination  of  gauges  for  every  press 

condition. 

COMBINO — An  extremely  durable  clean  print¬ 
ing  laminated  blanket.  Gauges  .062  "  .083' 
.093'. 

“TINGUE"  COATED  FELT — For  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  a  softer  packing  tnan  COMBINO. 
Gauges  .083 .093'' 

UNCOATED  WfOOL  FELT— Gauges  .063  '  072  " 
.083'.  . 

TOP  DRAWSHEET  is  firm,  durable,  economical 
and  of  long  life.  Gauges  .016'',  .025  ',  .030". 

GOLD  TYMPAN  Drawsheet — An  old  favorite 
for  flat  bed  presses.  Gauge  .012". 

IMPROVED  SATISFACTION — A  fabric  impreg- 
nafed  with  "Neoprene  "  and  coated  with 
"Calvaprene."  Gauges  .024  ",  .026  '. 

STERLING — The  latest  plastic  drawsheet. 
Gauge  .025". 

CUSHION  CORK* — A  highly  resilient  under¬ 
packing.  Gauges  .059  "  to  .085". 

TINGUCORK* — Much  firmer  than  "CUSHION 
CORK  and  preferred  where  precision  plates 
are  available.  Gauges  .032  ',  .055  "  to  .086  ". 

KORKER* — UNDER  BLANKET  for  older  type 
presses  or  where  an  unfavorable  mechanical 
condition  exists.  Gauges  .058  "  to  .070". 

FOUNDATION — A  firm,  durable  ollproof  un¬ 
der  packing  laminated  by  du  Pont  with  "Neo¬ 
prene."  Gauges  .032'  .  .040",  .053  "  to  .085  " 
.120". 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


733  C.  Woshington  Blvd.*  Los  Ang«Ui  31  Col.  Mospoct  6023 
S07  Bi»hop  N.  W.,  AHonlo,  Co  ATwood  3$64 
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Justice  Black  Says 
Free  Press  Is  Vital 

Chicago  —  Freedom  of  press 
and  free  speech  are  indispensable 
to  the  American  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hugo  Black  said  at  the  third  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  founders  and 
friends  of  Roosevelt  College  here 
June  7. 

“These  liberties.”  he  said,  “are 
of  fundamental  importance  to  a 
government  like  ours,  for  without 
a  free  exchange  of  ideas  there 
could  be  little  substance  to  a  po¬ 
litical  democracy.  Without  free 
discussion  few  could  vote  with 
wisdom,  since  few  would  know 
what  should  be  done  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  it  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.” 


uses  community  and  suburban 
newspapers,  foreign  language  pa¬ 
pers,  its  own  shopping  news,  ra¬ 
dio,  television  and  billboards. 

Goldblatt’s  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  often  appears  in  multiple-page 
sections  devoted  entirely  to  the 
chain’s  ads.  The  firm  stages  a 
series  of  sales  during  the  year, 
such  as  the  recent  “Star  Sale” 
drive  which  resulted  in  a  record- 
breaking  series  of  newspaper  ads. 
A  total  of  150  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  costing  more  than  $200,000, 
was  used  on  the  sales  campaign, 
extending  over  a  week.  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Chicago,  Gary,  Hammond 
and  Joliet  were  included  in  the 
drive.  (E&P,  June  2,  page  58). 

■ 

Oregon  Publisher 
Fetes  Bright  Students 

Portland,  Ore. — P.  L.  Jackson, 
publisher,  and  the  Journal,  were 
hosts  to  98  top  ranking  students 
of  1951  graduating  classes  of  Port¬ 
land  high  schools  at  dinner  and 
an  evening’s  entertainment. 

This  was  the  45th  “E”  dinner, 
instituted  in  1927  by  Mrs.  Lois 
B.  Myers,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  Journal’s  “Mr.  Fixit”  col¬ 
umn  editor.  It  was  so  named 
because  “E”  was  then  the  highest 
grade  scholastically  in  high  schools 


? 


Kerby  Named 
Vicepresident 
of  Dow  Tones 

Election  of  William  F.  Kerby 
as  vicepresident  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  was  announced 
this  week  by  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Kerby  obtained  his  first 
professional  newspaper  job  on 
graduation  from  high  school  in 
1926,  working  during  summer  va¬ 
cations  as  a  police  reporter  on 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  (1926-27)  and  as  a  general 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  WSJ  (1928-29). 

On  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Kerby 
went  with  the  United  Press  in 
Washington  (  1930-33).  He  re¬ 
joined  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  WSJ  in  1933  and  in  1936  he 
was  moved  to  New  York,  after 
having  been  news  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor  and  managing 
editor.  He  was  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  WSJ  and  affiliated 
Dow  Jones  News  Services  and 
publications  in  1945. 

William  H.  Grimes,  editor  of 
the  Journal,  announced  that  Mr. 
Kerby  would  be  succeeded  as  ex 
ecutive  editor  by  Buren  H.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  who  has  been  senior 
associate  editor. 

Mr.  Grimes  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Vermont  C.  Roy¬ 
ster  as  senior  associate  editor. 

Mr.  McCormack  joined  the 
Journal  in  September,  1930,  after 
graduation  from  DePauw  U. 

Mr.  Royster  joined  the  New 
York  City  News  Bureau  as  re¬ 
porter  after  graduation  from  the 
from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

■ 

Story  of  Makeup 

The  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquire! 
has  published  a  pamphlet  which 
contains  reproductions  of  variou' 
pages  of  the  paper  showing  the 
streamlining  of  makeup  over  a 
period  of  six  years. 


THE  QUESTION  EVERYONE  IS 
ASKING  .  .  .  WHO  IS 
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Motley  Urges 
Press-Medicine 
Publicity  Code 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
free  press  of  a  free  country  has  a 
major  responsibility  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  medicine  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  mankind,  Arthur  H.  Mot¬ 
ley,  president  and  publisher  of 
Parade  magazine,  said  here  June 


iii|Mersion  Melting 
l^bts  melt  metals  £ 
«  at  lowest  Ces**^ 


Speaking  before  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  American  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  publisher  suggested 
that  a  committee  from  the  medi¬ 
cal  field  be  appointed,  together 
with  a  committee  from  the  press, 
to  work  out  standards  which 
might  provide  some  sort  of  a 
code  to  be  followed  by  the  press. 

He  warned  his  audience  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  in¬ 
telligent  mechanism  whereby  the 
press  and  medical  science  can  co¬ 
operate  in  a  manner  which  would 
avoid  the  dangers  of  over-zealous 
claims  by  some  associated  with 
the  medical  sciences,  and  prema¬ 
ture  publicity  by  over-eager  re¬ 
porters. 

“In  suggesting  the  formation  of 
such  a  committee,”  Mr.  Motley 
said,  “I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  under  no  circumstances  would 
it  serve  as  a  board  of  censorship, 
abhorrent  alike  to  both  the  free 
press  and  free  medicine.  Rather, 
if  such  a  code  were  widely  pub¬ 
licized,  it  would  give  both  re¬ 
porter  and  doctor  a  roadmap  to 
more  effective  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  cooperation.” 

Mr.  Motley  pointed  out  that 
regardless  of  minor  errors  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  past,  the  press  has 
and  will  continue  to*  generate  real 
power  for  the  medical  profession 
in  its  campaigns  to  improve  the 
sum  total  of  medical  knowledge. 
“It  is  the  medical  profession’s 
most  powerful  ally  in  the  fight  to 
lift  the  level  of  public  health  and 
medical  care,”  Mr.  Motley  said. 

Declaring  that  in  the  main  the 
record  of  the  press  was  excellent 
because  of  its  intelligent  opera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Motley  stated  that  the 
free  press,  cooperating  with  free, 
voluntary  citizens’  organizations 
had  brought  the  menace  of  disease 
to  millions  of  Americans  and 
stimulated  the  drive  for  more  and 
better  research,  and  for  improved 
patient  care. 


If  you  melt  soft  metals,  lead, 
pewter,  tin  or  salt,  you  can 
now  cut  your  melting  costs  to 
rock  bottom.  Actual  cases 
prove  that  modem  Kemp 
Gas-Fired  Immersion  Heat¬ 
ing  cuts  fuel  bills  up  to  40% 
and  more.  Reduces  heat  re¬ 
covery  time  to  1/3  —  assures 
high  thermal  efficiency  for 
both  large  and  small  units. 


*  44'  pot  with  1 0,000  lb.  capacity. 

*  Casting  rate:  two  tons  per  hour. 

*  Estimated  fuel  savings  of  up  to 

*  40%. 


rOSfTIVf  HEAT  COMTHOi 

lliere’s  no  brickwork  to 
steal  heat — no  external  com¬ 
bustion  chamber  —  no  carbon 
monoxide — no  temperature 
overrun.  You  get  high  melting 
rates,  reduced  dross  formation 
and  speed  of  temperature  re¬ 
covery  after  adding  cold 
material.  The  Kemp  Industrial 
Carburetor,  part  of  each  in¬ 
stallation,  assures  complete 
combustion — reduces  installa¬ 
tion  costs. 

SBiD  FOR  DiTAILS 

Get  the  fficts.  Find  out  how 
much  you  save  —  how 

Kemp  Immersion  Melting 
Pots  can  improve  your  melting 
operation. 


*  Newspapers  report  actual  sav- 

*  ings  of  from  50%  to  60%  on 

*  fuel  with  1 0-ton  capacity  melting 
A  pot  shown  above. 


Publisher's  Aides 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  Herald- 
Journal  Publisher  Phil  Buchheit 
isn’t  backward  about  keeping  co- 
workers  in  harness  with  him. 
When  he  was  re-named  chairman 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
committee,  he  immediately 
wheeled  ’round  in  his  swivel  chair 
and  re-appointed  two  of  his  staff¬ 
ers,  Managing  Editor  Rufus  Josey 
and  Reporter  Glen  Naves,  to 
serve  with  him. 
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Writ*  for  BuHotin  for  locknicol  informotioii. 
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Empire  Union 
Doesn't  Want 
UN  Info  Pact 

By  Doris  Willens 

!  London  —  The  Commonwealth 
Press  Union’s  Council  has  studied 
the  most  recent  United  Nations 
draft  convention  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  has  found  it  to 
contain  nearly  all  the  features  to 
which  the  Union  so  vigorously 
objected  in  earlier  versions. 

A  report  that  will  be  presented 
to  the  41st  annual  general  meeting 
on  June  19  states  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  has  sent  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  convention  to  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice.  The  analysis  pointed  out  the 
use  that  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  of  various 
I  clauses  in  imposing  or  increasing 
i  press  controls. 

The  Council  urged  the  Foreign 
;  Office  that  the  United  Kingdom 
delegate  to  the  next  UN  session 
:  be  instructed  to  vote  against  any 
such  document. 

Equality  Wins  Out 

Maternity  benefits  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Journalists  were 
rejected  by  delegates  to  the  an¬ 
nual  NUJ  conference  last  week. 

A  woman  delegate  said  bene- 
!  fits  for  women  members  only 
:  would  be  against  the  principle  of 
!  equality  of  the  sexes.  To  apply 
I  the  scheme  to  help  male  members 
I  who  became  fathers  would  be 
I  “wholly  impracticable.” 

^  Daily  Circulation  Dips 

A  CIRCULATION  drop  of  115,062 
during  the  first  month  of  increased 
;  newspaper  prices  was  announced 
by  Lord  Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Ex¬ 
press.  Daily  net  sale  in  May  fell 
I  to  4,148,044  copies. 

In  a  page-one  article,  the  paper 
said  that  it  “publishes  this  fact 
with  the  same  honesty  of  purpose 
that  has  inspired  the  month-by- 
month,  year-by-year  account  to 
the  public  of  its  growth  and  suc¬ 
cess.”  The  Express  blamed  the 
Government  for  cancelling  Cana¬ 
dian  newsprint  contracts,  which  in 
turn  led  to  higher  newsprint  prices 
and  forced  an  increase  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  the  penny  press  to 
one-and-a-half  pence. 

“Time  will  show  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  miss  the  Daily  Ex¬ 
press — at  any  price.”  the  paper 
promised. 

Stock  Bonus 

Caphai  reserves  of  tl,4(M),000 
($3.920.0<K))  will  be  used  by 
Daily  .Mirror  Newspapers  Ltd.  to 
distribute  a  bonus  of  one  new 
ordinary  L  I  share  for  every  1 1 
of  ordinary  stock  held.  The  new 
stock  will  be  classified  as  “A” 
and  will  carry  no  voting  rights. 

It  Will  Tele'  All 

Coi..  J.  J.  Asior,  chairman  of 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  was  in 


AT  TIMES  TOWER,  CONN.,  the  publisher  of  the  Hartford  Times, 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  greets  members  of  the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives’  Association:  Left  to  right,  front — Arthur  F. 
Rabiner,  Concord,  N.  H.;  Mr.  Murphy;  John  J.  Broughan,  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  and  Frank  Buckley.  Waterbury,  Conn.;  rear — Georgt 
W.  McLaughlin,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  John  P.  S.  Doherty,  Lawrence 
Mass.;  James  F.  Duggan,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Joseph  F.  Weyand,  Hart-  ; 
ford  Times;  and  John  L.  Coughlin,  Hartford  Courant.  - 


the  Parliamentary  Press  Gallery 
June  5  to  receive  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who 
inaugurated  The  Times'  newly- 
installed  teletypesetter. 

The  machine  will  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  paper's  up-to-the- 
minute  report  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings.  It  is  the  first  tele¬ 
typesetter  to  be  installed  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

■ 

3  St  Louis  Dailies 
Are  Cited  for  Service 

St.  Louis — Three  citations  for 
journalistic  performance  have  been 
made  by  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  citations  were  presented 
June  4  to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  for  Donald  Grant's  inter¬ 
view  with  Dr.  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  editor  of  La  Prensa.  after 
that  Buenos  Aires  newspaper  was 
seized  by  Peron;  to  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat  for  its  textual 
coverage  of  the  MacArthur  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington:  and  to  the  St. 
Louis  Star-Times  for  Richard  S. 
Lewis’  series  on  “Suckers  in  Swin¬ 
dle-Land,”  stories  of  Canadian 
broker  operations. 

William  M.  Blair,  farm  writer 
and  Midwest  regional  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
is  stationed  here,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  chapter,  succeeding 
Daniel  Bishop,  Star-Times  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist. 

Six  new  members  are  William 
J.  Fleischman,  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Star-Times; 
l.csiie  Crowe  of  lielleville  (111.) 
Advocate;  Tom  Duffy  and  William 
Boyne.  Ea.st  St.  l.ouis  fill.)  Jour¬ 
nal:  C.  F.  Townsend.  Granite  City, 
(III.)  Press-Record:  and  Mac 
Hutchens,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Globe-Demixrat. 

■ 

Buys  Bozeman  Paper 

Arthur  F.  Duntsch,  at  one  time 
in  the  newspaper  business  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Ore.,  has  purchased  the 
liozeman  (Mont.)  Courier. 


265  Attend 
Mississippi 
Press  Parley 

Biloxi,  Miss. — A  registration  of 
265  persons  representing  60  of 
Mississipi’s  newspapers  was  record¬ 
ed  here  June  7-9  for  the  85th 
annual  convention  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Press  Association.  Edgar 
Harris  of  West  Point,  oldest  living 
past  president,  recalled  the  ’95 
gathering  when  delegates  were 
guests  in  private  homes. 

Members  passed  a  resolution  de¬ 
manding  that  military  printing 
operations  be  limited  to  confiden¬ 
tial  publications.  Members  were 
told  of  reported  plans  for  a  gov¬ 
ernment  printing  plant  at  Kcesler  ’ 
Field-Biloxi.  f 

Plans  were  made  to  seek  a  uni¬ 
form  state  law  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  newspapers  from  nuisance  and 
unintentional  libel  suits. 

O.  C.  MacDavid,  Tylertown. 
succeeded  Sid  Harris.  Houston,  as 
as  MPA  president. 

General  Excellence  awards  were  i 
announced  by  Dr.  Marvin  Osborn. 
Director  of  l.ouisiana  State  U. 
School  of  Journalism: 

Weeklies;  Itawamba  Co.  Times. 
.Southern  .Sentinel  and  Kosciusko 
Star  Herald. 

Dailies:  Jackson  Daily  News. 
with  Meridian  Star  second. 

■ 

3  Back-to-School 
Supplements  Readied 

Chicago — I'hree  special  supple¬ 
ments  will  be  used  by  the  Chiiavo 
Tribune  to  feature  back-to-school 
news  and  advertising. 

A  Girls’  Back-to-Collcge  sup¬ 
plement  is  scheduled  for  Sunday. 
Aug.  5;  a  Boys’  and  Ciirls’  B.ick- 
to-^hool  supplement  for  kinder¬ 
garten  through  high  school,  Thurv 
day  Aug.  2.3;  and  several  pages 
of  men's  h;ick-to-eolIege  news  and 
advertising,  in  the  autumn  Men's 
Apparel  (iuide  on  5>ept.  5. 
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IVe  Mobilize  for  Freedom 

WHY  Controls  Are 


One  of  the  encouraging  characteristics  of  the 
American  people  is  their  dislike  for  government 
controls.  This  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  their 
economic  and  political  freedom. 

But  for  the  next  few  years  we  must  not  only 
tolerate  but  also  help  to  make  effective  a  whole 
battery  of  emergency  government  controls  over 
our  economic  life.  If  we  fail  to  do  this  now  the 
future  of  that  freedom  we  cherish  will  be  im¬ 
perilled.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  editorial  —  the 
third  in  a  special  series  — to  explain  in  simple 
terms  why  this  is  so. 

After  our  military  victory  in  World  War  II,  we 
rushed  through  a  demobilization  which  cut  our 
military  strength  to  about  one-tenth  of  its  war¬ 
time  peak.  Our  allies  did  much  the  same  thing. 
But  the  Russians  maintained  much  of  their  war¬ 
time  military  strength  and  built  up  that  of  their 
satellites.  With  prodigious  speed  we  switched 
from  military  to  civilian  production  and  went  on 
to  enjoy  a  rousing  postwar  boom— the  greatest  in 
our  history. 

Shortages  Before  Korea 

This  boom  was  in  vigorous  progress  when,  on 
Jime  25  last  year,  the  Russian-sponsored  North 
Korean  army  attacked  South  Korea.  Our  indus¬ 
trial  production  was  rolling  along  at  almost  twice 
its  prewar  level.  We  had  labor  shortages  in  many 
key  industrial  areas.  Under  the  impact  of  heavy 
buying  all  along  the  line,  prices  were  climbing. 

When  the  North  Koreans  smashed  into  South 
Korea  they  smashed  into  our  national  conscious¬ 
ness  this  fact :  if  we  want  a  fair  chance  to  save  our 
national  freedom  from  destruction  by  Communist 
aggression,  we  must  race  to  restore  some  of  the 
military  power  we  had  so  speedily  written  off 
after  World  War  n.  And  we  must  do  it  with  our 
resources  already  very  fully  occupied  with  a 
boom  in  civilian  business. 


Program  Small  Compared  to  World  War  II  I 

Compared  with  oiu*  military  effort  in  World 
War  n,  the  mobilization  on  which  we  are  now 
embarked  is  small.  At  its  peak,  under  present 
schedules,  it  will  absorb  no  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  national  production.  During  World 
War  II  we  reached  a  point  when  nearly  half  of 
our  total  production  went  for  war-making. 

Moreover,  our  economy  now  is  much  bigger 
and  stronger  than  it  was  in  World  War  II.  During 
the  last  decade  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
about  15  percent  in  our  labor  force.  Our  workers 
have  had  the  training  advantage  of  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  The  capacity  of  our  industrial  estab¬ 
lishment  is  two-thirds  again  as  great  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  Since  the  war  no  less  than  $70  billion  i 
has  been  spent  to  expand  and  modernize  it. 

Given  time,  the  industrial  giant  we  have  cre¬ 
ated  could  pick  up  in  its  stride  the  added  load  of 
production  for  defense  that  now  is  contemplated. 
But  speed  is  of  the  very  essence.  There  is  little 
dissent  from  the  proposition  that  if  we  are  to 
stand  off  Russian  aggression  successfully  we 
have,  at  the  outside,  two  years  in  which  to  get 
ready. 

Controls  Needed  to  Prevent  Chaos 

These  two  facts  —  (1)  the  necessity  for  speed 
in  our  rearmament  program  and  (2)  an  economy 
already  stretched  taut  by  a  record  civilian  boom 
—  create  the  general  necessity  for  government  ’ 
controls.  If  we  simply  pile  the  billions  of  added 
defense  expenditures  authorized  since  last  June 
on  top  of  the  civilian  boom,  and  let  it  go  at  that, 
two  destructive  developments  would  follow. 
There  would  be  a  scramble  for  scarce  materials, 
notably  metals,  which  would  create  chaos  in 
those  markets.  And  prices  would  go  through  the 
roof. 
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Necessary 


Our  situation  during  this  mobilization  is 
radically  different  from  what  it  was  when  we 
rushed  to  get  ready  for  World  War  n.  Then 
we  started  with  an  economy  that  was  coming  out 
of  a  long  depression.  There  was  plenty  of  slack. 
Even  in  mid-1941  we  still  had  over  6  million 
unemployed.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  us  to  ex¬ 
pand  war  production  greatly  and  also  increase 
civilian  living  standards  before  the  limits  of  our 
productive  capacity  made  extensive  controls  ne¬ 
cessary.  But  as  we  begin  this  new  mobilization 
we  find  our  economy  already  operating  virtually 
at  capacity.  This  fact  is  of  key  importance  in 
imderstanding  why  this  relatively  small  defense 
program  so  quickly  requires  the  imposition  of 
controls. 

The  selection  and  administration  of  controls 
thus  far  has  been  badly  bungled.  The  threat  of 
price  controls,  for  example,  was  broadcast  so 
vigorously  and  for  so  long  that  our  people  were 
virtually  asked  to  raise  prices  and  thereby  do 
much  to  defeat  the  controls.  Adequate  taxation 
directed  so  as  to  attack  inflation  at  the  source  and 
thus  give  direct  price  control  a  chance  to  operate 
has  not  yet  been  provided. 

Indeed,  we  could  readily  assemble  a  long  and 
devastating  catalog  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  control  program.  But  that  would  not 
dispose  of  the  necessity  for  controls  —  by  priority, 
by  allocation,  and,  as  a  stop-gap,  by  direct  pre¬ 
scription  of  selling  prices  —  if  we  are  to  carry  out 
our  mobilization  successfully.  That  is  the  only 


means  by  which  a  clear  right  of  way  for  defense 
production  can  be  cut  through  the  highways  of 
trade  and  commerce  now  jammed  with  civilian 
boom  business. 

Hope  In  The  Wilson  Plan 

Since  he  became  Director  of  Mobilization, 
Charles  E.  Wilson  has  added  a  new  element  of 
order  and  hopefulness  to  the  mobilization  pro¬ 
gram.  He  has  laid  out  a  plan  which,  if  we  are 
spared  all-out  war,  would  do  three  things  by 
1953.  First,  it  would  produce  the  weapons  needed 
by  our  army  and  our  allies  to  meet  an  immediate 
threat.  Second,  it  would  create  the  capacity  that 
would  enable  us  to  move  at  high  speed  into  wea¬ 
pons  production  for  all-out  war  — if  necessary. 
Third,  it  would  create  the  additional  production 
capacity  that  would  restore  by  that  date  our 
ability  to  resume  the  climb  of  the  American  civ¬ 
ilian  standard  of  living. 

In  technical  and  industrial  terms  the  Wilson 
Plan  seems  to  be  feasible.  If  it  is  successfully 
carried  out,  we  should  be  able  to  begin  getting 
rid  of  controls  rapidly  by  1953.  But  to  carry  out 
the  program  successfully,  it  must  now  have 
vigorous  support  from  everyone.  That  does  not 
mean  mere  agreement  that  it  is  a  good  plan.  It 
means  that  we  must  conform  to  the  controls  that 
are  necessary  to  make  the  plan  work.  In  develop¬ 
ing  this  support,  the  business  community  is  in 
position  to  exercise  crucially  important  leader¬ 
ship. 

As  has  often  happened  in  our  national  history, 
we  are  confronted  by  a  paradox.  We  must  accept 
emergency  controls  for  the  time  being  to  insure 
survival  of  the  freedom  that  they  infringe.  But, 
as  we  do  this,  we  may  find  some  comfort  in  the 
reflection  that  while  controls  from  Washington 
Eire  hateful,  controls  from  Moscow  would  be  in¬ 
finitely  worse. 


Permission  is  freely  extended  to  newspapers,  companies,  associations 
or  individuals  to  quote  from  or  reprint  all  or  parts  of  the  text  of  this 
message.  Additional  reprints  are  available  gratis. 
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PRICE  AND  SUPPLY 

THE  CONTROVERSY  over  the  $10  per  ton 
increase  in  newsprint  price  has  developed 
his  week  into  more  than  a  problem  of  price. 
The  Canadians  have  expanded  it  into  a  prob- 
em  of  price  and  supply. 

■Actually,  the  Canadian  manufacturers, 
lided  by  their  government,  are  using  their 
>osition  as  suppliers  as  a  threat  to  uphold 
heir  price  announcement.  In  effect  they  are 
aying:  If  you  do  anything  to  interfere  with 
he  price  we  have  established  we  will  send 
)ur  tonnage  elsewhere. 

It  is  the  old  squeeze  play  again  with  a 
nore  vicious  twist. 

Lets  take  the  price  problem  first: 

The  Canadian  government  has  no  overall 
ystem  of  price  controls.  The  U.  S.  govern- 
nent  has.  Newsprint  is  the  second  largest  im- 
>ort  of  the  U.  S.  Price  fluctuations  in  this 
ommodity  are  of  immediate  concern  to  our 
;overnment  because  of  its  inflationary  influ- 
nces  on  our  whole  economy.  In  addition,  be- 
ause  our  domestic  producers  who  make  al- 
nost  20%  of  our  supply  are  under  price  con- 
rols,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  was 
orced  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  pric- 
ng  of  the  other  80%. 

In  line  with  that  policy,  the  director  of 
)PS.  Michael  DiSalle.  thought  he  had  an 
inderstanding  with  R.  M.  Fowler,  director  of 
he  pulp  and  paper  division  of  the  Canadian 
department  of  Defense  Production,  to  work 
ogether  on  any  problem  of  price. 

Naturally,  Mr.  DiSalle  was  exercised  when 
le  was  given  less  than  24  hour’s  notice  of  the 
10  price  increase  announcement  two  weeks 
go.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Fowler  appeared  in 
hese  columns  last  week. 

Mr.  Fowler’s  reply  has  just  been  made  and 
t  is  evasive. 

He  said  that  because  the  price  increase  is 
ot  effective  until  July  1,  the  information 
eaching  Mr.  DiSalle’s  office  on  May  31 
.'as  tantamount  to  a  month’s  notice,  and  not 
4  hour’s  notice.  There  was  no  acknowedge- 
lent  of  the  portion  of  Mr.  DiSalle’s  letter 
/hich  concluded:  “you  would  notify  us  of  any 
uch  possibilities  so  that  we  might  have  the 
pportunity  of  discussing  it.” 

That  seems  to  be  plain  enough.  But  there 
/as  no  opportunity  to  discuss  it,  nor  has 
lere  been  any  opportunity  as  yet.  And  inter- 
retation  of  the  word  “effective,”  according 
3  Mr.  Fowler,  is  nothing  but  a  “technical 
lay  with  words”  in  spite  of  his  denial  to  the 
ontrary. 

When  Mr.  DiSalle  was  informed  of  the  $10 
rice  increase  on  May  31  it  was  “signed." 
:aled  and  delivered.”  All  necessary  action 
ad  been  taken  in  Canada,  even  discussion 
t  the  Cabinet  level,  and  it  was  all  set.  The 
uly  1  date  is  merely  when  publishers  stait 
aying  the  extra  tax.  It  was  a  "real  and  ac- 
ial”  fact  (according  to  the  dictionary)  on 
une  1. 

On  May  15,  Mr.  Fowler  had  told  Mr. 
)iSalle’s  office  that  reports  of  a  $9  per  ton 
icrease  were  nothing  but  rumor.  But  by 
lay  31  a  $10  increase  had  been  approved, 
low  and  why?  No  reference  in  his  letter  ex- 
ept  that  it  had  been  done,  and  in  a  hurry. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Fowler  says:  1.  The  pulp 
ontent  of  a  ton  of  newsprint  could  be  sold 
or  more  than  the  newsprint  itself;  2.  Prices 
f  other  products  using  pulpwood  have  risen 
s  much  as  91%  while  newsprint  has  in¬ 


come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest, 

— Matthew,  II;  28. 


creased  26%  since  the  war — if  it  stayed  with 
the  pulp  and  paper  index  it  would  be  now 
$143  per  ton;  3.  Newsprint  has  not  been  at¬ 
tractive  to  new  risk  capital;  4.  Shipments  to 
the  U.  S.  have  increased  79%  since  1945. 

.Ml  of  these  may  be  true  but  they  are  not 
an  issue  in  the  present  controversy. 

The  only  point  for  discussion  is:  “Is  $10 
more  a  ton  necessary.” 

U.  S.  producers  have  informed  the  OPS 
they  can  justify  an  additional  charge  of  $2-$5 
per  ton  based  on  increased  costs. 

What  the  OPS,  U.  S.  publishers  and  we 
can’t  understand  is  why  should  the  Canadian 
producers  need  $10  more.  That  question  has 
not  been  answered. 

Now,  what  about  the  supply  problem? 

The  Canadians  who  have  no  “controls” 
have  taken  the  position  that  any  U.  S.  con¬ 
trols  will  act  to  divert  the  U.  S.  supply. 

Away  back  in  January,  Mr.  Fowler  made 
the  first  reference. 

•Addressing  the  ANPA  in  New  York  in 
.April  he  made  it  more  emphatic:  “Your  pres¬ 
ent  price  freeze  does  not  apply  to  imports  of 
newsprint  from  Canada,  but  if  a  price  ceiling 
were  imposed  by  your  government  limiting 
what  a  publisher  in  the  U.  S.  can  pay  for  all 
his  newsprint,  1  think  that  would  legally  oper¬ 
ate  to  suspend  all  your  contracts  with  Cana¬ 
dian  mills.” 

And  this  week  the  Canadian  government 
adopted  the  “line”  with  this  statement  from 
a  government  informant:  “If  the  Americans 
try  to  slap  on  price  control  to  block  the  in¬ 
crease  (in  price),  then  it  may  be  that  Cana¬ 
dian  producers  will  have  to  look  to  other  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  newsprint.” 

If  any  publishers  feel  that  the  Canadians 
couldn’t  do  that,  they  should  read  their  news¬ 
print  contracts.  There  are  a  few  sentences 
usually  called  a  “force  majeure”  clause  which 
say  that  if  the  seller  cannot  supply  the  pur¬ 
chaser  because  of  acts  of  God,  fire,  war,  etc., 
and  “present  or  future  orders  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
or  any  State  or  Province  thereof,  or  any 
agency  thereof’  then  the  seller  shall  not  be 
liable  to  the  purchaser. 

It  boils  down  to  this: 

The  action  of  the  Canadian  government  in 
supporting  the  newsprint  price  increase  has 
made  our  own  government  almost  impotent 
in  its  power  to  control  newsprint  prices 
within  its  own  borders  for  fear  of  diverting  a 
commodity  which  is  essential  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  to  our  newspapers. 

Unless  our  own  government  can  apply 
other  pre>sures.  the  price  increase  will  stand 
on  July  I  launching  another  inflationary 
spiral  in  the  newspaper  business. 


POSTAL  BILL 

CONGRESS,  so  far,  has  turned  down  the 
.Administration’s  proposal  for  a  100%  in¬ 
crease  in  second  class  mailing  rates.  The 
nouse  Committee  seems  disposed  to  increase 
the  rate  by  60%.  The  Senate  Committee  has 
shown  more  sense,  according  to  our  think¬ 
ing. 

On  Thursday,  the  Senate  group  tentatively 
approved  a  10%  per  year  increase  for  three 
years  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  media  and  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

What  is  more  important  is  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee’s  tentative  approval,  also,  of  the 
“Carlson  Resolution”  calling  for  a  year’s 
study  of  postal  costs  and  practices  to  see 
if  there  is  justification  for  further  increases. 

There  has  never  been  an  adequate  study 
of  Post  Office  accounting  procedures.  But  it 
is  known  that  many  operating  charges  are 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  second  class  which 
would  in  no  way  be  affected  if  second  class 
were  eliminated  altogether.  Newspapers  and 
magazines  have  not  objected  to  paying  their 
proper  share  of  the  cost  of  second  class 
operation.  They  have  objected  to  the  previous 
procedure  of  setting  rates  and  accusing  media 
of  accepting  government  “subsidy”  without 
complete  knowledge  of  how  the  so-called 
deficit  is  figured. 

We  hope  that  the  proposal  for  a  study  is 
accepted  by  the  House  Committee  and  finally 
approved  because  we  feel  sure  it  will  disclose 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  have  been 
paying  more  of  the  actual  cost  of  second 
class  operation  than  they  have  been  credited 
with  doing. 

CPR  22 

THE  STATEMENT  by  Gardner  Ackley.  As¬ 
sistant  Director  for  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  that  “manufac¬ 
turers  and  advertising  men  can  rest  assured 
that  no  OPS  regulations  will  be  issued  which 
will  in  any  way  restrict  the  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing,”  is  assuring.  His  statement  was  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  denial  that  Consumer  Price 
Regulation  22  would  affect  a  manufacturer's 
expenditure  for  advertising. 

Most  advertisers  have  interpreted  it  that 
way.  And.  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ackley’s  assurances, 
it  still  reads  that  way  to  us. 

CPR  22  provides  for  pre-Korean  prices 
plus  allowances  for  increases  in  factory  labor 
and  material  costs,  but  does  not  allow  for  in¬ 
creases  in  general  administration  and  adver¬ 
tising  costs.  Mr.  Ackley  says  the  regulations 
will  prove  sufficient  to  provide  manufacturers 
profitable  operations.  He  thinks  it  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  any  manufacturer  would  imperil  his 
future  market  position  by  cutting  down  on 
his  advertising  budget. 

That  is  so.  But  how  about  the  advertisers 
who  have  been  subjected  to  numerous  adver¬ 
tising  rate  increases  from  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio.  They  will  be  taking  a  forced 
cut  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Ackley  says  “the  fact  that  neither  ad¬ 
vertising  nor  other  overhead  cost  increases 
are  taken  into  account  does  not  mean  the 
OPS  regards  them  as  any  less  legitimate  or 
essential  than  other  kinds  of  costs.”  We 
hope  not.  But  it  seems  that  only  a  test  case 
will  determine  what  actual  effect  the  regula¬ 
tions  will  have  on  advertising. 
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Schoelkopf 


Harold  Schoelkopf,  editor  of 
the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times 
since  1923,  was  one  of  nine 
alumni  of  the 
U  n  i  V  e  r  sity  of 
Minnesota  to  be 
awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  out¬ 
standing  achieve¬ 
ment  at  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  centen¬ 
nial  commence¬ 
ment. 

Harry  Nason, 
former  executive 
editor  of  the 
New  York  Post 
and  of  the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Ledger,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Saranac  Lake 
(N.  Y.)  Adirondack  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise  by  Frederick  H.  Kury,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mrs.  Iphigene  Ochs  Sulz¬ 
berger.  wife  of  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  Adolph  Ochs,  longtime  pub¬ 
lisher  of  that  newspaper,  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her  the  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Harold  H.  Anderson,  partner 
in  the  Publishers  Syndicate,  Chi¬ 
cago.  received  the  Alumni  Medal 
at  Northwestern  University  Alum¬ 
ni  Day  ceremonies.  Mr.  .Ander¬ 
son  formerly  was  sales  manager 
of  Associated  Editors.  Inc..  Chi¬ 
cago.  and  he  was  co-founder  in 
1935  and  since  a  partner  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion. 

Carl  Saunders,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.J  Citizen-Patriot, 
was  awarded  an  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Albion 
College.  Albion.  Mich. 

Mark  Warren  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  editor  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times,  succeeding  Carl  R. 
Hofferbert,  recently  promoted 
to  general  manager.  Mr.  Warren 
is  a  former  editor  of  the  Wood¬ 
ford  Sun,  Versailles,  Ky.,  owned 
by  A.  B.  (Happy)  Chandler,  and 
formerly  served  for  12  years  with 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  and 
State. 

Burton  Lewis,  editor  of  the 
Prince  Albert  (Sask.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  since  1946.  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press  early  in  July.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  J.  L.  A.  Calder, 
now  city  news  editor. 

R.  L.  Hf.minger,  Findlay  (O.) 
Republican-Courier  publisher,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  by  Findlay  Col¬ 
lege. 

Carl  M.  Davidson,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Danville 
(111.)  Commercial  News,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper,  and  recently  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Greenville  (Mich.) 
News,  has  rejoined  the  Gannett 
organization  in  an  editorial  ca¬ 
pacity  on  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-U  nion. 


Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  editor  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press 
and  the  Gazette,  was  awarded  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  at  St.  Benedict’s 
College,  Atchison,  Kan.,  where 
he  was  commencement  speaker. 

Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  was  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  by  MacMurray  College. 
Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Bert  Struby  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph  and  News  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  distinguished  honor  from 
the  B’nai  B’rith  for  his  “contribu¬ 
tions  toward  the  development  and 
growth  of  good  human  relations.” 

L.  L.  Desaulniers,  publisher  of 
the  Ansonia  (Conn.)  Evening 
Sentinel,  was  awarded  a  plaque 
by  the  Old  Time  Athletes  of  An¬ 
sonia,  Derby,  Seymour  and  Shel¬ 
ton,  Conn.,  in  appreciation  of  the 
afternoon  daily’s  sports  coverage. 

OvETA  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Hou.ston 
(Tex.)  Po.st,  was  honored  by  the 
City  of  Boston  in  its  First  As¬ 
sembly  of  American  Women  of 
Achievement.  Mrs.  Hobby  is 
one  of  25  famous  women  honored 
after  a  committee  studied  the  ca¬ 
reers  of  more  than  200  Amer¬ 
ican  women.  She  recently  served 
on  a  panel  called  by  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  to  review  foreign 
affairs. 

James  J.  McMahon  of  the 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Di.s- 
patch,  has  been  named  chairman 
of  the  Publishers  Bureau  of  New 
Jersey,  replacing  E.  M.  Sturges. 
formerly  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger. 

Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the 
New  Bedford  ( M  ass. )  Standard- 
Times  received  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree,  Doctor  of  Journalism,  from 
Suffolk  University.  Boston,  for 
his  “outstanding  contribution  to 
American  journalism.” 


On  the  Business  Side 


E.  W.  Mathews,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Natchez 
(Miss.)  Times,  has  been  appointed 
as  business  manager  of  the  Cor- 
dele  (Ga.)  Dispatch,  succeeding 
Otis  Dorough.  who  resigned  to 
enter  business  for  himself. 

Roy  Robinson,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Courier,  promotion  manager  of 
Cue  magazine  and  with  the  sales 
promotion  staff  of  the  Rumford 
Press,  has  been  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  Penns  Grove  (N. 
J.)  Record. 

Robert  Niedermeyer  has 
joined  the  local  display  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal.  He  started  with  the 
paper  in  February.  1939,  and  has 
worked  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  and  more  recently  classified 
advertising. 

Harold  Aronstein,  classified 
ad  taker  for  the  Waterbary 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  Waterbury  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Lee  D.  Drake,  for  many  years 
part-owner  and  business  manager 
of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Ore¬ 
gonian,  has  been  appointed  civil¬ 
ian  defense  director  for  Umatilla 
County. 

Werner  Wortsman  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal  to 
replace  John  Pope,  who  resigned 
to  become  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Plumbing  Con¬ 
tractors  of  Georgia. 

Alfred  H.  Worthington  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Montreal 
advertising  office  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram.  He  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  W.  E.  Browning, 
who  has  represented  the  paper  in 
Montreal  for  the  last  two  years. 
Mr.  Worthington  formerly  was 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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WORD-A-DAY 

By  Bach 

If  you're  looking  for  big  reader- 
interest  on  a  small  space  invest¬ 
ment,  schedule  "Word-A-Day." 
This  58-line,  6-times-weekly 
panel  offers  a  happy  blend  of 
information  and  humor  in  cap¬ 
sule  form — a  capsule  your 
readers  will  find  habit-forming. 
Judge  its  appeal  for  yourself — 
wire  today  for  proofsl 
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the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Evening 
Post,  will  join  the  editorial  staff 


continued  from  page  41  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 

_  News  on  July  1. 


Thomas  J.  Murphy,  managing 
editor  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
News-Tribune,  was  given  a  bronze 
plaque  by  the  Waltham  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  inaugurating  a 
campaign  for  a  Boys’  Club  build¬ 
ing. 

‘  Radio  Station  keni.  Anchorage. 

>  Alaska  Mb  of  the  INS  bureau  in  Mexico  City 


advertising  manager  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  Daily  News  and  sales  pro- 
j,  motion  manager  of  the  Chatham 
Daily  News. 

Charles  M.  Conner,  formerly 
®with  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of 


Alaska.  Mr.  Conner  is  well¬ 
-known  in  Alaska  and  mid  western 
i  advertising  circles  for  his  coopera- 
■  Itive  tie-in  promotional  advertis- 
)  ing  work  with  local  and  national 
I  accounts.  He  is  the  brother  of 
rWiLLiAM  Conner,  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  of  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  Wisconsin. 


and  before  that  with  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  New  Orleans 
Times  -  Picayune  and  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Journal,  has  joined  CBS 
in  San  Francisco  as  news  editor 
and  overseas  producer. 

James  B.  Reston,  diplomatic 
correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  received  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  at  Col¬ 
gate  University  this  week. 

Jack  Sutherland  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  the  Pikeville  (Ky.) 
Daily  News  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier. 

A.  A.  Hoehling,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  and 
North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance  writer  in  Europe,  has  been 
made  production  manager  in 
Trans  World  Airlines’  public  re¬ 
lations  offices  in  New  York. 

Howe  Sadler,  onetime  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer  and  reporter 
on  several  newspapers  in  the 
South,  has  resigned  as  director  of 
the  Florida  State  Advertising 
Commission  to  direct  the  Puerto 
Rica  News  Bureau  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Wright  Organization  in  San 
Juan. 

Henry  Ladd  Smith,  professor 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
school  of  journalism,  will  work  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Toledo  (O.) 
Blade  staff  this  Summer. 

_ _  David  S.  Clarke,  40,  who  has 

SeveniMniifftTOf T^n^'fT^’  Served  as  night  editor  in  the  As- 

42nd  St.  and  Broadwryl’Ne'w'yorkTs,  N.  Y.  sociated  Press  Connecticut  bureau 


I  In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

^  Bill  Bebout  retired  June  8 
after  29  years,  most  of  them  as 
'chief  police  reporter,  with  the 
'Cleveland  (O.)  Press. 

^  Harriet  Topkis,  Wilmington 
^(Del.)  Sunday  Star,  sailed  June 
*9  from  New  York  for  Europe  on 
rthe  French  liner  lie  De  France. 

William  Davis  Snider,  public 
1  information  director  of  the  N.  C. 

I  State  Highway  &  Public  Works 
iCommission  and  former  staffer  of 
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in  New  Haven  while  attending 
Yale  Law  School  in  daytime,  re- 
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Education  Editor;  James  Collincs,  Ray 
j.fcRWiN,  Erwin  Knoll,  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
Features;  Josiah  B.  Keeney,  Marketing  and 
Kesearch  Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian. 


James  Deakin,  a  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  copyboy  for 

_ _ _  several  years  and  recent  graduate 

of  Washington  University,  is  now 
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on  the  paper  as  a  reporter. 

Arthur  Lynch,  80,  has  retired 
after  46  years  as  city  editor  and 
53  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Charleston  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier. 

Gordon  Gam  mack,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  col¬ 
umnist,  was  presented  a  plaque 
for  his  work  as  war  correspond- 

_ _  _  ent  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
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David  W.  Bowman,  former 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  has  accepted  a  po¬ 
sition  in  the  Schenley  Distilleries 
publicity  department  in  that  city. 

M.  C.  Garrott  now  heads  the 
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assistant  librarian  in  the  reference 
room  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times. 

James  Lubbock  is  now  writing 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“And  don’t  mention  newsprint!” 


features  and  working  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

Helen  Hostetter,  professor 
of  journalism  at  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  will  serve  a  summer  intern¬ 
ship  on  the  Enid  (Okla.)  Eagle 
and  Morning  News.  She  will  re¬ 
turn  to  her  position  at  the  college 
in  September. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Machael,  society 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News,  was  recently  initiated  as 
an  associate  member  in  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  national  honorary 
group  for  women  in  journalism. 

Carleta  Brooks,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  has  joined  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Edward  F.  O’Meara,  assistant 
garden  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
O’Meara  are  parents  of  their  first 
son,  Dennis  Patrick,  born  May 
28. 

Douglas  F.  McKean,  assistant 
political  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kean  are  parents  of  their  first 
son,  born  June  4. 

Miss  Charlotte  McIntyre  has 
retired  from  the  daily  newspaper 
field  after  17  years  as  a  reporter, 
14  of  them  in  the  Neenah- 
Menasha  office  of  the  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent.  She  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  in  the  public 
relations  office  of  the  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.,  Neenah. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Albert 
Dear,  IV  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  an¬ 
nounce  the  birth  of  a  son,  Joseph 
Albert  Dear  V.  Mr.  Dear  is 
the  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Tufty  News  Bureau.  Mrs. 
Dear  is  the  former  Ann  Blevins 
and  was  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
This  is  their  first  child  and  is  the 
great-great-grandson  of  the  foun¬ 
der  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal.  His  grandfather 
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is  the  present  president  of  the 
Journal. 

Robert  Lane  has  resigned  from 
the  state  news  desk,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  to  join  the  Hart¬ 
ford  bureau  of  the  United  Press. 

Malcolm  Donnelley,  former 
second  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  has 
moved  up  to  assistant  city  editor. 
Paul  James,  general  assignment 
reporter,  has  been  named  second 
assistant  city  editor. 

Martha  L.  Spencer,  poetry  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Poetry  Club  of 
Hartford. 

William  J.  Foote,  managing 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  has  been  named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Hillyer  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford. 

Cedric  Adams,  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune  columnist  and 
CBS  radio  personality,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
trophy  for  the  national  publicity 
and  recognition  he  has  brought  to 
Minneapolis. 

Miss  S.  I.  Anthon,  news  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic,  was  awarded  a 
special  mention  for  her  writings 
when  the  National  Federation  of 
Press  Women  concluded  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  Seattle  June  1. 
Miss  Anthon,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Republic,  is  a 
veteran  newspaper  woman  with 
more  than  30  years’  experience. 
Her  column,  “Mirror  of  the 
Yakima  Valley,”  is  a  daily  edi¬ 
torial  page  feature. 

David  R.  Bowers,  city  editor 
of  the  Pocatello  Idaho  State 
Journal  resigned  to  enter  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  in  June  to  com¬ 
plete  work  for  his  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree.  The  Journal’s  new  city  edi¬ 
tor  is  Bob  Paulos,  who  moves 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Close-up  on  two  of  the  Dills-Kohler  “Flying  Pasters"  at  CANTON  REPOSITORY 


DILTS  MACHINE  WORKS 

Fulton,  New  York 

SHARTLE  BROTHERS  MACHINE  CO.,  Middletown,  Ohio 
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p'or  the  finest  in  tension  control  the  publishers  of  the 
Canton  Repository  installed  seven  Kohler  Reels  and  ten¬ 
sions  shown  in  the  large  photograph.  The  pneumatically 
controlled  running  belt  tensions  keep  web  breaks  at  a 
minimum,  without  scutf  or  paper  dust.  Tension  is  uniform 
throughout  each  roll,  but  can  be  varied  at  will. 

A  simplified  slow  speed  pasting  method,  without  spe¬ 
cial  apparatus  is  used  in  this  operation.  Kohler  low 
dollies,  maximum  traction  track  system,  and  transfer 
tables  were  also  furnished. 

Dilt.s-Kohler  equipment  soon  pays  for  itself  in  time 
and  waste  savings  on  high  speed  web  presses. 

Other  equipment  available  includes  the  Flying  Paster, 
and  the  Flying  Starter  (Winder)  for  continuous  high 
speed  operation. 
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O.  S.  Warden's 
Sons  Move  Into 
Executive  Posts 

Great  Falls,  Mont.  —  Alex¬ 
ander  S.  Warden,  son  of  the  late 
O.  S.  Warden,  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Great  Falls  Trib¬ 
une  to  succeed  his  father.  He 
was  formerly  business  manager. 


K.  D.  Warden  A.  S.  Warden 


R.  D.  Warden,  another  son,  has 
been  promoted  from  managing 
editor  to  executive  editor,  a  new- 
iy-created  post.  The  position  of 
managing  editor  has  not  been 
filled. 

Beecher  Cushman,  business 
manager  of  the  Great  Falls  Lead¬ 
er,  an  afternoon  daily  under  the 
same  management,  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  both 
Tribune  and  Leader. 

Frank  Eieeman,  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor,  will  be  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  both  news¬ 
papers.  Norman  Monsos  contin¬ 
ues  as  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  two  dailies.  AH  are 
long-time  employes. 

Alexander  Warden  joined  the 
publishing  firm  headed  by  his 
father  in  1922.  Robert  D.  War¬ 
den  joined  the  Tribune  editorial 
staff  upon  his  graduation  from 
Montana  State  University  in  1927. 
Mr.  Cushman  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1927  and  ,Mr. 
Eigeman  since  1929. 

■ 

P.  L.  Jackson  Married 
To  Mrs.  E.  P  Ransom 

Portland,  Ore. — P.  L.  Jackson, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Mrs.  Esma  P.  Ransom  of 
Portland  were  married  June  11  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  moth¬ 
er,  .Mrs.  C.  S.  Jackson. 

-Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Jackson  left  after 
the  ceremony  for  New  York  where 
he  will  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
AN  PA  b<Tard  of  directors,  follow¬ 
ing  which  they  plan  a  wedding 
trip  through  Canada  to  Portland. 


Wedding  Bells 

Paul  Hencke,  St.  Louis  (  Mo.f 
Globe- Democrat  reporter,  and 
•Miss  Pairicja  Ann  Herbst,  May 
19. 

Clyde  G.  Hess,  Jr.,  editorial 
writer  on  the  ^Vorcester  (Mass.j 
Telenrum  and  news  analyst  for 
Station  WIAG,  to  .Miss  Gladys 
H.  Toma.ian,  special  program  as¬ 
sistant,  May  27. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 
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up  from  the  sports  editor’s  desk. 
Vince  Anselmo  has  resumed  his 
former  duties  as  sports  editor. 

Jim  Bruce,  associate  farm  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  has  resigned  to  become  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Ackley  (la.)  World- 
Journal.  He  will  be  associated 
with  Carl  Hamilton,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Iowa  Falls  Citizen, 
who  recently  acquired  the  .Ackley 
paper. 

George  (Ben)  Butler,  for  the 
last  year  news  reporter  of  the 
Perth  (Ont.)  Courier,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Sudbury  (Ont.) 
Daily  Star.  He  is  being  replaced 
by  Pete  Jackman  of  the  Courier’s 
printing  department. 

Martin  Clark,  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of 
the  Sandy  (Ore.)  Post.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Carl  E.  Cluff,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Portland  Gas 
&  Coke  Co. 

Janet  Tugman,  daughter  of 
W.  M.  Tugman,  editor  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  News-Times,  Forest 
Grove,  Ore.,  as  society  editor. 

Fred  Zimmerman,  longtime 
sports  editor  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
"Capital  Journal,  retired  from  that 
post  May  21  but  will  continue 
on  the  newspaper’s  staff.  Chris 
Kowitz  succeeds  him  as  sports 
editor. 

Rembert  James,  .Associated 
Press  correspondent  for  12  years 
in  the  San  Francisco,  Moscow 
and  Paris  bureaus,  has  joined  the 
general  assignment  staff  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  He 
left  the  AP  in  1948  while  in  the 
Paris  bureau,  and  has  completed 
a  novel  on  Americans  in  post- 
World  War  II  Europe. 

Kathleen  Muscrove  has  joined 
the  Republic  Publishing  Co.  (Yak¬ 
ima,  Wash.)  as  an  assistant  in  the 
photography  department.  The 
company  publishes  the  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Republic. 

Jack  Anderson,  formerly  news 
editor  for  the  Columbia  liasin 
News  (Pasco,  Wash.),  has  joined 
the  editorial  department  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic 
and  will  cover  sports. 

Talcot  i  B.  Ceapp,  feature  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Waterhury  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Republican,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Waterhury 
Art  School. 

Judy  Cole,  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  summer 
replacement  on  the  staff  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican. 

Abe  Altrowitz,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis  Star, 
received  a  “Good  Joe”  award 
from  University  of  .Minnesota 
journalism  students  for  the  help 
he  has  given  them  in  the  last  year. 

Paul  T.  Smith  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News  as  a  reporter.  He  worked 
on  the  News  copydesk  in  1940. 


Russell  Chappel  has  moved  to 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal  from  the  copydesk  of 
the  St,  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

Howard  Vogt,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat  photographer  for 
many  years,  is  now  head  of  the 
photographic  department. 

M.arie  Forshaug  has  been 
transferred  from  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  city  staff.  Her  former 
position  has  been  filled  by  Susan 
Menne,  former  home  economic 
editor  of  the  Pet  Milk  Co. 

Edward  A.  Harris,  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  Washington  bureau  since 
1943,  has  been  granted  a  leave 
of  absence  due  to  illness. 

Eddie  Barr,  on  Texas  news¬ 
papers  for  a  number  of  years  as 
reporter  and  night  club  columnist 
and  more  recently  in  the  public 
relations  business,  has  become 
publicity  director  of  the  Bill  Wil¬ 
liams  Interests  in  Houston. 

Robert  P.  Walsh,  reporter, 
feature  writer  and  cartoonist  has 
joined  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Telegram-News. 

James  B.  Mahan,  who  graduat¬ 
ed  in  journalism  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  this  week,  has  joined  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
has  been  assigned  to  cover  Clin¬ 
ton. 

Henry  F.  Colton,  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  reporter  for  the  Rerk- 
shire  Eagle  (Pittsfield.  Mass.)  to 
work  on  public  relations  with  the 
Springfield  Fire  &  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Jack  Heany  has  resigned  as 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  state  capital 
correspondent  to  accept  a  post  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  bureau  of  the 
United  Press. 

Mrs.  Jo  Wof.stendif.k,  whose 
husband  formerly  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  is  now  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  Korea,  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel. 

Mrs.  Bonnie  Angelo  Levy, 
formerly  in  the  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  .Sentinel,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  city  news  staff. 

Johnny  Havlicek,  reporter  and 
photographer  on  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  Record 
from  1945  to  1950,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  public  relations 
staff  at  Fontana  Village  in  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  Greensboro,  he  was  a  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  Asheville  (N. 
C.)  Citizen-Times  for  four  years. 

W.  Francis  Shi'ehi  y  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  leportorial  staff 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Voice  of  America,  New  York,  un¬ 
der  an  appointment  from  the 
U.  S.  State  Department. 

Pat  Conger,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror  sports  editor  recently 
doing  promotion  work,  has  left 
to  work  for  the  State  Department 
in  Germany. 

Joe  Ledeie,  police  reporter  in 
succession  for  the  Hollywood 


(Calif.)  Citizen-News,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror,  has  left  the  latter 
to  become  a  legman  for  Hedda 
Hopper. 

Glen  W.  Naves,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Journal  Circuit  and  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  reporter,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  first  place  ($150)  winner 
of  the  historian  competition  con¬ 
ducted  by  V'eterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Department  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Second  place  went  to  Roger 
Simmons,  city  editor,  the  Greer 
Citizen,  historian  of  his  home  post. 

Porter  Ward,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lewiston  (Ida.) 
Morning  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Radio  Station  kdsh.  Boise, 
Ida. 


In  Military  Service 


David  E.  Lilienthal,  Jr.,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  re¬ 
porter  on  military  leave,  has  been 
assigned  to  a  loud  speaker  and 
leaflet  company  of  a  psychological 
warfare  unit  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Richard  Gottschall,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  has  been  recalled 
to  active  duty  as  a  captain  in  the 
Army  Infantry,  with  orders  to  re¬ 
port  to  Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

•  Nick  Mobley,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  news  staff,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  report  to  Fort  Benning. 
Ga.  as  a  second  lieutcn;lnt  in 
.Armor. 

Ashmun  N.  Brown,  formerly 
a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Herald, 
is  now  taking  basic  training  with 
the  20th  Ifnfantry  Regiment  at 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Thor  M.  Smith,  associate  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  took  military  leave 
on  June  15,  for  active  duty  as  a 
colonel  in  the  Air  Force. 

Brooks  Honeycutt,  who  for- 
erly  headed  the  Ixis  Angeles 
(Calif.)  and  Atlanta  (Ga.)  bu¬ 
reaus  of  Acme  Newspictures  and 
the  NEA  Service,  has  been  re¬ 
called  to  active  duty  as  a  Navy 
lieutenant  (jg).  and  is  stationed 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  as  public  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Air 
Force.  Pacific  Fleet. 

l.T.  Col.  Harold  Poweil,  city 
reporter  for  the  Win.ston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Sentinel,  has  been  called 
to  active  duty  by  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  He  will  report  to  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  about  the 
middle  of  June. 

William  rAiBiRT.  a  swing- 
shift  deskman  and  reptvtcr  on 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  four-months  deferment 
after  refKirting  to  Langley  Field. 
Va..  in  early  June  when  called  to 
active  service  by  the  Army  .Air 
Force. 

■ 

VPA  Has  Seminar 

Chari.oitesvili.f.,  Va. — The  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  will  con¬ 
duct  its  yearly  new  seminar  for 
city  editors  and  reporters  here 
June  16-17. 
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Association  of  American  Railroads 

TRANSPORTATION  BUILDING 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


June  12,  1951 


Subject:  RAILROADS  ARE  A  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY 


This  nation  can  have  no  more  of  anything  than  it  can  haul 
—  no  more  guns,  no  more  tanks,  no  more  planes,  no  more  ammunition, 
no  more  food,  no  more  building  materials. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  hauling  is  done  by  the  railroads, 
which  move  more  tons  of  freight  more  miles  than  all  other  forms  of 
Intercity  commercial  transportation  combined. 

That  is  why  our  railroads  are  a  defense  industry  —  not 
simply  an  industry  related  to  defense.  Consequently,  the  production 
of  freight  cars  and  locomotives  is  a  vital  part  of  our  present  rearma¬ 
ment  program,  and  a  part  just  as  essential  as  the  production  of  the 
military  freight  they  carry.  The  only  difference  is  that  military 
equipment  is  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  government,  while  railroad 
equipment  is  ordered  and  paid  for  by  the  railroads. 

As  at  the  time  of  World  War  II,  our  railroads  today  are 
expected  to  move  the  great  bulk  of  those  things  essential  to  national 
defense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  to  perform  the  largest  part 
of  all  the  transportation  service  it  takes  to  keep  the  nation  fed, 
clothed  and  at  work. 


It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  able  to 
meet  all  the  transportation  needs  of  the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian 
economy,  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  railroads  likewise  must  be 
met.  The  railroads  must  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  steel  and  other 
scarce  materials  they  need  to  do  their  important  job  —  and  there  is 
no  way  in  which  these  materials  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  in 
increasing  the  transportation  capacity  of  the  nation. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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DEVICE 
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Pony  Autoplato.  Rogistors  color  plotos 
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HEAVY-DUTY  AUTOSHAVER  Rapid,  accurate  plate  shaving. 
Available  with  Tension  Plato  attachment  for  milling 
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Costs  and  delivers  four  plates  per 
minute,  fully  automatic 
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COIOR  UNIT  High  tp««d  rotary  pr««t 
with  provUioiw  for  color.  Dosignod  to 
print  now«papor«  of  lorgor  circvlotion. 


tEEU,  TENSIONS,  AUTOPASTBS 
ProcUon  rooliw  CHttomotic  wob  tomion  control  and 
automatic  w«b  spiking  oquipmont.  Itool^  Tonsions, 
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ElECTRO-TAB  AUTOPASTfi 
Dopondobla  wob  tplking  oquipmont  that 


COSMOPOUTAN  PRESS  High  ipood  rotary  prou 
with  Intrawrtor  for  printing  imallor-city  nowipop* 
on.  Providoi  for  uM  of  color  In  rogulor  oditioni. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  For  printing 
largo  oditioni  in  black  and  whito. 


printed  papers  rapidly  . . .  dependably  . . . 
economically. 

If  pressroom  or  stereotype  production 
presents  problems  in  your  plant . . .  the 
proper  WOOD  equipment  is  your  answer. 


This  is  the  equipment  that  has  brought 
to  many  of  the  finest  newspapers  in  the  land 
—large,  medium  and  small,  the  three  ingre* 
dients  of  success:  The  means  to  produce  well- 
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Salesmanship  Ideas 
To  Sprout  at  ICMA 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


controversial  matter  in  his  “end- 
of-the-line”  report  to  NNPA  mem¬ 
bers.  He  advocates  the  use  of 
projected  readership  figures, 
something  that  national  magazines 
have  been  doing  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Stolpe  believes  sales  will 
be  a  major  problem  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  days  ahead,  including 
advertising  and  circulation,  and 
the  next  five  years  will  see  need 
for  using  circulation  figures  in 
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CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
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Cline-Weatinghoute  Equipment. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
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I  Around  the  globe, 

I  Associated  Press  reporters 
'  are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
tUTHFULLYcIMPARTIALlY 


MECHANICAL 

BREAKDOWNS! 

WHY  you've  no  problem  at  all — 

Look  Under 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 
In  the 

CLASSIFIED  SECTION 
Of 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Fine  qualified  engineeri 
represented  there  every  week. 


Salesmanship  will  keynote  the  the  committee  handling  local  ar-  H 

sessions  of  the  52nd  annual  con-  rangements  are  these  Washington  com^tition  with  techniques  used 
vention  of  International  Circula-  circulation  managers:  E.  J.  De-  .u™****^’.-  r  ■  >  ^ 

tion  Managers  Association  at  Ho-  vore,  the  Star;  Raymond  F.  Mack,  ^  J.  ^ projectea 

tel  Statler,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  News;  Harry  Gladstein,  the  r^^^rship,  he  states: 

June  18-21.  Post,  and  H.  A.  Robinson  and  /  *  recoinmend  that  all 

More  than  800  circulation  C.  A.  Corcoran,  the  riWs-ffcraW.  pf  us  serKmsly  consider  using  pro¬ 
managers  are  expected  to  gather  President  Jere  C.  Healy,  circu-  readership  "Kures  m  addi- 

for  the  four-day  session,  begin-  lation  director  of  the  Newark  (N.  vt  circula- 

ning  with  the  ICMA  board  and  J.)  News,  will  preside  at  all  ses- 

committee  meetings  on  Monday  sions.  TTie  ICMA  Yearbook  elimination 

and  continuing  through  Thursday,  edited  by  second  vicepresident  figures.  1  recommend 

Ideas,  ranging  from  how  to  give  Jack  Calvin  of  the  Houston  *“® ,  ^®® 

newspaperboys  better  basic  train-  (Tex.)  Post  will  be  distributed  at  determine  the  number  or  in- 

ing  to  speeding  up  delivery  by  the  meeting.  Other  details  of  the  P®^  lamuy. 

airplane,  are  scheduled  for  dis-  convention  will  be  handled  by  .  , 

cussion  during  the  three-day  con-  third  vicepresident  Arthur  Daniels,  *“®  techniques  used  by  radio, 
ference  (E&P,  May  12,  p.  46).  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal-Con-  utagazines  and  uow  television, 
Motley  Keynoter  stitution,  and  L.  W.  McFetridge,  realize  that  u’arjtets 

The  keynote  sales  message  will  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  -Tribune,  of 

b.  a,  ,hc  opening  b,eaktas.  s.cre.a„^ea,„re.  SardS"  By 

e  Sion  Tuesday  moroing  by  Propose  Changes  Newspaper's 

Hpnt  P  p  M  ^  T  special  interest  to  ICMA  position  and  the  completeness  of 

At-  *"®-  membership  will  be  a  report  of  coverage  in  the  market.  In  some 

^nnLr!' n”'  **'®  P^ojects  cities,  several  magazines  now 

Committee,  headed  by  James  J.  quote  more  readers  than  the  cir- 
^^orrisey,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal  culation  figure  of  the  daily  news- 
ICMA  first  vicepresident,  include.  Herald.  The  committee  has  been  paper.  You  know  what  figures 
C^  Nelson  director  opub-  working  quietly  for  a  year  to  radio  quotes, 

lication  R«earch  &rvice,  who  will  develop  a  program  that  will  l  predict  that  within  the  next 

talk  on  Readership  Survey  Val-  strengthen  ICMA  (E&P,  June  2,  five  years,  more  than  90%  of  all 
J  .  J-  .  r  P-  daily  newspapers  will  use  the 

th  p’”i!r  ^^®  committee  has  proposed  projected  readership  technique. 

u  Divi-  several  amendments  to  the  ICMA  Many  already  have  seen  the  wis- 

sion,  NPA,  who  will  give  circu-  constitution  and  by-laws.  One  dom  of  “double  whamy”  promo- 

lators  Latest  Information  on  ^alls  for  elimination  of  the  tion,  namely  the  use  of  ABC  and 

Newsprint  Situation  ;  Screening  Committee.  Another  projected  readership  figures. 

James  N.  Shryock,  managing  would  give  officers  board  privi-  “Yes,  some  newspapers  with  a 

director  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  jeges  but  would  not  permit  them  small  amount  of  home  delivered 
Circulations,  clarifying  questions  jq  vote.  The  present  constitution  circulation  will  have  a  little  more 
on  the  standard  newspaper  audit-  makes  all  officers  ex-officio  mem-  difficulty  in  establishing  reader- 
ing  procedures;  bers  of  the  board.  ship  per  copy.  I  have  no  fear  on 

Gene  Robb,  assi^ant  to  the  ^  new  provision  would  pro-  that  score  for  they  have  solved 

general  inanager  of  Heam  News-  hibit  a  director  from  succeeding  tasks  before  which  were  vastly 

papers,  discussing  ^BC  Retail  himself.  Under  one  amendment,  more  complex.  The  same  prob- 
iqsn'r  the  president  would  appoint  a  lem  applies  to  all  who  have  dealer 

lyMl  Census  ri^.es  ;  number  of  specified  committees  and  corner  sales.  In  any  case  it 

Congressman  H.  R.  Gross,  of  ^nd  would  delegate  responsibility  is  not  insurmountable.” 

I^a,  member  of  House  Post  the  committees’  functioning  to  «  .  £,  u  •  *: 

'  Office  Conunittee,  explaining  Sec-  ^he  first,  second  and  third  vice-  Service  Subscriptions 

Iond  Class  Postage  Rates  and  presidents.  Another  clause  would  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford, 

Mail  Services  ;  make  the  board  of  directors  re-  Coon.,  has  instituted  a  program 

Richard  P.  Stifel,  promotion  sponsible  to  the  membership  for  of  offering  all  employes  going  in¬ 
manager  of  U.S.  News  &  World  proper  functioning  of  officers,  fo  military  service  the  opportunity 

Report,  telling  newspapermen  committees  and  the  welfare  of  *o  subscribe  for  their  favorite 
how  magazines  “Sell  Subscriptions  ^he  association.  hometown  newspapers  at  the  ex- 

by  Mail  ;  and  -pjjg  Work  and  Major  Projects  pense  of  Pitney-Bowes. 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Committee  now  consists  of  four  Frederick  Bowes,  Jr.,  director 
Tenn.,  chairman  of  the  Kefauver  rnembers  from  each  of  the  12  °f  publi®  relations  and  advertis- 
Crime  Investigation  Committee  JCMA  sectionals  including  the  '"8  for  organization  that  makes 
will  be  Thursday  luncheon  speak-  director  from  each  sectional  and  postage  meters  and  mailing  ma- 
er.  members  representing  a  large,  me-  chines,  points  out  this  offer  has 

Principal  social  event  of  the  dium  and  small  daily.  Working  ‘f®"®  much  good  in  terms  of 

convention  will  be  the  banquet  on  with  Mr  Morrisey  were  Barney  morale,  both  inside  and  outside 

Wednesday  night.  A  headline  Cameron,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  *f>®  company.  He  suggests  it  is 

Washington  personality  has  been  Gazette  and  Charles  Staab,  Cin-  something  that  newspapers  them- 

'  promised  as  a  speaker  but  actual  cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer.  '  selves  can  promote. 

I  identity  has  been  held  as  a  sur-  ,  ’  The  P-B  personnel  manager  in- 

I  prise  feature  of  the  meeting.  Projected  Readership  vites  each  new  P-B  Gl  to  name 

.  The  local  committee  has  also  Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.)  the  hometown  paper  of  his  choice, 
I  arranged  reception  and  tours  for  Register  &  Tribune,  retiring  pres-  then  the  company  sends  a  free 

1  wives  of  the  members  during  their  idem  of  National  Newspaper  Pro-  subscription  to  his  military  ad- 

I  stay  in  the  capital.  Members  of  motion  Association,  touches  on  a  dress  as  long  as  he  is  in  service. 
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f  T  ife  Insufftnt^^ 


This  message  Is  the  15th  in  a  series  of  Anti-Inflation  advertise¬ 
ments  which  have  appeared  in  425  newspapers  during  the  past 
several  months.  The  life  insurance  business  is  conducting  this 
campaign  to  help  preserve  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar — not 
only  in  the  interest  of  its  83  million  policyholders  and  all  other 
savers  but  in  the  interest  of  our  economy  as  a  whole. 
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Some  Conditions  Bad, 
Samo  Finds  on  Tour 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Dick  Sarno,  supervisor  of 
|hotography  for  Hearst,  has  peri- 
atetic  ways.  During  six  years  on 
le  job,  he  has  traveled  .about 
30,000  miles  in  this  country,  Ca- 
ada,  Mexico,  South  America  and 
^nrope. 

“I  have  visited  hundreds  of 

[ewspaper  photo  labs  in  this 
juntry,”  he  said,  “including  those 
f  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  In 
le  large  or  first  cities,  for  the 
lost  part,  the  labs  are  good; 
ime,  as  you  know,  are  even  ex- 
:llent. 

Dated  50  Years 

“But  what  I  want  to  talk  about 
re  the  second  and  third  cities 

there  the  departments  are  too 
ten  unbelievably  pmor.  Many  of 
em  operate  just  as  they  did  50 
:ars  ago  without  having  changed 
iieir  ways  one  iota. 

'  “They're  still  using  the  old  dis- 
irded  techniques  and  equipment 
'  Mathew  Brady  of  Civil  War 
me.  Why,  I’ve  even  seen  a  de- 
rtment  tucked  away  under  the 
wsprint  storage  room.” 

'I  Dick  was  told  the  story  of  a 


guy  on  a  small  Texas  paper  who 
reported  to  this  department  that 
he  developed  his  film  in  the  office 
safe. 

“I  wouldn’t  doubt  that,”  Dick 
replied.  “I  can  almost  match  that 
with  some  of  the  stuff  I’ve  no¬ 
ticed.  I’m  thinking  now  of  a 
darkroom  I  saw  that  was  located 
right  under  a  roof.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  the  heat  did  everything  but 
fry  the  darkroom  man.  In  an¬ 
other  case,  the  fellows  had  to  use 
enough  ice  to  fill  a  pond  to  bring 
their  chemicals  down.  This  one. 
as  I  recall,  was  next  to  the  boiler 
room.” 

Dick  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  shook  his  head. 

“Those,  he  said,  “are  the  worst 
offenders,  but  how  about  those 
labs  placed  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  building  and  so  haphazardly 
designed — better  yet.  not  designed 
but  thrown  together — that  there 
is  no  ventilation!  The  one  win¬ 
dow  in  the  place  is  painted  black 
and  opened  only  at  night.  It’s 
surprising  how  many  you’ll  find 
like  this.  If  it  isn't  primitive.  I’m 


ll 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
I  running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racitig  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

]  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
I  INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 


certain  I  don’t  know  what  is. 

“And  some  of  the  things 
cameramen  have  to  put  up  with 
on  the  personal  side.  It’s  lousy 
enough  when  they  have  to  clean 
the  editor’s  car — no.  I’m  not  kid¬ 
ding — but  when  they  have  to  act 
as  chauffeur  for  a  reporter,  well, 
that’s  the  lowest  yet. 

“One  town  I  know  of,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  did  about  everything. 
When  there  wasn’t  enough  work, 
he  assisted  in  the  file  room  and 
helped  the  society  editor.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  quickest  way  to 
bring  a  guy’s  morale  to  zero. 

Favor  Jobs 

“I’ve  had  several  of  these  ‘vic¬ 
tims’  come  to  me  and  say,  ‘Gee, 
Dick,  we’d  like  to  do  work  like 
Hearst  cameramen,  but  if  we  sug¬ 
gested  it,  we’d  be  fired.  Instead 
we  have  to  do  favor  jobs  for  the 
editor.’ 

“That’s  one  of  the  reasons  these 
smaller  cities  don’t  click  in  the 
NPPA  and  other  national  con¬ 
tests.  The  boys  don’t  get  a  chance 
to  do  imaginative  jobs.  They  tell 
me  they’d  like  to  use  strobe,  for 
instance,  but  the  business  manager 
won’t  stand  for  spending  that 
much  money. 

“These  boys  are  smart  and 
alert  and  they  realize  press  pho¬ 
tography  is  growing.  They  want 
to  be  up  on  the  innovations.  They 
eat  their  hearts  out  because  they 
are  denied  the  opportunity  to  use 
the  new  equipment.  They  read 
about  the  latest  items  and  meth¬ 
ods  in  E&P  and  in  the  photo 
magazines  but  they  are  helpless. 
They  feel  cheated — and  rightfully 
so. 

“I  personally  think  they’re  get¬ 
ting  a  rough  deal,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  know  what  is  responsible. 
The  smaller  papers  say  they  don't 
have  the  money,  production  costs 
are  sky  high,  and  they  feel,  what 
the  hell,  we’ve  been  getting 
along  this  way  since  1894.  Why 
change? 

“In  other  words,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  plenty  of  excuses.  Some  of 
the  chiefs  are  promised  better 
conditions  and  material,  but  they 
never  seem  to  get  them.  If  they 
would  only  spend  some  money  on 
the  photo  department! 

“When  money  is  spent  on  a 
new  plant,  or  the  old  one  is  reno¬ 
vated,  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
time  management  makes  sure  no 
part  of  the  darkroom  is  improved. 
They  skirt  right  around  the  lab 
and  make  a  silly  excuse  that  the 
state  of  the  plumbing  makes  any 
improvement  impossible. 

“The  majority  of  cameramen  1 
know  are  faithful  guys.  I’d  like 
to  see  them  get  a  better  break  in 
the  small  towns  and  hamlets.” 

No  Pic,  No  Vote 

The  Chestnut,  No  Ticket,  No 
Laundry,  may  or  may  not  hold 
true  in  Cuba.  Whichever,  the 
island  republic  soon  will  have  a 
similar  phrase  it  can  claim  as  its 
very  own — No  Picture,  No  Vote. 

That’s  the  way  it  will  be  in 
Cuba,  according  to  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  in  a  note  saying  that  “pho- 


‘ON  THE  Q-T*  is  the  title  of  the 
column  Eileen  McDonald  (left) 
writes  in  the  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Press  and  Star-Journal,  which,  she 
tells  Jinx  Falkenburg  (right)  on 
TV  show,  explains  the  special  li¬ 
cense  plate  on  her  car. 


tography  will  be  used  to  identify 
voters  in  Cuba  in  future  elec¬ 
tions.” 

The  government  there  will 
equip  each  citizen  of  voting  age 
with  an  identification  card  bearing 
his  picture.  Cuba  passed  a  law 
several  months  ago  requiring  these 
cards.  Voting  is  compulsory,  so 
it’s  expected  that  more  than  3,- 
000.000  people  will  be  photoed 
before  1952. 

Guess  who  will  supply  film,  pa¬ 
per  and  printing  and  processing 
equipment?  Well,  it  sure  ain’t 
Ansco. 

$5,000  $10,000  =  Contests 

.And  speaking  of  Ansco,  the 
company  announces  “the  largest 
color  photographic  contest  ever 
held” — $10,000  in  prize  money. 

The  idea  is  to  show  “America 
at  Play,”  and  there  will  be  a  total 
of  87  prizes  awarded  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Ansco  wants  story-telling 
pictures  of  folks,  animals  and 
children  —  “the  kind  of  pictures 
that  go  to  make  up  the  family 
album.” 

The  contest  is  on  now  and 
closes  August  31.  The  grand  prize 
is  a  1951  Ford.  See  your  dealer 
for  full  details. 

*  *  * 

Popular  Mechanics  magazine  is 
working  on  a  $5,000  contest, 
called  “The  American  Way  of 
Life.”  Entries  must  be  taken  be¬ 
tween  Apr.  1  and  Sept.  1,  1951. 
You  have  to  buy  the  magazine  for 
rules. 

Idea  Wins  $6,700 
For  2  EL  K.  Employes 

Two  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  em¬ 
ployes  have  been  awarded  $6,700 
for  an  idea  they  submitted  on  how 
to  increase  operating  efficiency  on 
Kodacolor  film  processing  ma¬ 
chines. 

Virginie  M.  Taylor  and  Wallace 
E.  Seils,  employed  at  Kodak  Park 
plant,  Rochester,  split  the  award 
money.  Each  received  $1,100  as 
an  original  award  a  year  ago, 
and  an  additional  award  of  $2,250 
each  was  presented  last  week. 

Eastman  said  the  award  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  highest  ever  paid 
in  New  York  State.  It  is  the  big¬ 
gest  cash  total  ever  paid  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  idea  at  Kodak. 
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Four  new  features  announced 
for  syndication  this  week  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  serious  science,  im¬ 
portant  history,  smart  home-mak¬ 
ing,  and  Washington  high-jinks. 

Tom  Corbett,  Space  Cadet 
Intrepid  Tom  Corbett,  Space 
Cadet,  hurls  his  rocket  cruiser 
Polaris,  already  familiar  fare  to 
TV-viewers,  smack  onto  the  not- 
so-wide-open  spaces  of  the  news¬ 
paper  comic  strip  pages  Sept.  10. 

Cashing  in  on  the  current  crav¬ 
ing  by  young  and  not-so-young  for 
science  fiction  (books,  magazines, 
movies,  television,  radio,  news¬ 
papers)  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  is  offering  the  upcom¬ 
ing  daily  strip  and  Sunday  page. 

Bailey  Is  Artist 
Artist  producing  the  new  fea¬ 
ture  is  Ray  Bailey,  once  with 
Milton  Caniff  and  formerly  pro¬ 
ducer  of  “Bruce  Gentry”  for  the 
Post-Hall  Syndicate. 

Daring  and  dazzling  Tom  Cor¬ 
bett  has  been  on  the  air  (ABC) 
three  evenings  weekly  since  Oct. 
2  and  he  begins  to  appear  weekly 
over  NBC  in  July. 

“This  is  not  fantasy  but  a  gen¬ 
uine  peek  into  the  future.”  assert¬ 
ed  Harry  Baker,  manager  of  the 
syndicate,  in  announcing  plans  for 
the  futuristic  feature.  “Everything 
appearing  in  the  story  will  be 
scientifically  possible.  The  events 
will  be  based  on  scientific  prob¬ 
abilities  of  the  future,  such  as 
interplanetary  travel.” 

Ley  Is  Advisor 

To  add  authenticity  to  the  story 
and  make  it  more  scientific  than 


fantastic,  Willy  Ley,  German- 
born  author  of  scientific  works 
and  considered  an  international 
authority  on  rockets  since  the 
1920s,  has  been  engaged  as  tech¬ 
nical  advisor. 

Mr.  Ley,  author  of  “Conquest 
of  Space,”  and  “Rockets,  Missiles 
and  Space  Travel,”  the  latter  pub¬ 
lished  this  year  by  Viking  Press, 
predicts  the  moon  will  be  reached 
in  25  years  by  man-carry  rockets 
and  that  regular  space  travel  is 
only  150  years  ahead. 

Incidentally,  Tom  Corbett’s  age 
(A.D.  2351)  is  well  out  ahead  of 
those  comparatively  soon-arriving 
future  dates. 

The  Hayden  Planetarium  has 
been  questioned,  too,  to  determine 
such  scientific  facts  as  the  depth 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Mars,  all  in 
the  interest  of  scientific  accuracy. 

Already  on  Mr.  Baker’s  list  for 
the  spin  into  the  Good  Year  2351 
are  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cou¬ 
rier-Express,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 

It  is  the  first  feature  of  this 
nature  that  the  S-T  syndicate  has 
taken  on. 

Tabloid-Type  History 

Another  new  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate  feature,  due  for 
Sept.  9  or  10  release,  is  “News  of 
the  Nation,”  a  novel  approach  to 
history  with  modern  reportorial 
presentation. 

There  will  be  40  weekly  install¬ 
ments  of  one-half  page  standard 


Tips  on  the  Derby.  •  • 

Hot  bet  in  both  homburg  and  hamburg  society  . . . 
quick  on  the  getaway  (from  Mamie)... roundhouse 
Kf  runner,  roughneck  romper  (with  Uncle  Willie). ..tosses  the  turf 
(or  cigar  ashes). ..wins  by  a  breeze,  kayos  the  customers  (with  Kayo)... 


Moon  Mullins 

,  By  Frank  Willard,  who  had  been  a  hot  dog 
vendor,  department  store  claims  tracer,  and 
timekeeper  in  an  insane  asylum ...  before 
he  learned  how  to  stuff  a  laugh  into  a  stuffed 
;  shirt  or  a  comic  strip.  Moon  currently  gets 
639^  male  following,  .52'/f  from  the  gals— puts 
ji  starch  in  the  readership  ratings!  For  open 
I  territory,  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  to  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 

I 

f^hicaffo  Tribune^IVetvYark ^e§M?s 
.SyndietBte 

^  52 


or  a  whole  tabloid  page  to  run 
during  the  school  year.  The  mate¬ 
rial,  furnished  in  a  mat,  is  made 
up  in  modern  newspaper  format 
with  headlines,  cartoons,  draw¬ 
ings,  pictures  and  editorials  deal¬ 
ing  with  important  historical  dates 
from  Columbus’  landing  in  1492 
to  the  Korean  war  in  1951. 

The  syndicate  obtained  rights 
to  one-half  of  the  material  used 
in  the  original  book  published  by 
Prentice-Hall  in  1943. 

.  School  Tabs  Offered 

Newspapers  can  print  their  own 
logo  on  the  pages  for  distribution 
to  schools  each  week.  Also  avail¬ 
able  will  be  a  photo  offset 
four-page  tab  using  two  weeks’ 
material  with  the  paper’s  own 
logo,  for  school  distribution. 

If  a  paper  wants  its  own  style 
of  typography,  text  and  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  available  and  the 
material  can  be  set  in  the  local 
shop.  The  40  installments,  if 
clipped,  are  supposed  to  form  a 
good  American  history  in  modern 
newspaper  makeup  and  news- 
style  writing. 

Already  lined  up  are  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times,  Mr.  Baker  reports. 
Potomac  Fever  (Minus  Needle) 

Fletcher  Knebel’s  “needles”  are 
numerous  and  sharp  but  are  point¬ 
ed  at  political  parties,  groups, 
“movements,”  or  established 
stuffed  shirts  rather  than  at  work¬ 
aday  individuals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  readers  are 
likely  to  detect  in  the  “Potomac 
Fever”  column,  which  Register 
AND  Tribune  Syndicate  is  offer¬ 
ing,  a  similarity  between  the  daily 
jottings  and  the  twice-a-year  fea¬ 
ture  stories  on  Gridiron  Club  din¬ 
ners.  There’s  a  good  reason:  Mr. 
Knebel  is  also  the  author  of  many 
of  the  Gridiron  lampoons  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  and  momentary  men- 
in-the-news. 

The  little  column  idea  (it  takes 
only  three  inches  of  space  in  two- 
column  measure)  had  its  source 
to  some  extent  in  the  Gridiron 
shows.  There,  the  idea  is  to  point 
up  the  human  frailties  and  to 
place  a  safety  valve  in  the  news 
of  the  day.  The  technique  brought 
a  big  resf)onse  from  the  super- 
dooper  audiences  at  Gridiron 
shows  and  had  the  same  effect  on 
readers  of  the  newspapers  which 
reproduced  the  scripts. 

“If  it  worked  twice  a  year,  why 
not  each  day?”  ‘Fletch’  asked  him¬ 
self,  and  he  answered  with  a  col¬ 
umn  which  had  an  eight-months' 
tryout  on  front  pages  of  the 
Cowles  Papers  in  Minneapolis  and 
Des  Moines  before  being  offered 
for  syndication.  Already  it’s  in 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star. 

Mr.  Knebel  doesn’t  think  Wash¬ 
ington  news  is  basically  funny, 
but  he  has  found  that  the  men 
and  women  who  create  it  or  figure 
in  it  frequently  are.  And  even 
funnier,  he  observes,  are  the 
Washington  correspondents  who 
arrived  as  good  reporters  and 
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spoiled  it  all  by  pontificating — 
“becoming  Secretaries  of  State  by 
their  own  appointment.” 

The  Cowles  columnist  guards 
against  the  pointed  finger:  “I  am 
not  like  them,”  he  said.  “I  am 
a  great  reporter.  Just  ask  Joe  | 
Short  (President  Truman’s  press  1 
secretary).  On  the  Truman  cam-  J 
paign  train  I  told  Short  not  to  ! 
be  fooled  by  the  big  crowds.  I 
knew  they  were  just  curiosity- 
seekers!”  (Which  gives  you  an 
idea  of  the  Knebel  system  of  de¬ 
flation.) 

As  proof  of  his  political  inde¬ 
pendence  he  swears  he  voted  for 
FDR  and  Dewey. 

Mr.  Knebel  was  born  in  Day- 
ton,  O.,  and  reaches  the  age  at 
which  “life  begins”  Oct.  1.  He  . 
attended  high  schools  at  Oak  Park, 
Ill.,  and  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y„  build-  I 
ing  a  scholastic  career  distin¬ 
guished  "by  proficiency  in  the  back 
stroke  event  on  the  swimming 
team.  Later  studies  were  at  Tours, 
France,  and  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  O.,  where  he  forgot  swim¬ 
ming  long  enough  to  pick  up  his 
degree  in  liberal  arts  and  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key. 

Newspaper  work  covered  jobs 
in  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and 
Ohio  before  he  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer  bureau  in  1937;  he 
switched  to  Cowles  Bureau  last 
year. 

World  War  days  found  him  a 
Navy  lieutenant  with  combat  serv¬ 
ice.  Hobbies  are  political  history, 
swimming,  mountain  climbing,  and 
poker.  His  newspaper  associates 
tell  him  he  MUST  be  a  good 
mountain  climber. 

Architect-Director 

King  Features  Syndicate  is 
announcing  a  new  daily  feature 
entitled  “Your  Home,”  by  Lewis 
and  Eleanor  Bowman  for  release 
beginning  June  18. 

Combining  the  viewpoints  and 
talents  of  architect  and  interior 
decorator  the  feature  is  not  only 
helpful  to  those  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  building,  furnishing 
and  decoration  of  different  types 
of  homes  but  is  written  in  style 
that  will  interest  the  average  read¬ 
er  as  well. 

The  Bowmans  are  authorities  in  ' 
their  fields  and  have  won  wide 
recognition  for  their  work.  , 

Each  article  is  of  approximately  I 
300  words  and  each  carries  an  * 
illustration  in  line  or  half-tone. 

News  Notes 

Ida  Jean  Kain,  whose  dietary 
and  physical  fitness  columns  are 
syndicated  by  King,  was  invited 
to  speak  at  the  Atlantic  City  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Her  talk  was  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Reduce  Your  Hus¬ 
band,”  and  was  aimed  especially 
at  doctors’  wives. 

m  *  * 

Earl  Wilson,  the  Post-Hall 
Syndicate  columnist,  flew  to  Paris 
this  week  to  cover  the  latest  de¬ 
tails  in  the  Rita  Hayworth-Aly 
Khan  marital  bust-up  on  which 
he  claims  a  scoop. 
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SINCLAIR  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES — nine  buildings  containing  leum  products,  production  and  refining.  Under  the  Sinclair  Plan, 

the  most  modern  testing  equipment  known — have  contributed  the  available  capacity  of  these  great  laboratories  is  being  turned  over 

many  of  today’s  most  important  developments  in  the  field  of  petro-  to  work  on  the  promising  ideas  of  inventors  everywhere. 
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An  Open  Door  to  Inventive  Americans 
Who  Need  Laboratory  Facilities 
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.  The  SIHCLAIR  PLAH  will  open  up  the  Company’s  great  lahoratories 
to  every  American  who  has  an  idea  for  a  better  petroleum  product 


A  ROAD  BLOCK  Stands  in  the  path  of 
American  inventiveness  today — it  is 
the  need  for  large  and  expensive  labora¬ 
tory  facilities  in  developing  and  proving 
out  new  ideas. 

This  was  no  obstacle  in  our  earlier 
days.  Eli  Whitney  built  his  cotton  gin 
with  homemade  tools  in  a  barnyard.  In 
contrast,  the  recent  development  of 
nylon  took  ten  years  of  research  time 
and  70  millions  of  dollars. 

In  short,  the  man  with  a  new  idea 
today  bumps  up  against  our  complex 
technology  and  often  finds  that  he  is  at 
a  loss  to  prove  out  his  invention  without 
the  help  of  great  laboratories  and  an 
army  of  specialists.  And  how  can  the 
individual  get  the  use  of  such  facilities? 
To  break  down  this  road  block  to  out¬ 


side  invention  within  the  petroleum  field, 
we  offer  the  Sinclair  Plan. 

The  Sinclair  Research  Laboratories  at 
Harv'ey,  Illinois,  have  nine  modern  build¬ 
ings  equipped  to  handle  every  phase  of 
petroleum  research. 

If  you  have  an  idea  for  a  better  petro- 
'  leum  product  or  for  a  new  application  of 
a  petroleum  product,  you  are  invited  to 
submit  it  to  the  Sinclair  Research  Labora¬ 
tories,  with  the  provision  that  each  idea 
must  first  be  protected,  in  your  own 
interest,  by  a  patent  application  or  a 
patent. 

If  the  directors  of  the  laboratories 
select  your  idea  for  development,  they 
will  make,  in  most  cases,  a  very  simple 
deal  with  you:  In  return  for  the  labora¬ 
tories’  investment  of  time,  facilities. 


money  and  personnel,  Sinclair  w  ill  receive 
the  privilege  of  using  the  idea  free  from 
royalties.  This  in  no  way  hinders  the 
inventor  from  selling  his  idea  to  other 
companies  or  from  making  any  kind  of 
arrangements  he  wishes  without  further 
reference  to  Sinclair. 

How  to  Participate 

Instructions  on  how  and  where  to  submit 
ideas  under  the  Sinclair  Plan  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  complete  Inventor’s  Booklet 
that  is  available  on  request.  Write  to  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Vice-President, 
Sinclair  Research  Laboratories,  Inc., 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
for  your  copy  of  this  booklet. 
important:  Please  do  not  send  in  any 
ideas  until  you  have  sent  for  and  received 
the  booklet  of  instructions. 


SINCLAIR  -A  Great  Name  in  Oil 
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A  Florida  leader 

The  St.  Petersburg  TIMES, 
leading  newspaper  ol  Florida’s 
fastest  growing  market,  con¬ 
tinues  to  gain  over  its  1950 
lineage  which  totaled  21,859,699 
.  .  .  leading  in  ALL  CLASSIFI¬ 
CATIONS  .  .  .  Leading  ALL 
FLORIDA  PAPERS  but  one. 

St.  Peterburg  -  Florida 

Daily  TIMES  Sunday 

Represented  by 

Thcis  &  Simpson  Co.,  Inc. 
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TELETYPESETTER 


SERVICE  and  SUPPLIES 
RECONDITIONING 

Is  Our  Specialty 

The  same  expert  craftsmanship  that 
has  been  employed  in  our  TELETYPE 
service  shop  is  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  ever  expanding  group  of 
TELETYPESEHER  users. 

your  inquiri^t  are  invited. 


TELEMECHANICS 

Park  Ifow,  Ncv»  ^urk  .'5H,  \. 


3  STRIKES 
and  Your-r-r  Out! 

YES— Out  After  a  Job! 

It's  the  3-Timp  run  in  Editor  A 
Publisher’s  Situations  WANTED 
ADS  that  brinp  in  best  results — 
costs  less.  too. 

HERE'S  THE  "PITCH"! 

Write — Wire — ^Phone  your  ad  to 

EOITdR  &  PI  RMSHER 
CI.A.SKIFIED  DEPT. 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
BRjant  9-.30.5» 


THE  CLASSIFED  CLINIC 

Increasing  Costs  Now 
Challenge  CAM  Wisdom 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 

This  weekly  column  has  been  weekly,  some  monthly,  others  oc- 
stressing  Classified  development  casionally.  One  CAM  sets  an  early 
and  selling.  Let’s  not  overlook  the  morning  meeting  daily  just  to  get 
other  side  of  the  ledger  relating  the  staff  in  on  time.  The  decision 
to  production  costs.  The  costs  of  on  staff  meetings  should  rest  en- 
newspaper  publication  have  now  tirely  on  how  interested  the  mem- 
reached  a  point  deserving  of  se-  hers  seem.  Let’s  not  waste  time 
rious  consideration  by  all  CAMs  on  meetings  that  can  be  applied  to 
both  for  their  own  department  and  direct  sales. 

those  affected  by  Classified  effort.  Errors  resulting  in  adjustments 
Today,  cutting  costs  that  do  not  or  charge  offs  is  an  expense, 
affect  advertising  volume  is  just  Greater  effort  might  given  in 
as  important  as  increasing  income,  working  to  reduce  this  monthly 
Suppose  we  double  check  our  own  cost  and  maintain  good  will  with 
operation  and  determine  what  we  the  customers.  On  middle  size  and 
can  do  on  our  own  before  orders  larger  newspapers  a  “censor 
come  from  “the  front.”  clerk”  approves  all  copy  flowing 

One  of  the  large  expense  items  from  the  department.  Her  job  is 
is  payroll.  First,  decide  whether  to  catch  obvious  mistakes.  Even 
you  really  need  every  member  of  though  all  copy  is  proof  read,  it 
your  present  staff.  For  example,  is  common  for  department  mem- 
you  might  have  a  clerk  doing  filing  hers  to  read  proofs,  or  first  edi- 
or  keeping  reports  that  could  be  tions,  for  composing  room  errors, 
eliminated.  Ever  determine  how  Error  Reporting 

must  it  costs  to  keep  records?  As-  constantly  caution  staff 

summg  you  are  proj^rly  manned,  ^^^^ers,  a  monthly  reporting  of 
then  work  to  get  the  maximum  ’  ^ 

efficiency  from  your  staff.  ^ 

Part-Time  Help 


Consider  hiring  part-time  help  take  this  seriously  and  avoid  get- 
for  your  rush  periods.  It  is  sur-  ting  on  the  list.  Typewriters  save 
prising  the  number  of  housewives  time  and  help  reduce  errors, 
who  will  be  interested.  Part-time  Here’s  an  idea:  Talk  over  your 
is  a  payroll  saving.  They  are  ex-  Classified  makeup  with  your  Com- 
cellent  trainees  for  future  full-  posing  Room  foreman.  Maybe 
time.  Always  be  sure  all  of  your  he  has  suggestions  for  your  de¬ 
employes  are  taught  all  positions  partment.  Chances  favor  new  sav¬ 
in  the  department.  It  comes  in  ings  in  makeup,  short  cuts  that 
handy  during  sickness  and  vaca-  can  be  tried,  tighter  setting  or 
tion  days.  mechanical  changes.  It’s  simply  a 

Perhaps  this  is  the  time  to  case  of  two  department  heads  with 
economize  by  decreasing  the  street  one  common  interest, 
staff  and  add  to  ’phone  soliciting.  Do  you  save  the  type  of  ads  ex- 
I  Many  more  calls  can  be  made  piring  or  killed?  Certain  classifi- 
I  and  at  less  expense.  Others  are  cations  are  susceptible  to  future 
I  rearranging  territories  to  conserve  repeat  advertising.  If  type  was 
!  on  traveling  expense  of  the  outside  saved  for  a  week  and  slugged 
'  staff.  with  the  last  publication  date,  you 

Are  your  outside  salespeople  could  pickup  type, 
wasting  two  much  time  on  the  In  the  section  itself,  consider  9 
“easy  calls”  and  not  enough  on  columns,  reduce  classification 
the  “cold  turkey”  prospects?  You  heads,  type  size,  cut  off  rules,  elim- 
I  might  be  hearing  them  complain  inate  justification  fillers  in  make- 
I  of  not  enough  time  to  cover  new  up.  By  all  means,  do  not  start  a 
prospects.  Is  this  their  fault  in  new  classification  for  just  one  or 
handling  their  calls,  or  yours  in  two  advertisers, 
not  watching  the  growth  of  a  ter-  Ever  stop  to  think  of  the  same 
ritory?  Are  you  sure  a  “call  in”  types  of  letters  you  send  out  to 
from  a  salesman  on  the  outside  is  those  sending  in  ads?  For  exam- 
not  better  than  having  him  come  pie,  you  cannot  extend  credit  on 
in  a  couple  of  times  a  day?  that  classification,  an  ad  received 

I  Ever  consider  having  your  too  late  for  publication  requested, 
’phone  girls  assist  in  collection  those  asking  for  explanation  of  ad 
1  effort?  If  this  would  waste  phone  cost  and  so  on.  Today,  many  have 
soliciting  time,  perhaps  one  or  either  letters  or  cards  printed  with 
I  two  girl  specialists  could  make  the  stock  answers.  It  saves  time. 
'  more  collection  calls  than  a  col-  Telephone  costs  have  risen. 
I  lector.  Have  you  ever  made  a  check  on 

I  Staff  meetings  are  always  a  big  the  amount  of  business  you  receive 
L  question.  Some  say  they  are  a  in  toll  circles  out  of  your  area. 
'  “must”  daily.  Others  have  them  You  might  be  wasting  money  ex¬ 


tending  your  solicitation  efforts  too 
far. 

Some  papers  now  use  an  ad 
f  form  whereby  the  bill  is  a  dupli- 

OW  cate  and  two  operations  are  cov¬ 

ered  m  one.  The  natural  question 

’•  1  _  is  the  waste  of  bills  and  time  when 

tSCLOTTX  must  be  made  on  can¬ 

celled  advertisements. 

Self-renewable  contracts  is  a 
saving  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
salesman.  Contracts  renew  unless 
30-day  written  notice  is  given  by 
mthly,  others  oc-  either  party. 

-AM  sets  an  early  Repeat  Insertions 

transient  rate  card  encour- 

Tshould  resTTn  insertions,  but  do  we  provide 

.  some  inducement  for  our  sales 

crested  the  mem- 

‘  "  J"  our  contract  accounts? 

can  be  app  i  Have  you  ever  compared  your 

...  .  marked  paper  operation  with  other 

,g  in  adjustments  „^^spap^rs?  Ju^  one  idea  from 
is  an  expense,  system  might  save  either 

light  given  n 

or  avoid  a  cause  of  errors,  a 
ice  t  IS  mon  y  ^  important  function  of  every 
in  g^d  will  with  Classified  Department, 
n  middle  size  and  perhaps  you  have  never  thought 
>ers  a  cen«)r  waste  of  time  by  making 

a  copy  owing  members  walk  a  distance  to 

ment  Her  job  is  clippings,  the  super- 

s  mistakes.  Even  ^isor.  or  the  water  fountdn. 
IS  proof  read,  it 

epar  men  mem-  pu^^  among  your  staff  people?  Try 
oo  s,  or  rst  e  i-  sometime.  You’ll  be  surprised  at 
ising  room  errors,  material  from  their 

leporting  hands  to  the  waste  basket  or  into 

y  caution  staff  pockets  for  use  at  home.  This 

ithly  reporting  of  ^'1  mounts  up  over  a  year.  And  by 
whom  they  are  *he  way,  do  you  really  need  all 
per)  is  often  re-  forms  you  use?  Can  you  elim- 
leased  by  newspapers.  Members  inate  a  few  or  combine  a  couple? 

ly  and  avoid  get-  There  you  have  suggestions  on 
Typewriters  save  where  to  look  first  for  cost  sav- 
educe  errors.  There  are  many  other  divi- 

i:  Talk  over  your  sions  of  selling  and  servicing  Want 
p  with  your  Com-  Ads  deserving  of  analysis.  Some 
breman.  Maybe  are  down  right  “picky.” 
ons  for  your  de-  Let’s  be  the  first  department 
les  favor  new  sav-  head  to  walk  in  on  the  boss  with 
I,  short  cuts  that  ways  and  means  to  save.  You  re- 
tighter  setting  or  ceive  far  more  credit  than  to  make 
iges.  It’s  simply  a  savings  on  direct  orders.  Our 
irtment  heads  with  bosses  have  a  cost  headache  today 
iterest.  and  any  relief  you  can  provide 

the  type  of  ads  ex-  will  be  as  gratefully  received  as  a 
1?  Certain  classifi-  FuH  page  new  account, 
ceptible  to  future 

ing.  If  type  was  CAM  Meetings  Announced 
veek  and  slugged  “United  effort”  describes  the 
blication  date,  you  method  of  developing  Classified 
pe.  on  the  West  Coast.  Newspapers 

1  itself,  consider  9  are  completely  .sold  on  regional 
uce  classification  group  meetings  of  their  CAMs. 
cut  off  rules,  elim-  Just  recently  the  Northern  Cali- 
m  fillers  in  make-  fornia  CAMs  met  in  San  Fran- 
ns,  do  not  start  a  cisco  and  elected  Mrs.  Violet 
)n  for  just  one  or  Brown,  Redwood  City  Tribune  as 
their  new  president.  She  succeeded 
think  of  the  same  Katherine  Robertson,  Berkeley 
I  you  send  out  to  Daily  Gazette. 
n  ads?  For  exam-  Ross  G.  Johnson,  Alhambra 
t  extend  credit  on  Post-Advocate,  president  of  the 
)n,  an  ad  received  Western  States  Classified  Confer- 
blication  requested,  ence.  has  announced  their  meeting 
r  explanation  of  ad  for  ^pt.  24-26  at  the  Hotel  Santa 
Today,  many  have  Rosa.  Irvin  (Wally)  Reid,  Holly- 
cards  printed  with  wood  Citizen-News  is  attendance 
ers.  It  saves  time,  chairman.  Bruce  McGaffey,  La- 
M)sts  have  risen.  Grande  Observer,  program  chair- 
made  a  check  on  man. 

lusiness  you  receive  The  Southern  CAMs  have  sc¬ 
out  of  your  area.  lected  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  the  site  for 
wasting  money  ex-  their  January,  1952,  convention. 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Of  Ad  Space 
Parley  Theme 

Berkeley,  Calif. — Election  of 
officers,  a  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  to  streamline  opera¬ 
tions  in  keeping  with  a  wartime 
economy,  and  the  awarding  of 
priTes  in  the  advertising  contest 
highlighted  the  26th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  last  week. 

Stewart  Beardslee,  San  Rafael 
Independent,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association’s  northern  unit. 
Other  officers  of  the  unit:  Earl 
Parsons,  Alameda  Times-Star,  vice- 
president  (dailies);  Howard  Lis¬ 
ton,  Mill  Valley  Record,  vice- 
president  (weeklies);  and  Harry 
Millet,  Palo  Alto  Times,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

^uthern  unit:  Mitchell  J.  An¬ 
thony,  Pasadena  Star-News,  presi¬ 
dent:  Larry  Green,  Riverside  Press 
Enterprise,  vicepresident  (dailies); 
Karl  Wray,  Lompoc  Record,  vice- 
presidant  (weeklies);  and  Jerry 
Grosvenor,  Monrovia  News-Post, 
secretary-treasurer. 

It  was  generally  agreed  there 
can  be  no  more  unrestricted  space 
selling,  but  at  the  same  time  prof¬ 
its  must  be  kept  up,  despite  the 
loss  in  volume. 

As  to  how  this  might  be 
achieved,  it  was  suggested  that 
there  must  be  a  general  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  all  operations.  Space  must 
be  sold  only  to  those  who  need 
it  to  maintain  their  businesses. 
The  efficiency  of  selling  methods 
must  be  stepped  up.  Mail  pieces 
should  be  us^  wherever  possible. 
Salesmen  must  school  themselves 
as  to  what  a  store  needs  in  the 
way  of  space,  and  hold  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  set.  Also,  salesmen  should 
work  hand-in-hand  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  bookkeeping  and  credit  de¬ 
partment,  so  that  bad  credit  risks 
may  be  eliminated. 

Winners  in  the  advertising  con¬ 
test  were:  best  special  edition 
(dailies  over  13,000) — Monterey 
Peninsula  Herald;  dailies  under 
13,000:  Santa  Paula  Chronicle; 
weeklies:  Culver  City  Citizen. 

Best  retail  food  series — San 
Diego  Union  Tribune,  Monrovia 
Daily  News-Post  and  Lynwood 
Press  Tribune. 

Best  local  use  of  mat  service — 
Santa  Barbara  News-Pre.ss,  Burlin¬ 
game  Advance,  and  Montrose 
Ledger. 

Best  national  merchandising 
service — Pasadena  Star-News,  Cul¬ 
ver  City  Star-News,  and  Beverley 
Hills  Citizen. 

Best  city-wide  promotion — Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  and  Lompoc  Record. 

Best  retail  series  (other  than 
food) — Pasadena  Star-News,  Sa¬ 
linas  Californian,  and  Crescenta- 
Canada  Valley  Ledger  (published 
at  Montrose), 

Fifty-seven  papers  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  convention. 


Trans-Atlantic  Taamwork  .  .  .  The  twin-jet 
Canberra,  being  groomed  to  bolster  our 
tactical  air  power,  is  a  working  example  of 
British-American  cooperation  in  building 
and  maintaining  the  fastest,  most  effec¬ 
tive  Air  Forces  in  the  world.  Originally 
designed  in  England  as  a  high-altitude 
radar  bomber,  its  flight  tests  proved  it  to 
be  as  effective  at  low-level  operations. 
Now,  a  night  intruder  version  of  this  light 
jet  bomber,  built  by  Martin  under  license 
from  English  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  be 
added  to  our  own  Air  Force. 

The  Korean  conflict  has  re-emphasized  the 
importance  of  tactical  air  power  in  low- 
level  support  of  ground  troops.  To  this 
mission,  the  Canberra  brings  exceptional 
maneuverability  at  high  combat  speeds, 
and  at  low  levels  and  low  speeds — ability 
to  whip  around  like  a  fighter  and  turn  with 
the  best  of  modern  aircraft  —  combined 
with  the  ability  to  carry  a  potent  destruc¬ 
tive  wallop  in  support  of  hard-fighting 
ground  troops! 


40-G  Cantrifuga  .  .  .  \  giant  centrifuge  that 
can  simulate  a  force  40  times  that  of 
gravity  is  being  built  at  the  Naval  .Air  De¬ 
velopment  Center,  Johnsville,  Pa.  It  will 
be  used  to  investigate  the  effect  of  various 
flight  forces  on  human  beings  as  well  as  in 
helping  evaluate  many  components  of 
rockets  and  guided  missiles.  Its  50-ft. 
arm  will  carry  a  streamlined  gondola  or 
cockpit  10  ft.  ip  diameter,  housing  equip¬ 
ment  for  dropping  internal  air  pressure  to 
simulate  60,000  ft.  altitude  and  varying 
temperatures  from  40°  to  110°  F. 


Military  Transport  Ordar  .  .  .  The  first  mili¬ 
tary  sale  of  .Martin  4-0-4’s  was  disclosed  in 
.April  with  the  announcement  of  a  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  order  for  two  of  the  high¬ 
speed,  pressurized  transports.  The  planes 
will  generally  conform  to  the  specifications 
of  the  101  commercial  4-0-4’s  now  being 
built  for  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  Trans 
VV’orld  .Airlines.  Top  speed  will  be  over  ,100 
m.p.h.,  with  a  maximum  range  at  10,000 
ft.  of  more  than  2..S00  miles.  Normal  cruis¬ 
ing  speed  will  he  260  m.p.h. 


High  Lights  ...  If  every  person  in  the  world 
were  carried  safely  one  mile  in  an  airplane, 
it  would  barely  equal  the  record  of  the 
military  air  trarfsport  service  and  allied 
services  such  as  air  rescue.  Up  to  the  end 
of  1950,  they  had  flown  two  billion  pas¬ 
senger  miles  without  a  fatality  ...  In  a 
room  at  Wright  Field,  .Air  Force  equip¬ 
ment  is  tested  at  temperatures  from  160 
above  to  65  below  zero  .  . .  Federal  taxes 
paid  by  airlines  sometimes  exceed  mail  pay 
received  from  the  Government.  During 
1950,  one  transcontinental  airline  received 
116.077,000  mail  pay,  paid  1111,400,000  in 
federal  income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
.  .  .  Every  other  day  for  the  last  three 
years,  a  U.  S.  medium  bomber  has  made  a 
round  trip  weather  observation  flight  over 
the  North  Pole  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


Synthotic  Skins  .  .  .  The  .Air  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand  is  testing  experimental  nylon  fur 
pelts,  developed  in  cooperation  with 
George  W.  Borg  Corporation.  The  shiny 
nylon  pelts  bear  a  startling  resemblance  to 
natural  wolf  and  are  every  bit  as  warm. 
With  the  U.  S.  Air  Force’s  emphasis  on 
cold  weather  operations,  the  problem^  of 
keeping  warm  is  of  more  than  passing 
interest.  And  natural  fur  for  Arctic  cloth¬ 
ing  is  hard  to  get  and  very  expensive. 


Moftb'rt  Backlog  Kisos  .  .  .  Martin’s  unfilled 
orders  rose  to  more  than  400  million  at  the 
end  of  April,  several  times  greater  than  its 
backlog  at  the  start  of  1950,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders.  The  latest  total 
includes  orders  for  theU.  S.  Air  ForceB-57A 
(a  night  intruder  version  of  the  twin-jet 
English  Electric  Canberra  bomber),  and 
for  additional  Navy,  Air  Force  and  other 
military  requirements.  The  main  Martin 
plant,  shown  above,  which  will  handle 
these  orders,  comprises  more  than  20  mod¬ 
ern  buildings  fur  engineering,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  testing  facilities  fur  aircraft  and 
special  weapons. 

^  AIRCRAFT 

BmiUm  V  UrtndmtU  Airtr^fl  Sima  IS09 
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We  know  that,  certainly  in  most 
cases,  this  isn’t  so.  If  business  is  to 


Desk  Pad  Presentation 
Neatest  gag  of  the  week,  and 


Mirent  Price  Slashing 
iegs  for  Brand  Story 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Despite  long  and  continued  ef- 
'ts,  and  some  rather  good  ones, 

'  sell  the  daily  newspaper  as  a 
lidium  for  public  relations  ad- 
;rtising,  it  must  be  apparent  to 
y  unprejudiced  observer  that  the 
;dium  remains  sadly  undersold 
this  classification. 

Nor  is  it  any  justification  to 
|int  out  that  business  remains 
dersold  in  its  use  of  this  kind  of 
■vertising.  Indeed,  part  of  the 
ime  for  this  may  rightly  be  laid 
on  the  newspapers.  Promotion 
educate  business  in  the  need 
•  public  relations  advertising, 
i|d  in  the  efficacy  of  such  adver- 
!  ing,  has  been  too  scattered  and 
:  t  persistent  enough  in  the  news- 
.  per  program. 

Two  things  bring  this  subject  to 
!ind.  One,  and  perhaps  the  more 
I  portant,  is  the  current  price  war. 
seems  to  us  that  many  com- 
nies  with  millions  of  dollars  in- 
>ted  in  brand  names  have  either 
'issed  the  boat  or  are  missing  it 


in  not  coming  immediately  and 
directly  before  the  public  with 
their  story. 

This  raises  what  may  be  an  em¬ 
barrassing  question:  what  effort 
have  the  newspapers  made  to 
reach  top  level  management  of 
these  companies  with  an  effective 
and  persuasive  argument  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  at  this 
time? 

Comes  ‘the  Morning  After' 

It  shouldn’t  take  too  astute  an 
observer  to  note  that  the  whole 
story  of  business  and  of  profit  en¬ 
terprise  is  involved  in  this  price 
war.  The  very  newspapers  that 
carry  advertisements  of  national 
brands  being  sold  at  ridiculously 
low  prices,  as  loss  leaders,  carry 
stories  in  their  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  pages  about  the  profits  the 
companies  making  these  brands 
are  enjoying.  Is  the  consumer  to 
conclude  that  price-cutting  is 
right  and  the  manufacturer  has 
been  pricing  too  high? 


continue  as  a  large  employer,  pay-  it’s  more  than  a  gag,  comes  from 
ing  the  high  wages  that  maintain  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
the  standard  of  living  our  people  Gazette.  It’s  a  presentation  and 
evidently  want,  it  must  continue  market  data  file  in  the  form  of  a 
to  make  goods  and  sell  them  at  a  useful  desk  memo  pad,  complete 
profit.  A  price  war,  like  going  out  with  magnetic  cover  and  pencil, 
on  a  toot,  is  fun  while  it  lasts,  and  the  customer’s  initials,  and  if 
But  how  about  the  morning  after?  this  doesn’t  hang  around  longer 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  morning  than  most  promotions,  maybe 
after  is  the  story  business  has  to  even  years,  we’ll  eat  the  one  they 
talk  about  right  now.  If  it  doesn’t  sent  us. 

talk  about  it,  and  in  newspaper  Hobart  T.  Franks,  national  ad- 
advertising,  it  is  missing  the  boat,  vertising  manager,  will  personally 


and  the  newspapers  are  helping  it  hand  the  pads  to  advertising 
nt'ss  it.  agency  executives  in  six  cities  he 

plans  to  visit  within  the  next  cou- 
Helpful  C&O  Booklet  pie  of  months.  When  you  lift  the 

The  other  item  that  brings  this  lid  on  this  memo  pad,  you  find 
subject  to  mind  is  publication  of  that  the  first  14  pages  are  filled 
an  excellent  booklet  on  “The  Ef-  with  what  appear  to  be  someone’s 
fective  Use  of  Public  Relations  doodling.  When  you  look  closer. 
Advertising”  by  the  Chesapeake  however,  you  find  that  these  doo- 
&  Ohio  Railway  Company.  If  dies  tell  the  Phoenix  story,  and 
you’d  like  a  copy,  while  they  last,  tell  it  fast  and  well, 
write  to  Tom  Dwgan  at  the  C&O  The  rest  of  the  pad  is  yours  to 
at  Cleveland.  use  for  your  own  memos.  And  at 

What  the  booklet  does  is  to  re-  the  base  of  the  pad,  out  of  the  way 
port  a  panel  on  the  subject  spon-  but  always  in  sight  when  you 

sored  by  the  New  York  chapter  need  it,  is  the  Phoenix  market 

of  the  Public  Relations  Societv  of  data  material,  handily  put  up  in 
•America.  Participants  were  Carl  just  a  few  tabbed  pages.  Refills 

Byoir,  the  public  relations  coun-  are  always  available,  of  course. 


sel,  who  discussed  the  A&P  use  of 
public  relations  advertising  in  its 
anti-trust  battle  with  the  Govern- 


In  the  Bag 

Harking  back  to  a  piece  we 


ment;  Edwin  Cox,  senior  VP  of  had  on  classified  promotion,  John 


Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  who  discussed 


Mathis,  promotion  manager. 


here's  help 
for  busy 
buyers 


Southwestern  Iowa  Farm  Families 
ARN  TWICE 

the  National  Average 


the  Ford  Motor  Company’s  use  of  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
public  relations  advertising;  and  Press,  reports  that  “we  are  run- 
Theodore  Repplier,  president  of  ning  two  and  three  promotional 


the  Advertising  Council 


ads  a  week  on  classified,  including 


Strictly  informal  and  shirt-sleeve  the  use  of  color,  with  a  tie-in  of 
stuff,  this  is  a  valuable  little  text  blotters  and  car  cards.  Results— 


based  on  actual  cases  and  real  re-  linage  way  up!" 
suits  and  told  by  the  guys  who  Waukegan  (111.)  News -Sun, 
themselves  did  the  thinking.  without  once  mentioning  Jack 

Benny,  puts  out  a  single  sheet  of 
Streamlining  “Market  Headlines”  that  tells  its 

Newspapers  get  to  be  such  a  market  story  just  about  as  fast  as 
daily  habit  with  readers  that  fre-  it  is  possible, 
quently  they  are  prone  to  over-  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and 


- - u-  look  little  changes  that  are  made  Post-Herald  now  putting  out 


Uur  big  problem  is  having 
p-to-date  information  on 
and,”  says  one  agency  space 
uyer.  “When  we’re  building  a 
St  of  newspapers  for  advertis- 
ig  any  product,  we  need  more 
lan  rates  and  circulation.” 

The  Council  Bluffs  Non- 
’areil  Service-Ad  shown  here  is 
good  example  of  how  some 
ublishers  are  giving  helpful  in- 
armation  in  Service-Ads  that 
upplements  and  expands  the 
ata  you  find  in  their  listings. 


COUNCIi  BLUFFS 

TtoKfintcd 


Service-Ads  like  this  supplement 
listings  In  the  SRDS  Newspaper 
Book  with  useful  information  that 
helps  buyers  buy. 

It  provides  market  data  on  in¬ 
come  from  farms  and  wages 
from  manufacturing  plants, 
total  retail  sales,  outlets,  house¬ 
holds,  farms,  and  other  useful 
information. 


to  make  the  paper  easier  to  read. 
It’s  a  mistake  too  many  newspa- 


monthly  linage  report,  by  classifi¬ 
cations  and  accounts,  that  does  an 


pers  make  not  to  promote  such  ambitious  local  Media  Records 
changes  as  an  evidence  of  vital-  job  and  that  certainly  ought  to 
ity,  and  to  address  this  promotion  earn  the  gratitude  of  local  and  na- 
both  to  readers  and  to  advertisers,  tional  advertisers. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Cincinnati  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
(O.)  Enquirer  started  a  six-year  Review  and  Daily  Chronicle  out 
plan  to  streamline  itself  typo-  with  its  1951  consumer  Analysis 
graphically.  Now  the  plan  has  of  the  Spokane  market,  standard 
been  completed,  and  the  Enquirer  in  format  with  others  put  out  by 
puts  out  a  booklet  showing  exact-  14  other  newspapers  for  their 
ly  what  it  has  done.  markets. 

Here  you  see,  side  by  side,  old  ■ 

pages  and  new  pages.  The  changes  04  ForPian  Lfinciiirfcr#* 
started  with  the  Sunday  editorial  ^  j  i 

page,  and  went  on  to  include  DdlllGS  Listod  lOr  U«  S* 
sports,  amusements,  society,  real  An  index  to  foreign  language 
estate,  page  one,  the  woman’s  publications  in  the  United  States 
page,  the  local  page,  the  stock  has  been  compiled  by  the  Corn- 
table  page,  and  a  new  type  face  mon  Council  for  American  Unity, 


generally. 

If  newspapers  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  keep  people  informed. 


in  connection  with  its  American¬ 
ism  letter-writing  crusade. 

The  record  shows  914  such  pub- 


^  Stondord  loU  A  Oeto  $*rvk«,  Inc. 

S3}  Mvrtk  Avvam.  CNiCAf  1.  IMwvn 


IB*l**v  f  l»rifc»F, 

V*Hi  •  l*t  AwfuUs 


they  must  first  keep  them  inter-  lications,  84  of  them  daily  news- 
ested.  Physical  make-up  and  for-  papers  (11  in  Chinese  and  10  in 
mat  are  one  important  way  to  get  Spanish).  The  mimeographed  di- 
and  keep  interest.  That’s  why  this  rectory  is  available  at  $3.50  a 
is  not  only  an  interestng  promo-  copy  from  the  Council,  20  West 


|tion,  but  an  important  one. 


40th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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SCRVID  BY  THl 


RIBUNE 


tolerance  is  not  enough.  For 
tors  the  holiday  is  over.  T 
must  get  on  the  firing  line, 
couraging  those  people  wt 
they  serve  to  stand  firmly  for 
preservation  of  those  things  wl 
they  know  to  be  right.” 


Estes  Obtains 
Huge  Industries 
For  Longview 

Longview,  Tex.  —  The  vital 
force  of  newspapers  in  city  and 
community  development  is  being 
demonstrated  here  in  outstanding, 
if  not  dramatic,  style. 

In  this  instance,  it's  largely  a 
one-man  deal — and  the  man  is 
Carl  Estes,  a  veteran  of  two  wars. 

As  publisher  of  the  Longview 
Daily  News.  Longview  Morning 
Journal,  and  Longview  Sunday 
News-Journal,  Mr.  Estes  has 
spearheaded  numerous  projects  of 
major  proportions.  Already  he  has 
brought  several  big  industries — 
chemical,  steel,  heavy  machinery, 
etc. — to  this  city,  and  recently 
announced  while  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  States  that  Longview  had 
been  chosen  as  the  site  for  three 
more  large  industries,  and  a  fourth 
in  an  adjacent  city. 

He  personally  was  responsible 
for  the  huge  R.  G.  LeTourneau 
Co.,  manufacturer  of  heavy  earth- 
moving  equipment  and  a  concrete 
house-laying  machine,  being  in 
Longview,  This  firm’s  payroll  has 
exceeded  $10,000,000  in  the  last 
four  years.  Mr.  Estes  also  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  establishment  of 
LeTourneau  Technical  Institute 
here.  This  was  the  first  “earn- 
learn”  school  in  the  state. 

The  Texas  Eastman  Co.,  one  of 
the  two  subsidiaries  of  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  is  located  here 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  publisher. 

This  installation,  on  a  2,400-acre 
site,  will  be  in  production  by  early 
winter.  More  than  $20,000,000  in 
construction  has  been  spent  on 
this  huge  plant. 

Mr.  Estes’  latest  achievement 
was  the  procurement  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  necessity  for  a  fully-inte¬ 
grated  steel  mill  in  Longview  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of 
sheet  steel.  The  plant  will  be 
built  and  operated  by  LeTour¬ 
neau. 

The  Longview  newspaper  own¬ 
er  was  a  leading  factor  in  the 
Lone  Star  Steel  Co.  project,  a 
$50,000,000  plant  30  miles  from 
Longview  which  is  now  building 
an  $84,000,000  steel  pipe  plant 
and  rolling  mill. 

Humanitarian,  Too 
Frank  M.  Wilkes,  president  of 
Southwestern  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
credits  Mr.  Estes  with  selling  him 
on  the  idea  of  building  a  huge 
power  plant  near  Longview  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  The  plant  has 
since  been  doubled  in  size  and  will 
be  enlarged  further  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Longview  publisher  was 
the  prime  instrumentality  in  se¬ 
curing  a  four-lane  highway  be¬ 
tween  Longview  and  Gladewater, 
doubling  the  size  of  the  city’s 
largest  hotel,  a  $500,000  federal 
building,  an  $800,000  addition  to 
the  county  hospital,  building  of 
a  $500,000  union  depot,  a  new 
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wiw'anJmWe  T  ^Oys  PteSS 

highway  from  Longview  to  Carth-  iVlUSt  VjUlClG  HeClClGrs 
age,  a  new  municipal  building.  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  —  Ameri- 
He  had  an  important  part  in  se-  can  editors  have  ”a  tremendous 
curing  a  multi-million  dollar  de-  role  to  play  in  the  battle  to  pre- 
fense  contract  for  the  LeTourneau  serve  free  business  enterprise,” 
plant  and  a  U.  S.  Air  Force  auto  Dr.  Nicholas  P.  Mitchell,  associ- 
mechanics  school  and  a  U.  S.  Air  ate  editor  of  the  Greenville  (S. 
Force  airplane  riggers  school  for  C.)  News,  said  here  June  5. 
LeTourneau  Technical  Institute.  “Never  in  our  history,”  he  said. 
The  dynamic  publisher  is  also  “has  it  been  so  important  that  the 
well  known  for  his  humanitarian  people  of  the  United  States  get 
deeds.  Several  years  ago  two  po-  complete  and  accurate  news  cov- 
licemen  and  a  fireman  were  killed  erage,  with  an  all-out  effort  on 
in  the  collision  of  a  fire  truck  and  the  part  of  the  country’s  editors 
a  police  car.  When  it  was  learned  to  give  proper  guidance  on  its  real 
their  families  needed  financial  as-  meaning.” 

sistance,  Mr.  Estes  launched  a  Dr.  Mitchell,  speaking  at  the 

campaign  through  his  newspapers  convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
and  himself  got  on  the  telephone,  lina  and  South  Carolina  cotton- 
Within  a  few  days  he  had  raised  seed  crushers,  declared  the  time 
more  than  $18,000,  a  large  por-  has  passed  when  newsmen  “can 
tion  of  it  from  bankers,  indus-  refuse  to  take  a  position.” 
trialists,  and  other  business  lead-  “In  this  atomic  age,”  he  de¬ 
ers  of  Texas.  dared,  “the  negative  approach  of 
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reim.  Papers 
Vin  Awards 
it  Session 

'Knoxville,  Tenn. — Sister 
'ripps-Howard  papers,  the  Knox- 
Ue  News-Sentinel  and  the  Mem- 
:  1/5  Press-Scimitar,  were  among 
p  winners  of  annual  awards 
ade  by  the  University  of  Ten- 
,ssee  at  the  83rd  annual  session 
j-  the  Tennessee  Press  Association 
'Te. 

jAwards  went  to  30  daily  and 
iekly  papers  at  the  meeting,  at 
iich  John  W.  Finney,  editor  and 
blisher  of  the  Columbia  Herald, 
IS  elected  president.  Columbia 
IS  chosen  for  the  1952  conven- 
•n,  with  the  annual  mid-winter 
lieting  to  be  held  in  Nashville. 
The  250  delegates  represented 
:]:e  largest  assemblage  in  TPA  his- 
■y.  No-speech  programs  made  a 
:  with  newspapermen,  who  got 
:,iwn  to  the  headache-end  of  get- 


ON  TOP  OF  OLD  SMOKY  three  leaders  in  the  Tennessee  Press 
Association  take  a  damp  view  of  rained-out  events  on  the  program: 
Left  to  right — John  M.  Jones,  Greeneville  Sun,  new  director;  John  W. 
Finney,  Columbia  Daily  Mail,  new  president;  and  Loye  W.  Miller, 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  vicepresident  for  East  Tennessee. 


Democrat, 


Robertson 


ig  out  a  newspaper  only  at  the  County  News,  Springfield,  each  Ad-Mindod  ExGCUtiveS 
including  session.  They  were  won  three  awards,  one  first  place.  H<»rrH  RoAr  Firm 

tests  of  the  News-Sentinel  in  an  Fred  Spigel  and  John  Bindrum,  ”  _  *  .  w  .T  ^ 

-day  tour  of  the  Great  Smoky  art  director  and  associate  director  . 

lOuntains  National  Park  and  an  for  Metro  Newspaper  Services,  ‘I?®  *  which  have  brought  na- 
,  ening  banquet  with  Cherokee  told  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  recognition  to  Red  Top 

idian  entertainers.  They  were  advertising  mat  service  in  a  talk-  rewarded  Jr*"®  1 

icheon  guests  the  next  day  of  demonstration.  o"; 

i  Knoxville  Journal.  Frank  Thomas,  account  execu-  presidency  of  the  Red 

The  Fayette  Falcon,  Somerville  tive  for  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com-  .u  #  u 

ekly,  again  won  top  honors  pany’s  Detroit  office,  talked  about  .  .  UHman  is  the  force  be- 

'  th  five  awards,  including  three  “The  Small  Town  Press.”  t*’®.  Powerful  prornotion  cam- 

■  it  places.  The  Sparta  Expositor  Warren  Grieb,  manager  of  '"augura ted  last  Summer. 


lit  places.  The  Sparta  Expositor  Warren  Grieb,  manager  of 
I  s  next  with  three  first  places.  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  of 
I  The  Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle  New  York  and  Detroit,  introduced 


Newspaper  Advertising  Service  of  ^^'hich  has  resulted  in  a  tremen- 
.nH  infr^HnrpH  ^ous  increase  in  the  public  ac- 


the  daily  field  with  two  first  Mr.  Thomas  by  making  the  re- 

.  i  —  _  .  .  .  .  ..  .  ■' - .  .  states.  Large-scale  newspaper  ad- 


lllces,  but  the  Press-Scimitar  won  mark  that  “the  $3,500,000  placed 
Ip  awards,  including  one  first,  to  with  his  organization  by  Frank 


the  list  in  numbers, 
rhe  News-Sentinel,  the  Coving- 


ii.a.B.  i.iai  111,^  yertisinff  has  been  used 

Thomas*  in'^thre?  years*’ was '^ffie  aggressive  mer- 

Sgest  order  ever  placed  by  ^  chandising  policies  set  up  by  Mr. 


Leader,  the  Madisonville  single  organization.” 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE 

$2,000  per  unit 

28  Hoe  units,  formerly  used  by  the  Baltimore  Sun,  must  be 
sold  and  moved  from  building. 

Now  arranged  as  four  complete  7  unit  presses  with 
22% "  cut-off.  8  folders,  60  HPDC  group  drivers, 
C-H  conveyors  and  controls.  Printing  capacity  of  56 
pages  at  28,000  per  hour.  First  offer  takes  units  or 
complete  press. 

Also  available: 

4  heavy  steel  hydraulic  roll  handling  trucks 
8  heavy  four  wheel  roll  dollies 

2 —  35  foot  belt  conveyors 

3 —  40  foot  Jampol  table  conveyors 
2 — 50  foot  belt  conveyors 

For  further  details  write  or  wire 

THE  SUNPAPERS. 

Calvert  and  Centre  Streets  Baltimore  3,  Md. 


Ullman  last  year  as  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  Alan  C.  Thurston  has  been 
appointed  executive  vicepresident. 

He  was  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  consultant  on  the  Ruthrauff 
and  Ryan  Advertising  Agency’s 
beer  accounts  in  the  East  and 
Middle  West  and  for  five  years  he 
was  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales  and  advertising  for  the  White 
Rock  Corp. 

■ 

Contest  for  Policemen 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Harris¬ 
burg  newspapers — Patriot  (a.m.). 
Evening  News,  and  Sunday  Pa¬ 
triot-News,  sponsored  a  Silver  Bul¬ 
let  contest  June  10 — a  shooting 
match  for  policemen  which  drew 
55  entries  of  regular  and  aux¬ 
iliary  officers  from  21  police  de¬ 
partments  throughout  the  Harris¬ 
burg  area. 

■ 

Nordyke  to  Edit  Daily 

Fort  Worth,-  Tex.  —  Lewis 
Nordyke,  widely  known  author 
and  newspaperman,  is  teaming  up 
with  Rufus  F.  Higgs  as  part  own¬ 
er  and  editor  of  the  Stephenville 
Daily  Empire.  Mr,  Higgs,  who 
gave  Mr.  Nordyke  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job  in  1933,  will  retain  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  paper. 


Cash  Register 
Makes  Ad  Sales 
Talk  Ring  True 

Asheville,  N.  C. — A  new  tech¬ 
nique  for  educating  merchants  on 
the  merits  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  that  makes  cash  registers  ring 
has  been  developed  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 

The  unusual  thing  about  it  is 
that  it  was  done  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  at  the  request 
of  merchants. 

It  all  began  when  the  North 
Carolina  Merchants  Association 
invited  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolinas  to  stage  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  advertising  at  the  mer¬ 
chant  group’s  49th  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  recently. 

A  seven-man  panel  was  set  up 
with  George  Lemons,  advertising 
director  of  the  Greensboro  News 
and  Record  and  chairman  of  the 
public  relations  committee  of  the 
advertising  executives  organiza¬ 
tion,  as  chairman.  Also  on  the 
panel  were  A1  Brandon,  general 
manager  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
Telegram;  O.  A.  Robinson,  adver¬ 
tising  dircctor.of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Roy  Philips,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Asheville  Citi¬ 
zen  and  Times.  Four  merchants 
also  participated. 

Each  speaker  prepared  in  ad¬ 
vance  a  crisp,  fact-filled  talk. 

The  panel,  “How  Advertising 
Makes  Your  Cash  Register  Ring,” 
was  opened  by  displaying  six 
mounted  ads,  taken  from  actual 
published  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments.  Five  of  the  ads  were  heavy 
producers;  and  as  each  one  was 
shown,  a  cash  register  on  the 
panel’s  table  rang  up  a  sale.  When 
the  sixth,  a  no-seller  due  to  bad 
timing  and  poor  merchandising, 
appeared,  the  register  produced 
the  “no  sale”  sign. 

The  cash  register  was  employed 
all  during  the  panel  discussion 
which  followed  the  analysis  of 
the  sixth  ad.  As  each  panel  mem¬ 
ber  covered  his  topic,  selling  ideas 
were  punctuated  with  cash  regis¬ 
ter  rings. 

The  whole  program,  an  hour 
long,  was  recorded  on  tape  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Copies  of  the  bureau’s  “Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Budget”  and  ‘Time 
Table  of  Retail  Opportunities," 
were  distributed  to  the  audience. 

■ 

Philippine  Yearbook 

The  Philippines  Herald  and 
DMHM  Newspapers  have  resumed 
publication  of  the  Philippine  Year¬ 
book.  The  1950-51  ^ition,  first 
since  before  the  war,  contains  176 
!  pages,  mostly  on  newsprint  stock. 

OPC  Who's"  Who 

Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer- 
I  ica  has  just  published  a  “Who’s 
Who  in  Foreign  Correspondence,” 
:  listing  all  its  members,  their  ca¬ 
reers  and  affiliations. 
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The  rushing  impact  of  news  sets  a  steady  pace  for  roarinif  neit^spaper 
presses.  Rill  Pit’s,”  as  such-^national  and  local^is  but  a  part  of  the 
reading  public's  insistent  demand  . . .  there  must  be  cartoons  and  features 
to  keep  humor  alive:  adventure  serials  to  play  against  real-life  drama. 

Building  a  modem  newspaper  is  a  full-time  job.  night  and 
day,  because  there  are  so  MANY  facets  to  circulation.  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  Syndicate  Directory  was  launched  26  years  ago 
to  facilitate  rashed  editors  in  their  search  for  popular  reader- 
ship.  It  saves  them  time  .  .  .  yes,  and  readers,  too. 

This  great  and  reliable  section  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  as  an 
invaluable  bonus  of  its  July  28th  issue,  is  far  and  away  the  best 
of  any  yet  published— 

...  It  is  devoted  EXCLUSIVELY  to  newspaper 
features. 

...  It  has  been  revised  and  brought  completely  up 
to  date. 

...  It  lists  ONLY  regularly  released  features. 

This  26th  Annual  Directory  is  invaluable  to  builders  of  mod¬ 
em  newspapers:  it  is  equally  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to 
sell  features  to  the  men  who  decide. 

EDITOR  &  PU6USHER  26th  ANNUAL 
DIRECTORY  OF  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

Reserve  space  now! 

Publication  date,  July  28tb; 

forms  close,  July  16tb. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


June  Grads  Find  Jobs 
On  Favorable  Market 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

An  employment  market  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  as  “generally  favorable 
to  job  seekers”  is  providing  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  June  journalism 
school  graduate. 

As  usual,  the  job  outlook  is  not 
so  plush  for  young  journalists  as 
for  those  in  various  other  profes¬ 
sional  fields.  Nevertheless,  coun¬ 
try-wide  reports  indicate  high  per¬ 
centage  of  placement  of  the  June 
journalism  class  in  advance  of 
graduation,  and  probability  of  to¬ 
tal  absorption  of  the  rest  during 
the  Summer. 

As  always,  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  conservative  in  its  pre¬ 
dictions  for  future  employment  in 
journalism.  After  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  opportunities  in  engineer¬ 
ing  and  teaching  and  medicine  and 
office  work  and  so  on,  it  says  of 
journalism: 

“The  outlook  in  the  immediate 
future  is  not  so  clear-cut.  Em¬ 
ployment  in  journalism  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  expand  very  much  in  the 
near  future.  Competition  for 
newspaper  jobs  will  continue,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  trend  toward 
giving  preference  to  journalism 
school  graduates.” 

Judging  from  reports  of  some 
schools  and  departments,  this 
“trend”  is  resulting  in  the  best 
placement  experience  in  their  his¬ 
tory. 

Editors  Cite  J-School 
‘Screening*  Service 

J-scHOOLs  find  encouragement 
in  the  growing  realization  by  news¬ 
paper  employes  that  their  gradu¬ 
ates  are  “screened,”  thereby  elimi¬ 
nating  much  of  the  hazard  of 
“blind”  hiring. 

Two  newspaper  editors  in  re¬ 
cent  speeches,  dwelled  on  this  as¬ 
pect  of  the  J-school’s  contribution 
to  newspapering. 


Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  and  Charles  A.  Mosh¬ 
er,  editor  of  the  Oberlin  (O.) 
News-Tribune,  recognized  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  the  selection  and 
elimination  process  which  is  part 
of  the  J-school’s  function  and 
which  eliminates  many  of  the  un¬ 
qualified  and  incompetent  who 
otherwise  would  be  applying  for 
jobs  at  city  desks. 

Mr.  Mosher  told  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  members  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  that  one  big  advantage 
journalism  graduates  have  in  the 
eyes  of  employers  is  that  “you 
offer  a  degree  of  assurance  that 
you  have  a  permanent  interest  in 
newspapering  and  will  stick  to 
that  type  of  work.  .  .  .You  are 
not  just  interested  in  writing;  you 
are  not  just  looking  for  any  old 
job,  or  just  looking  for  ad¬ 
venture.” 

“As  you  go  out  job  hunting  to¬ 
day,  in  most  offices,  I  suspect,  you 
will  find  a  friendly  welcome,  “Mr. 
Mosher  counselled. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  pointed  out  to 
members  of  the  New  York  branch. 
National  League  of  American  Pen 
Women,  that  "selection  of  editorial 
personnel,  especially  with  union 
restrictions  today,  is  a  gamble, 
and  it  becomes  an  increasingly 
risky  one.” 

The  journalism  schools,  he  said, 
are  assisting  in  the  elimination  of 
this  risk. 

“What  surprises  me  over  the 
years,”  said  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  “is 
the  small  return  for  the  many  in¬ 
terviews  one  must  grant  and  the 
hundreds  of  applications  that  must 
be  read  and  studied.” 

For  many  years,  he  said,  as  an 
officer  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  he  has  worked 
to  bring  about  better  cooperation 
between  newspaper  editors  and  the 
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TO  APPEAL  TO  EVERYONE 
WHO  READS 


schools  of  journalism  so  that  the 
schools  would  turn  out  the  kind 
of  students  who  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  business 
and  make  less  risky  and  more  ef¬ 
fective  the  hiring  of  editorial  em¬ 
ployes. 

Now,  as  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  he  is  even  more  close¬ 
ly  identified,  he  said  “with  the 
movement  which  has  made  consid¬ 
erable  progress  in  this  direction  in 
the  past  decade.” 

Survey  Shows  Variation 
In  Degree  Requirement 
A  SURVEY  conducted  by  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  throws  light 
on  degree  requirements  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  journalism  at  38  colleges 
and  universities  in  midwestern  and 
southern  states. 

Insistence  on  the  Ph.D.  for  top 
academic  rank  and  salaries  at 
many  institutions  is  inequitable  for 
teachers  of  journalism,  whose  first 
qualification  for  successful  teach¬ 
ing  must  be  a  background  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  in  the  field. 
(E&P,  May  26,  pg.  42). 

The  survey,  submitted  by  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Steffes,  acting  chairman  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  department 
of  journalism,  shows  the  variation 
in  doctoral  requirements  as  among 
institutions. 

Of  27  schools  replying,  10  re¬ 
ported  it  is  general  policy  to  re¬ 
quire  the  doctorate  for  promotion 
either  to  professorship  or  asso¬ 
ciate  professorship  rank,  17  that 
it  is  not. 

Four  of  the  reporting  institu¬ 
tions  said  the  doctorate  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  promotion  even  to  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor.  None 
require  a  doctorate  for  instructors. 

Twenty-nine  of  44  institutions 
said  “equivalents  are  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  doctorate”  for  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  various  academic  ranks. 
Included  among  these  “equiv¬ 
alents”  are  established  reputation 
in  the  field  of  work,  publication  of 
books  and  monographs,  articles  in 
professional  and  lay  journals,  and 
so  on. 

(As  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is 
often  difficult  or  impossible  to  se¬ 
cure  recognition  for  these  equiv¬ 
alents  in  lieu  of  the  doctorate). 

Twelve  of  27  institutions  reply¬ 
ing  said  it  is  a  general  policy  to 
require  non-doctoral  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  rank  of  professor  to 
work  toward  the  doctorate;  16  of 
28  institutions  reported  associate 
professors  are  required  to  work 
toward  the  doctorate  in  order  to 
receive  further  promotion  or  ad¬ 
vancement. 

For  persons  already  members 
of  the  journalism  faculty,  the  doc¬ 
torate  is  not  required  for  any  aca¬ 
demic  rank  at  more  than  half  of 
the  institutions  reporting.  This 
would  seem  to  give  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  to  those  schools  in  acquiring 
an  adequate  journalism  faculty  as 
contrasted  with  schools  who  must 
find  teachers  both  with  adequate 
professional  experience  and  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees. 


Minnesota  Grads 
In  Variety  of  Jpbs 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  June 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
have  begun  work  in  the  following 
positions: 

Joseph  F.  Kane,  Minneapolis 
bureau.  Associated  Press;  Leon 
Carr,  telegraph  editor,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times;  Geraldine  Mark- 
ley,  copy  desk,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star;  Elizabeth  Burtis,  re¬ 
porter  -  photographer.  La  Porte 
(Ind.)  Herald- Argus;  James  E. 
Ford,  Minneapolis  bureau.  Acme 
Newspictures. 

Marcia  Roos,  activities  page  ed¬ 
itor,  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  News; 
Ann  E.  Guest,  assistant  state  edi¬ 
tor,  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph- 
Herald;  Joyce  (jountryman,  dis¬ 
play  advertising  sales,  Bozeman  j 
(Mont.)  Chronicle;  Robert  Brek-  * 
ken,  reporter.  Red  Lake  Falls 
(Minn.)  Gazette;  Curtiss  Ander¬ 
son,  Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  Des 
Moines;  James  W.  Maytum,  Eco-  ' 
nomic  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington. 

Students  Get  $1,279 
For  Feature  Articles 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Twenty-one 
members  of  Prof.  James  F,  Palm¬ 
er’s  feature  writing  class  at  the 
University  of  Houston  sold  75 
articles  during  the  Spring  semester, 
netting  $1,279.50. 

However,  the  cash  column  was 
left  open — the  class  had  more  than 
40  articles  out  that  had  not  been 
heard  from  at  the  time  of  the  tab¬ 
ulation. 

Stories  were  placed  with  such 
publications  as  the  Housten 
Chronicle  Magazine.  Parade. 

m 

Promotion  Truck 
Will  Visit  Fairs 

Portland,  Me.  —  A  33-foot 
highway  trailer  will  take  to  the 
Maine  fairs  and  festivals  this  Sum¬ 
mer  spreading  information  about 
the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 
and  the  Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting 
Services. 

The  gray  and  tan  trailer  will 
serve  in  a  dual  capacity  as  a  mo¬ 
bile  display  unit  plugging  the 
firms’  five  newspapers  and  three 
radio  stations,  and  also  will  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  for  direct  or  wire- 
recorded  on-the-scene  broadcasts. 

Visitors  to  the  fairs  and  festi¬ 
vals  will  have  a  chance  to  browse 
through  the  trailer  which  will  have 
set  up  a  number  of  photo  stories 
illustrating  newspaper  and  radio 
broadcasting  operations. 

■ 

More  NEA  Speakers 

Two  additional  guest  speakers 
were  announced  for  the  Denver 
conference  of  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association,  June 
25-27,  by  Larry  Knott,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  NAEA  program  chair¬ 
man.  They  are:  Arthur  Diamond, 
advertising  manager,  H.  Z.  Heinz 
Co.,  and  Marshall  Lachner,  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager,  grocery  di¬ 
vision,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

The  Way  of  a  Profiler  \ 
Is  Hard,  Book  Shows  \ 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard  I 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y.  I 


W  RITING  ON  LIFE:  16  closeups.  By 
Lincoln  Barnett.  Xew  York:  William 
Sloane  Associate^,  Inc.  383  pp.  $4.50. 

Here  is  profile  writing  at  its 
best.  It  is  interviewing  as  mellow, 
thorough  and  revealing  as  a  Flor¬ 
entine  cameo,  and  as  artfully  pro¬ 
portioned.  And  with  each  of  the 
16  closeups,  you  get  the  reporter’s 
illuminating  preface  on  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions  for  each  job. 

Lincoln  Barnett,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
more  recently  of  Life  magazine, 
is  a  singularly  meticulous  and  ar¬ 
tistic  workman.  His  article-length 
vignettes  of  important  persons  are 
as  compact  and  enlightening  as 
timeless  portraits  of  personality 
and  character.  It  takes  some  doing. 

Lady  Charles  Cavendish  had 
come  back,  for  instance,  to  gaze 
at  the  flashing  lights  of  tumultu¬ 
ous  Broadway.  Ten  years  earlier, 
she  had  danced  as  the  apparent 
star  of  the  brother-sister  team  of 
Fred  and  Adele  Astaire.  Earlier 
still,  they  had  been  Fred  and  Adele 
Austerlitz,  child  dancers  of  7  and 
9  in  a  vaudeville  team  in  Omaha, 
children  of  a  beer  salesman. 

So  in  1942,  Lincoln  Barnett  in¬ 
terviewed  her.  His  1.500- word  pro¬ 
file  sparkles  and  dances  spontan¬ 
eously.  Adele  talks  like  a  bubbling 
spring  with  sun  playing  on  it — 
and  as  snwothly  apd  easily  and 
quickly  as  a  quarter  hour’s  quaf¬ 
fing  from  it  at  a  merry  picnic. 

Yet  for  a  week,  Barnett  ex¬ 
plains,  he  trailed  Adele  around 
New  York,  listening  to  her — 
sometimes  at  lunch,  sometimes  at 
dinner,  sometimes  on  shopping  ex¬ 
peditions  along  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
picked  less  than  one-sixth  of  his 
notes  and  distilled  them  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  sequence  to  satisfy  .Aristotelian 
unity  of  time  and  place. 

But  you  know  Lady  Cavendish 
when  your  eye  has  taken  in  the 
little  mosaic  that  shows  nary  a 
chink  of  where  it  was  put  together. 
You  know  the  Adele  Astaire  for 
whom  the  theater  was  an  acquired 
taste,  like  olives.  You  know  Lady 
Cavendish  who  wrote  thousands 
of  letters  for  soldiers  as  a  Red 
Cross  worker  next  to  a  Little 
Boy’s  Room  throughout  the  entire 
blitzkrieg  in  London. 

You  know  her  fondness  for  cut¬ 
ting  parties  down  to  three  a  week 
because  she  was  “frankly,  46,” 
and  her  penchant  for  crawling  into 
bed  early  of  an  evening  with  a 
hot  watei  bottle  and  a  good  novel. 

In  fact,  in  1.500  words,  you 
know  the  Adele  .Austerlitz  Astaire 
who  became  Lady  Cavendish  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  know  the  leading 
character  in  many  a  400-page 
novel.  It  takes  a  bit  of  doing. 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 


And  there  was  Tennessee  Wil¬ 
liams  the  Taciturn.  Hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  Barnett 
probed  and  strove  for  the  facets 
of  mind  and  motivation  that  pro¬ 
duce  thoughtful  and  beautiful 
plays.  The  reporter  stuck  till  he 
found  them,  and  you  know  Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams,  the  apparently 
glum  and  brilliant  playwright. 

Yet  the  profile  is  never  labored.  I 
The  sweat  and  mortar  of  produc¬ 
tion  appear  only  in  the  reporter’s 
simple  preface  to  his  piece.  It 
makes  the  book  a  sort  of  workshop 
notebook  for  polished  vignettes  of  I 
almost  legendary  characters  in-  j 
eluding  Generals  Eisenhower,  Gi-  j 
raud,  and  Marshall;  Bing  Crosby, ! 
Ingrid  Bergman,  and  Richard ; 
Rodgers,  and  Ernie  Pyle. 

Hard  writing  makes  easy  read¬ 
ing:  something  editors  and  busi¬ 
ness  managers  sometimes  forget. 
Barnett’s  confessions  recall  experi¬ 
ences  with  a  profile  on  Joe  Louis 
by  Meyer  Berger  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

“Louis  thumbed  a  comic  book 
while  I  queried  and  questioned 
and  prodded,”  Meyer  told  me. 
“He  wants  to  help  but  just  isn’t  a 
talker.  I  told  him  I  had  talked  for 
three  hours  with  his  mother. 

“  ‘What  she  tell  you?’  Joe 
asked. 

“For  half  an  hour  1  told  him 
hopefully. 

“  ‘She’s  right,’  Joe  said  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  comics. 

“Finally  I  tried  desperately: 
Joe,  remember  the  night  you  won 
the  world’s  championship — the 
climax  of  your  long  hard  climb, 
the  very  top  of  your  dreams?  Tell 
me  how  you  felt  that  night,  Joe, 
with  the  whole  world  shouting  in 
your  ears. 

“  ‘Ah  felt  good,’  Joe  said  .sim¬ 
ply  and  went  back  to  his  book.”  I 

Yet  now  and  then  Berger  mined  ! 
out  a  flash  of  poetic  vividness : 
from  one  of  the  great  champions 
of  all  time.  And  he  persisted  till  j 
he  had  an  illuminating  series  on  | 
Louis  that  probably  totaled  more 
words  of  tight  style  than  all  the  | 
previous  utterances  of  the  Brown 
Bomber  since  he  was  born. 

Any  person  worth  writing  about, 
Barnett  in  this  book  quotes  the ; 
playwright  Pirandello  as  observing  : 
in  essence,  is  never  the  same  to  ; 
all  interviewers  and  seldom  re-  > 
veals  his  true  character  by  a  single 
act.  That  makes  a  serious  problem 
for  the  journalistic  biographer.  It 
recalls  the  discerning  line  in  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  "The  Cocktail  Party”:  We 
are  strangers  to  each  other  each 
morning,  for  ne  have  reacted  dif¬ 
ferently  to  experiences  during  the 
preceding  day  and  night. 

for  June  16,  1951 
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Here’s  the  one  and  only  complete  web  control  system! 
And  here’s  how  it  prevents  lost  time  due  to  wrap-ups. 


hen  the  web  breaks,  the  sensitive  spring-loaded 
detector  instantly  and  simultaneously  causes  the 

web  to  be  .severed  .  .  actuates  the  electric  trolley 
.  .  .  and  stops  the  press. 


The  sheet  is  severed  close  to  the  unit  to  insure  a 
short  tail  and  is  securely  clamped  to  prevent  entry 
of  any  more  paper  into  the  unit — also  prevents 
oncoming  sheet  from  falling  into  the  inking  rolls. 


The  rubber  trolley  wheel  presses  the  web  against 
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continued  from  page  12 

visors.  Such  studies,  he  said,  re¬ 
veal  the  following  types  of  lead- 
(  ers: 

I  1.  Bureaucratic  —  “do  as  the 
I  boss  says” — with  resultant  em- 
1  ploye  morale  that  is  apathetic. 

1  2.  Autocratic — “drivers” — with 

workers’  morale  antagonistic. 

L;  3.  Diplomatic — effective  leader- 
";i  ship,  but  often  somewhat  super- 
'i  ficial  and  self-serving  —  workers’ 
!•  morale  dominated  by  self-interest. 


FOUR  GOOD  LISTENERS  at  Mechanical  Conference  are: 


4.  Democratic  or  “quarterback  ”8*** — Schmeichel,  Iowa  City  Iowan;  A.  G.  Boon,  Grand  IJap 


type  — gets  two-way  communica- 


ids  Press;  W.  F.  Alexander  and  George  Fuller,  Cleveland  Press. 


lion  between  workers  and  manage-  j  ,  i.  .  j  ,  . 

ment  and  creates  strong  line  of  between  super-  s.stent  with  gwd  plant  manage- 

lovaltv  resulting  in  teamwork  employes:  (1)  Let  ment  and  still  maintain  a  high 

nmnno  Ai;r,rif/Tc  ^  employe  know  cxactly  what  standard  of  printing  and  produc- 

X%urn,  Lured  that  b..t.r  «  .a-  ■  „  ■  a 

training  of  supervisory  help  must 


“One  thing  is  certain.”  he  cau- 


_ _ in  advance  about  changes  that  will  tioned.  “The  equipment  and  ma- 

feadersln  and  Tf  ‘^em  and  tell  them  the  chinery  of  all  kinds  in  your  plants 

workers’ ^attitudes  “Most  super  should  have  the  best  of  care  from 

visors  haven’t  had  enough  trailing  use  of  each  person’s  ability.  He  now  on.  If  you  do  not  have  a 
in  economic  understanding  as  to  another  our-fold  program  preventive  maintenance  program 

cost  reductions  and  controls,”  he  h  h  ^ 

said,  “nor  do  they  have  a  good  ^  \  J 

understanding  of  human  relations  ^ide;  (3)  Take  action;  (4)  Check  He  paid  tribute  to  the  equip- 
and  productivity”  results.  ment  manufacturers  for  doing  a 

Lenox  Lohr,  director  of  Civil  wonderful  job”  of  service  to  news- 
Communications  Stressed  E>efense,  State  of  Illinois,  con-  papers  during  World  War  II  and 


and  productivity”  results.  ment  manufacturers  for  doing  “a 

Lenox  Lohr,  director  of  Civil  wonderful  job”  of  service  to  news- 
Communications  Stressed  E>efense,  State  of  Illinois,  con-  papers  during  World  War  II  and 
Kobert  H.  bpahn  Oklahoma  eluded  the  Monday  session  with  a  suggested  that  better  care  of  pres- 
City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  highspot  report  on  plant  protec-  ent  equipment  would  enable  these 
Times,  president.  Newspaper  Per-  atomic  bomb  firms  to  devote  their  energies  to 

Relations  Association,  attack  on  key  industrial  renters,  the  needs  of  the  defense  program. 


stressed  the  need  for  two-way  called  attention  to  the  need 

communication  between  workers  sabotage  control  in  the  news- 


and  management. 


paper  plant  in  event  of  enemy  at- 


Spitaleri  Tells  of  ‘Evolution’ 

“There  is  now  an  awareness  of 
the  need  to  apply  modern,  sound 
engineering  principles  and  tech- 


Control  of  communications  is  .  “  u  - 

essential  to  inanagement,  he  said,  ^ajor  Lohr  added  that  he  has  n"q®ues"o  ^newsSr^Vod^ 

of  rnisunSmaSg  ^PP®*^"*  ^"y  legislation  that  declared  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  man¬ 

or  misunaerstanaing.  A  good  viould  take  over  newspapers  and  aeer  of  the  AN  PA  Mechanical 
foreman,  he  said,  must  be  able  ^adio  stations  in  time  of  attack,  ^  Mechanical 


to  get  information  flowing  toward  asserting  that  such  communica-  ^  c  t  i,.  •  th..  manu 

him,  then  interpret  it  to  top  man-  be,t  be  operated  by  Spitalen  covered  the  many 

agement,  and,  in  turn,  interpret  those  who  own  and  operate  them,  rnmmpnted  that  the 

management  s  orders  to  employes,  g^g^j  of  an  enemy  bomb-  P^'^tment,  and  commented  that  the 

“You  just  don’t  buy  good  per-  jp-  of  the  area  ^  "^ture  of  the  business  pre- 

sonnel  relations  with  money  or  ^  .  ,,  . .  _  eludes  any  “mechanical  revolu- 

appeasement,”  he  said.  “Under-  Machinery  Care  tion.” 

standing  comes  from  lone  practice  Leslie  J.  Griner,  Detroit  Offset  lithography,  he  remarked. 


Department. 

Mr.  Spitaleri  covered  the  many 


sonnel  relations  with  money  or 
appeasement,”  he  said.  “Under¬ 
standing  comes  from  long  practice 
by  executives  who  have  cultivated 
the  knack  of  understanding 
people.” 

Charles  LaBIance,  Research  In¬ 
stitute  of  America,  New  York,  of- 


very  nature  of  the  business  pre¬ 
cludes  any  “mechanical  revolu¬ 
tion.” 

Offset  lithography,  he  remarked. 


(Mich.)  News,  chairman  of  the  has  attained  an  important  position 


of  understanding  ANPA  Mechanical  Committee, 
stressed  the  “changing  times”  in 
lance.  Research  In-  his  opening  address, 
ica.  New  York,  of-  He  stressed  the  need  for  put- 


fered  the  following  program  for  ting  into  practice  economies  con- 
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in  the  graphic  arts,  but  it  has 
supplemented,  not  replaced,  letter- 
press  printing. 

All  of  the  continuing  develop¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Spitaleri  said,  merely 
serve  to  spur  constant  progress 
and  improvement  in  existing  proc¬ 
esses  and  equipment. 

“If  there  has  been  a  revolution,” 
he  concluded,  “it  has  been  a  broad 
and  basic  revolution  in  the  very 
minds  of  the  mechanical  men 
themselves.  In  less  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  there  has  been  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  change  among  mechanical 
production  men  and  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  problems.  There  is  now 
an  awareness  of  the  need  to  apply 
modern,  sound  engineering  prin¬ 
ciples  and  techniques  to  newspaper 
production.  I  submit  that  such  a 
basic  change  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  concerned  with  newspaper 
production  had  to  necessarily  pre¬ 
cede  any  research  efforts  in  the 
graphic  arts  such  as  our  own 
.\NPA  Research  Program.” 


Craftsmen  Eager 
To  Improve  Color 

continued  from  page  12 


joint  committee  is  improving  the 
quality  of  color  in  rotogravure 
supplements.  The  following  sub¬ 
committees  have  been  assigned: 

1.  Preparation  of  Art  Work: 
Mr.  Meissler  and  Mr.  Dalgin. 

2.  Positives:  Ernest  Donohue 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborne,  New  York,  and  W.  H. 
James,  New  York  Daily  News. 

3.  Plant  Operations:  Eli  Gor¬ 
don,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
New  York,  and  Cliff  Murray, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

4.  Materials:  Jack  Aldinger  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  New  York,  and 
George  Martin,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

Burt  Mader,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  in  discussing  engraving 
problems,  suggested  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  getting  together  with  those 
designing  color  ads  on  the  matter 
of  simplicity. 

“Much  can  be  done.”  he  said, 
“in  a  more  nearly  foolproof  way 
if  ads  are  colored  in  a  simpler 
way.  More  flat  tints  of  poster¬ 
like  treatments  using  the  standard 
process  mats  will  give  a  good  dis¬ 
play  and  variety  of  colors.  .  .  . 

“You  see,  we  are  not  ready, 
generally,  to  run  slick  magazine 
copy,  and  we  won't  be  until  more 
newspaper  men  get  the  necessary 
experience  in  printing  color,  and 
thereby  gain  a  better  grasp  of 
the  fundamentals  necessary  to  the 
techniques  of  four-color  process 
printing.” 

Plastic  Blankets  Stir  Debate 

C.  M.  Flint,  reporting  on  ANPA 
research,  touched  off  a  mild  con¬ 
troversy  on  plastic  blankets  and 
the  problem  of  mat  shrinkage  to 
permit  printing  on  64-inch  news¬ 
print  rolls. 

Charles  Kirk,  Detroit  News 
stereotype  superintendent,  chal¬ 
lenged  Mr.  Flint’s  statement  con¬ 
cerning  $300,000  saved  by  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
through  reduction  in  the  width  of 
its  newsprint  rolls. 

Mr.  Kirk  said  his  general  man¬ 
ager  had  been  led  to  believe  such 
a  saving  was  solely  because  of 
the  use  of  plastic  blankets.  Actu¬ 
ally,  he  said,  it  was  a  combination 
of  high  shrinkage  mats  and  the 
plastic  blankets.  The  News,  he 
said,  had  attained  the  same  shrink¬ 
age  without  the  use  of  plastic 
blankets. 

Mr.  Flint  pointed  out  that  his 
statement  did  not  credit  plastic 
blankets  as  being  the  only  method 
used  by  the  Bulletin,  but  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  plastic  blankets  had 
aided  the  Bulletin  in  attaining  the 
necessary  shrinkage  to  permit  a 
$300,000  saving  in  newsprint. 

He  also  reported  “considerable 
progress”  on  a  new  method  of  fast 
etching.  He  said  that  unless  some 
unforeseen  difficulties  arise,  “we 
should  be  able  to  apply  the  prin- 
(Continued  on  ne.xt  page) 
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of  how  much  actual  saving  will  to  give  perfect  register  and  stand 
be  attained  by  going  to  64-inch  up  under  repeated  casting, 
rolls.  Granting  that  publishers  Improvements  in  press  drives 
would  get  additional  mileage  on  were  discussed  at  the  pressroom 
their  newsprint,  he  pointed  to  the  session. 

costs  involved  in  changing  print-  Louis  Chase,  Si.  Louis  (Mo.) 
ing  presses  and  other  equipment  Star -Times,  reported  complete 

protection  on  all  leads  and  flex¬ 
ibility  of  coverage  against  wrap- 
up  through  the  use  of  Cooksey 
should  be  more  certain  that  the  systems.  L.  D.  Willey,  New  York 
to  be  News,  reported  84  million  im- 
:tical,”  pressions  with  no  wraps  or  fail¬ 
ures  on  units  with  Cooksey. 
\1inne-  Modern  mailroom  methods  were 

'ihune,  shown  in  a  movie  presented  by 
rely  a  H.  Earle  Runion,  production  en- 
ar  the  gineers,  Louisville,  Ky.  W.  H. 

rolls,  Hayford,  Wiretyer  Corp.,  pre- 
lileage  sented  a  paper  on  a  new  wiretying 
ble  in  machine  and  M.  S.  Burroughs  told 
rtisers.  about  the  Dexter  Stuffing  Ma¬ 
id  that  cbine. 

r  mats  Overhead  methods  for  handling 

mough  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Plastic  Blanket 
Savings  Debated 
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ciples  to  full-page  etching  before 
the  year  is  out.”  to  accommodate  the  64-inch  rolls. 

L.  H.  Conley,  New  York  World-  “Before  we  do  a  lot  of  butcher- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  in  leading  the  ing  of  our  machinery,  I  think  we 
discussion  on  stereotype  problems, 
referred  to  the  progress  made  in  potential 
stereotyping  methods,  admitting,  actual  r 
however,  that  stereotypers  still  said  Mr. 
have  many  problems.  Charle 

“We  continue  to  have  them  apolis  (> 
probably  because  the  demand  for  pointed 
fine  quality  newspaper  printing  matter  o 
always  manages  to  stay  a  little  publisher 
ahead  of  improvements  in  equip-  ^ut  one 
ment  and  technique,”  he  said,  quj  qJ  I 
“I  mention  the  matter  of  technique  order  to 
because  I  think  we  are  all  con-  stereotyp 
vinced  that  the  supply  and  equip-  agencies 
ment  houses  can’t  do  everything,  j^at  hav( 

We  must  take  the  best  the  manu¬ 
facturers  can  give  us,  and  then  , - 

proceed  to  use  this  material  with 
skill  and,  if  necessary,  imagina¬ 
tion  enough  to  get  the  best  out 
of  it.” 

“You  and  I  have  a  problem,” 
he  continued,  “not  only  in  packing 
the  molded  mat.  but  in  shaving 

the  plates  as  well.  I  am  referring  ' _ ■ 

specifically  to  the  plate  radius  and  I  t 

printing  level  distortion.  The  ma-  i 
chine  manufacturers  seem  to  be 
unable  to  solve  this  problem,  so  it 
becomes  the  problem  of  the  stereo¬ 
typer.  That  is  why  we  must  foster 
improvements  in  our  own  tech¬ 
niques.” 

Joe  Goggin,  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Supply  Co.,  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  plastic  blanket,  arose 
to  defend  a  printed  paper  he  had 
distributed  on  that  subject.  He 
said  he  would  delete  reference  to 
the  $300,000  saving  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  but  he  contended 
plastic  blankets  are  here  to  stay. 

Mr.  Flint  reported  that  Hearst 
Newspapers  are  adopting  the  plas¬ 
tic  blanket  as  standard  practice 
after  much  experimentation,  and 
W.  E.  Gibbons,  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  pointed  out  that  the 
shrinkage  problem  is  not  entirely 
a  stereotyping  one,  but  requires 
the  teamwork  of  all  mechanical 
departments  in  going  down  to  64- 
inch  rolls. 

Leon  Link,  Cleveland  (O.) 

Plain  Dealer,  raised  the  question 


FATHER-SON— D.  Philip  Young, 
president  of  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
and  a  charter  member  of  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference, 
attends  his  23rd  meeting  with  his 
son,  Robert  L.  Young,  secretary 
of  the  Dispatch. 


One  Elrod  machine  produces  leads,  slugs,  border  rule  and 
base  material  for  mounting  cuts,  shell  casts  and  electros, 
as  well  as  metal  furnittire  for  blocking  out  and  for  make¬ 
up.  This  wide  range  of  material,  from  1-point  to  36-points 
in  thickness  (see  illustration  below),  is  available  from  a 
single  machine,  and  explains  why  many  plants  make  the 
Elrod  the  basis  of  strip  material  production. 


And  what  a  relief  lor  the  compositor  always  to  have  enough 
strip  material  on  hand,  when  and  where  he  needs  it !  With 
the  Elrod  on  the  job,  he  knows  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
material  to  see  him  through,  and  so  his  work  proceeds  with 
confidence  and  satisfaction.  The  pleasant  experience  of 
satisfied  users  may  be  yours  also. 


Australia 

*  Th*  only  journal  giving  tho 
n#w<  of  advartisara,  advartia- 
!ng  agania,  publlahing,  print* 
ing  and  commarclal  ra  alo  In 
Auatralia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  aalaa 
eampaigna  or  ara  infaraafad 
in  Ihaaa  tarritoriaa  raad 
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the  Elrod  is  a  single-purpose 
machine  tor  producing  strip 
material,  compact  and  simple 
in  design  and  mechanism. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 


2032  Clyboum  Avanua,  Chicago  14,  IlL 


Set  in  members  of  the  Ludlow  Kornok  family 


•  Tele'  System  Praised 
i  And  Challenged 
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newsprint  by  a  Man  Saver  Grab 
were  described  by  J.  Breslav,  Man 
Saver  Industries.  Inc. 

Teletypesetter  operation  took 
the  spotlight  at  the  composing 
room  session.  \  panel  of  four, 
including  representatives  from 
Teletypesetter  Corp.,  Intertype 
and  Mergenthaler  Linotype  and 
D.  P.  Miller,  vicepresident,  of 
i  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  -  Chronicle, 

!  presented  the  “pro”  side. 

A1  Tennyson.  Los  Angeles 
]  (Calif.)  Times-Mirror  composing 
J  room  superintendent,  repeated  his 
,  words  of  caution  to  fellow  com- 
posing  room  chiefs  to  go  slow  in 
f  adopting  the  Teletypesetter  oper- 
{  ation  and  to  carefully  analyze  any 
;  proposed  installation  in  relation 
;  to  the  individual  newspaper’s  sit- 
^1  nation. 

i  Mr.  Miller,  speaking  from  his 
experience  with  Teletypesetter 
production,  averaging  80  columns 
per  issue  for  1 3  issues  a  week, 
endorsed  the  method  as  the  answer 
to  today’s  problem  of  greater  pro¬ 
duction  under  current  operating 
cost  conditions. 

“We  are  satisfied  from  our 
three  and  one-half  years’  experi¬ 
ence.”  he  said,  "that  the  setting 
of  great  masses  of  straight-run 
type  for  newspaper  use  can  best 
be  accomplished  with  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter.  particularly  in  the  light 
of  new  linecasting  equipment 
which  is  designed  to  set  600  and 
700  lines  per  hour.” 

G.  B.  Welch,  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  told  of  the  Blue 
Streak  Comet,  capable  of  high¬ 
speed  operation  in  conjunction 
with  Teletypesetter. 

Frank  B.  Foster,  Intertype 
Corp.,  discussed  the  new  High- 
Speed  Intertype,  designed  to  give 
continuous  operation  at  maximum 
speed. 

Frank  J.  Phillips,  Teletype¬ 
setter  Corp..  cited  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  type  of  linecasting, 
asserting  "it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  Teletypesetter  has  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  composing 
room  as  other  printing  machin¬ 
ery.” 

He  mentioned  the  latest  devel¬ 
opment  in  press  association  net¬ 
works,  explaining  that  such  oper¬ 
ation  provides  additional  econo¬ 
mies  over  those  already  obtained 
by  the  use  of  Teletypesetter  in 
local  operation. 

“In  addition  to  the  economy 
factor.”  said  Mr.  Phillips,  “an¬ 
other  important  advantage  is  that 
accurate  copy  fitting  can  be  done 
from  printer  copy  even  before 
proofs  are  pulled  from  type.  Since 
the  printer  copy  is  in  justified  line 
form,  the  editor  knows  immed¬ 
iately  how  much  space  each  story 
will  occupy  in  the  paper.” 

I  “There  has  been  some  discus- 
I  sion  on  the  part  of  publishers  that 


Big  Warehouse 
For  N.  Y.  News 
Nearly  Ready 


FROM  THE  SOUTH — T.  R.  DePeugh,  Miami  News  mechanical 
superintendent;  W.  L.  Knighton,  Birmingham  News  and  Post  Herald 
production  manager;  and  W.  J.  Robinson,  Miami  News  pressroom 
superintendent,  attend  the  Mechanical  Conference  in  Chicago. 


network  operation  might  mean 
uniformity  in  appearance  of  the 
papers  on  the  network,”  he  said. 
“However,  there  is  no  need  for 
worry,  as  there  are  15  type  faces 
available.” 

Harold  Hoots,  Decatur  (111.) 
Herald  &  Review,  where  Tele¬ 
typesetters  have  been  in  use  for 
15  years,  declared:  “We  have 
come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  Teletypesetters  save  us 
money.”  Earl  Anderson,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Newspapers,  where 
such  units  were  recently  installed, 
commented:  "I  am  proud  of  our 
installation.  It  is  solving  our  pro¬ 
duction  problem.” 

Mr.  Tennyson,  who  had  earlier 
taken  issue  with  the  panel  mem¬ 
bers,  arose  to  defend  his  position. 

“I  am  a  very  progressive  man 
and  to  be  against  Teletypesetters 
would  be  against  progress,  but 
each  operation  must  be  judged  in 
the  light  of  local  conditions  and 
unless  the  development  is  keyed 
to  those  particular  mechanical  re¬ 
quirements  it  may  not  come  up 
to  expectations  in  actual  perform¬ 
ance.”  he  said. 

Composing  Room  Layout 

A.  E.  Rosene,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  dis¬ 
cussed  composing  room  layout. 
“We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  meeting  here  to  discuss  lay¬ 
out,  operation,  efficiency,  and  the 
resulting  economy  of  that  phase 
of  the  production  of  a  newspaper 
which  during  the  past  five  years 
has  increased  in  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  140%.”  he  said. 

Mr.  Rosene's  talk  covered  elim¬ 
ination  of  building  columns,  floor 
loads,  electrical  supply  Iwards, 
conduits,  floor  coverings,  elevators 
and  doors,  lighting,  air  condition¬ 
ing  and  ventilation,  general  detail 
planning  in  the  composing  room, 
including  ad  production. 

“We  have  had  excellent  results 
over  the  years  in  laying  out  com 


but  also  to  various  employes  who 
will  be  expected  to  work  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  department.  By  fol¬ 
lowing  that  procedure  we  have 
received  some  excellent  ideas  that 
might  have  gone  unnoticed. 

Leven  T.  Deputy,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  described  the 
News’  composing  room  layout 
with  no  column  supports  and  all 
power  lines  overhead. 

Detail  Department 

Harry  Eybers,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post,  presented  a  strong  case 
for  the  dispatch  department  being 
under  the  control  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  rather  than  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Describing  the 
Post’s  operation  of  its  dispatch 
department,  he  said: 

“In  my  opinion.  Dispatch  is  not 
the  proper  name  for  this  depart¬ 
ment.  In  some  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  it  is  called  Publications  or 
Detail.  Detail  is  the  better  name 
because  this  department  is  really 
a  clearing  house  for  all  the  head¬ 
aches,  details,  complaints,  filing, 
leg  work  and  all  the  nasty,  un¬ 
pleasant  functions  of  producing  a 
newspaper  that  no  other  depart¬ 
ment  wants  any  part  of.” 

One  of  the  functions  of  the 
Post’s  detail  department,  he  said, 
is  the  make-up  or  dummying  of 
the  daily  and  Sunday  paper. 

John  Barron,  LaSalle  (111.) 
News-Tribune,  touched  upon  “the 
little  things”  that  go  to  make  for 
smooth  production  and  good  mo¬ 
rale. 

“We  discourage  angles,  boxes, 
circles,  rules,  borders,  etc.,”  said 
Mr.  Barron.  “Other  papers  laugh 
when  they  find  that  we  have  only 
two  kinds  of  display  type  in  our 
plant.  We  figure  if  we  don’t  have 
it.  the  advertiser  can’t  ask  for  it. 
We  have  Bodoni  and  Vogue  and 
that  takes  care  of  everything. 
You  can  imagine  what  this  means 
when  it  comes  to  swinging  maga¬ 
zines.” 


posing  rooms  for  our  various  pa-  _  ,  j  e*  •  i 

pers  by  inviting  submission  of  Copslanci  atriCKCn 


layouts  by  the  many  individuals 
concerned  with  the  operation  of 
the  room.”  he  stated.  “We  have 
found  that  a  collection  of  ideas 
finally  boiled  into  one  master  plan 
has  paid  good  dividends. 

“We  have  never  hesitated  to  in¬ 
vite  criticism  of  layouts  from  a 
constructive  standpoint.  Not  only 
do  1  refer  to  supervisory  people. 


Chicago — John  R.  Copeland, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  production  manager,  was 
stricken  with  a  severe  heart  attack 
while  attending  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  here  this 
week.  Mr.  Copeland  was  taken  to 
the  Illinois  Masonic  Hospital  in 
Chicago  where  he  was  reported  to 
be  in  a  critical  condition. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  New 
York  News'  new  newsprint  termi¬ 
nal  on  Buttermilk  Channel,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  will  be  laid  June  18  with 
ceremonies  in  which  Mayor  Im- 
pelliteri  will  participate. 

Brief  addresses  will  be  made  by 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  Arthur  A.  Schmon,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  and 
F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  News 
Syndicate  Co.,  Inc. 

The  terminal,  on  a  15-acre 
tract,  is  a  2()0,()00-square-foot, 
two-story  warehouse,  with  com¬ 
plete  sprinkler  system.  The  floor 
is  10  feet  above  mean  high  water. 
The  normal  working  paper  storage 
capacity  is  32,000  tons;  the  maxi¬ 
mum  is  39,000  tons. 

Rail  sidings  on  one  side  of  the 
terminal  will  permit  spotting  12 
cars  alongside  the  warehouse 
building,  and  wide  platforms  at 
the  rear  of  the  building  will  allow 
paper-roll  trucks  to  be  loaded  di¬ 
rectly  by  material-handling  trucks. 

Small  grab-type  trucks  will  be 
used  in  the  holds  of  ships  to  trans¬ 
port  rolls  to  the  hatches,  whence 
they  will  be  lifted,  three  at  a  time, 
and  placed  on  specially-construct¬ 
ed  spring-mounted  dockside  un¬ 
loading  platforms. 

The  paper  will  then  roll  onto 
conveyors  and  into  the  terminal. 
Newsprint  earmarked  for  storage 
will  be  tiered  by  the  special  mate¬ 
rial-handling  vehicles. 

The  warehouse  facilities  include 
five  truck-loading  bays  with  ad¬ 
justable  docks,  six  doors  along 
one  side  of  the  building  for  rail¬ 
road  car  unloading,  three  floor- 
flush  ground  floor  conveyors  serv¬ 
ing  wharf,  warehouse  building  and 
truck-loading  bays,  three  vertical 
paper  roll  escalators  for  carrying 
rolls  to  the  second  floor  for  long¬ 
term  storage,  14  materials-han- 
dling  trucks  specially  designed  for 
paper  roll  handling,  one  large 
freight  elevator,  industrial  truck 
battery  charging  equipment  and 
provisions  for  installation  of  paper 
roll  rewinders. 

Much  of  the  shipbornc  paper 
will  continue  on  the  conveyors  to 
the  truck-loading  area  at  the  rear 
of  the  terminal.  Here,  material¬ 
handling  trucks,  equipped  with 
double-ram  attachments,  will  load 
the  newsprint  onto  vehicles  des¬ 
tined  for  The  News  plants  in  Man¬ 
hattan  and  Brooklyn. 

The  major  source  of  newsprint 
supply  for  the  News  is  the  Quebec 
North  Shore  Paper  Co.  plant  in 
Baie  Comeau,  Canada. 


88-Page  Edition 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. — An  88-page 
Sunday  edition  commemorating 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  city 
was  published  June  10  by  the 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal. 
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Cecil  V.  R.  Thompson.  45, 
former  president  of  the  Foreign 
Press  Association  and  head  of  the 
New  York  bureau  of  the  London 
Daily  Express  since  1933  and  thus 
dean  of  the  English  newspaper 
corps  in  New  York.  June  12. 

George  Irwin  Wells.  67,  a 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y. )  Herald 
Statesman  since  1943  and  for¬ 
merly  with  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  and  head  of  his 
own  advertising  agency  in  New 
York  City,  June  4. 

John  McGhie.  83,  formerly  for 
10  years  with  the  old  New  York 
World  and  a  retired  official  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co..  June 
8. 

Joseph  Eugene  Mulvey,  72, 
who  retired  15  years  ago  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  formerly  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Hearst  newspapers,  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  8. 

Horace  H.  Delano,  who  was 
with  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  in  its  New  York  and  Chicago 
bureaus  for  27  years  and  formerly 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Mnskegee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix  and  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Inter  -  Ocean,  at  Belvedere, 
Calif.,  June  6. 

Charles  H.  Willoughby,  71, 
who  joined  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union  in  1930  as  a  news 
editor  after  serving  on  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Post,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
News,  in' Albany,  June  11. 

Mrs.  IvAH  Smith  Becker,  wife 
of  Neal  Dow  Becker,  president 
of  the  Intertype  Corp.,  in  New 
York,  June  12. 

Stanley  W.  Howard,  47,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
editorial  staff  for  24  years,  June 
12. 

Jeremiah  D.  Delaney,  76.  who 
had  served  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Post, 
American  and  Record,  June  11. 

Harry  F.  Gadsby,  82.  former 
editorial  writer  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star,  June  6.  He 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Detroit. 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  on 
the  old  Toronto  World  and  Toron¬ 
to  Globe,  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Ottawa  Parliamentary  Press 
Gallery  for  many  years  and  presi¬ 
dent  for  a  term. 

Ben  F.  Harigel.  74,  publisher 
of  the  La  Grange  (Tex.)  Journal 
for  more  than  50  years  before  his 
retirement  a  few  years  ago.  June 
6.  He  was  a  past  president  of 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Texas  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Texas  Writers  Con¬ 
ference. 

Paul  C.  Wicker,  49.  business 
manager  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  June  2.  He 
became  manager  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  service  department  of  the 
old  Portland  (Ore.)  News-Tele¬ 
gram,  advancing  to  Ihe  position  of 
national  advertising  manager  and 


then  advertising  manager.  In  1933 
he  became  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian. 

Mrs.  Hazel  D.  Moyle,  62, 
garden  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News,  June 
2_ 

Stanley  Walter  Bishop,  73, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph  and  later 
writer  of  a  column  “Old  Newt 
Plumm.”  June  7,  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.  He  was  father  of 
Wally  Bishop,  cartoonist  and 
originator  of  a  comic  strip. 

Giles  M.  Haltom,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Nacogdoches  (Tex.) 
Sentinel,  June  4.  Starting  as  a 
printer’s  devil  on  a  Nacogdoches 
newspaper  at  the  age  of  11,  he 
first  became  a  publisher  in  1885. 

Edward  J.  Stewart,  56,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Arrival  of  Buyers 
column  for  the  Business  News  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  a  staffer  since  1909,  June  6. 


Ulysses  Grant  Tyler,  87, 
former  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
many  other  newspapers,  in  Du¬ 
arte,  Calif.,  May  29. 

James  Lyle,  30  member  of  the 
United  Press  staff  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  since  1946.  in  plane  crash 
near  Petaluma,  Calif.,  June  3. 

Gabe  Parnell,  sports  editor  of 
the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times  and 
formerly  sports  editor  of  the  Tif- 
ton  (Ga.)  Gazette,  recently. 

Col.  Carl  M.  Voelker,  74, 
former  proprietor  of  the  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Free  Press,  former 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Uity  Daily 
Union  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Evening  Union,  Daily  Press  and 
Sunday  Press,  May  28. 

F.  Kelsey  Guilfoil.  56,  associate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Magazine  of  Books  Section,  lec¬ 
turer  and  critic,  June  4. 

Eddie  McKenna,  47.  sports 
editor  of  the  Kenosha  (Wis.) 
News  since  1929,  Mav  31. 


Miss  Skinner,  Former 
Ohio  Editor,  Dies 

Massillon,  O. — Miss  Bessie 
V.  R.  Skinner,  78,  who  retired  as. 
editor  of  the  Evening  Independent 
in  1928  after  serving  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity  more  than  25  years,  died 
June  6. 

Miss  Skinner’s  career  in  the 
local  newspaper  field  covered  near¬ 
ly  40  years  as  reporter,  woman’s 
page  editor  and  editor.  One  of  her 
first  important  assignments,  given 
her  *by  her  brother,  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  retired  diplomat  now  re¬ 
siding  in  Belfast.  Me.,  and  then 
editor  of  the  paper,  was  gathering 
material  on  the  life  of  William 
McKinley  in  the  1896  presidential 
campaign. 

Miss  Skinner  served  as  president 
of  the  corporation  and  editor  of 
the  paper  until  1928.  when  it  was 
sold.  She  continued  to  write  spe¬ 
cial  articles  for  the  paper  occa¬ 
sionally  after  her  retirement. 
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NO  WASTE: 


All  usable  paper.  No 
leftover  cores  or  un¬ 
used  paper  at  either 
end  of  roll. 


NO  FUSS: 

Eliminates  message 
interruptions  due  to 
roll  changes.  Requires 
less  storage  space. 


NO  BOTHER: 

Saves  attendant's  tiine 
because  less  surveil¬ 
lance  needed.  Elimi¬ 
nates  curl  found  in  roll 
stock. 


♦WASTE  PAPER  BASKETS 


The  World's  Leading  Brand 
oj  Communication  Papers 


1$  YOUR  PROTECTION 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  COMPANY 
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■  Fowler's  Reply 

I  continued  from  page  7 


!  understanding  of  the  arrangement 
between  us.  This  statement  used 
I  practically  the  same  words  as  ap- 
'  pear  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
,  your  letter  of  June  4.  This  para- 
,  graph  contains  an  accurate  report 
j  of  my  telephone  conversation  early 
;  in  May  with  Mr.  Diskin  of  your 
office  and  reads  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Report  of  Conversation 

'  “You  further  stated  that  when 
^  and  if  you  should  receive  such 
notification  (of  an  individual  Can¬ 
adian  mill’s  desire  and  intention 
to  increase  its  newsprint  price) 

>  you  would  examine  the  situation 
'  to  determine  whether  it  was  an  in¬ 
dividual  case  or  an  industry  prob¬ 
lem,  that  if  the  proposed  increase 
‘  seemed  justified  the  matter  would 
be  taken  up  with  the  Canadian 

•  Government  and  that  we  would 
'  be  advised  before  any  increases 
I  were  put  into  effect.” 

'  The  present  newsprint  price  in- 
1  crease  announced  by  Abitibi  goes 
into  effect  on  July  1,  1951.  The 
I  notice  to  your  office  was  given  by 
'  the  department’s  representative  in 

•  Washington  on  May  31  and  thus 
you  had,  not  24  hours’  notice,  but 

•  a  full  month’s  notice  for  study  of 
the  situation  “before  any  increases 
were  put  into  effect.” 

I  I  hope  you  wilt  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  this  is  not  a  tech¬ 
nical  play  with  words.  We  felt 
here  that  you  would  want  to 
know,  as  early  as  possible,  what 
was  in  the  wind  and  what  the 
Canadian  Government’s  decision 
was  on  this  question. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by 
U.  S.  publishers  that  in  the  case 
of  past  price  advances  they  ob¬ 
jected  particularly  to  the  shortness 
of  time  between  the  date  of  the 
announcement  and  the  effective 
date  of  the  price  increase,  which 
gave  them  no  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
just  their  economies  to  the  price 
change. 

This  time,  greater  advance  no¬ 
tice  of  the  price  rise  was  given 
and  I  felt  that  the  essential  step 
was  to  have  the  situation  clear 
and  publicly  known  as  soon  as 
possible  after  your  office  had  been 
notified  rather  than  to  have  a 
'  protracted  period  of  speculation 
and  rumor. 

Steps  Followed  as  Promised 
.  The  steps  outlined  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  from  your  letter,  quoted 
above,  were  taken  exactly  as  I 
told  Mr.  Diskin  they  would  be 
taken.  I  had  asked  in  April  each 
Canadian  newsprint  manufacturer 
not  to  change  his  prices  without 
first  discussing  the  proposed 
change  and  the  reasons  therefore 
with  the  Department. 

At  the  time  of  our  conversation 
I  knew  that  there  had  been  recent 
substantial  increases  in  manufac¬ 
turing  costs  and  I  told  your  of- 
I  fice  there  was  considerable  grum- 
•  bling  about  present  prices.  Shortly 


afterwards  I  received  from  the 
Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
which  is  one  of  the  larger  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers,  a  request  for 
discussion  of  a  price  increase 
which  seemed  to  that  company  to 
be  necessary. 

We  met  and  I  was  given  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  factors  affecting 
the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
newsprint  production.  Then  to  see 
if  the  problem  was  peculiar  to  the 
applicant  or  general  throughout 
the  industry,  I  inquired  from  a 
number  of  other  manufacturers 
asking  for  their  individual  views 
and  intentions.  These  companies 
produce  over  50%  of  the  news¬ 
print  made  in  Canada  and  are 
representative  of  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry. 

General  Problem 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  not  peculiar  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  company  but  was  a  general 
problem  affecting  the  whole  Cana¬ 
dian  industry. 

The  information  thus  obtained 
was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of 
EXefense  Production.  It  was  stud¬ 
ied  by  his  advisors  and  their  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  placed  before 
the  Canadian  cabinet.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Government,  which  it  should 
be  pointed  out  is  not  operating 
any  over-all  system  of  price  con¬ 
trols,  decided  that  it  would  not 
use  its  emergency  powers  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  commercial  decision 
being  taken  by  the  Abitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  decision  was  taken  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  30th  May,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  transmitted  to  your  office 
by  this  department’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  Washington  during  the 
morning  of  May  31st.  I  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  communicate  this  de¬ 
cision  to  the  Abitibi  Company  and 
to  give  similar  advice  to  any  other 
newsprint  manufacturer  who  pro¬ 
poses  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
newsprint  not  out  of  line  with  the 
amount  of  the  increase  proposed 
by  Abitibi;  and  I  have  done  so. 

Worth  More  as  Pulp 

(1) .  The  pulp  content  of  a  ton 
of  newsprint  could  be  sold  in  the 
U.  S.  for  more  than  the  newsprint 
itself,  without  any  provision  for 
finishing  or  packaging  costs. 

(2) .  Newsprint  depends  on  the 
same  raw  material — pulpwood — as 
other  pulp  and  paper  products. 
Since  the  termination  of  World 
War  II,  price  controls,  newsprint 
prices  in  the  U.  S.  had  advanced 
26.2%.  By  comparison,  since  the 
end  of  controls  in  the  U.  S.,  book 
paper  prices  have  advanced 
54.3%,  kraft  wrapper  papers 
63.1%;  paperboards  91.2%  and 
tissue  papers  93.4%. 

If  the  price  of  newsprint  had 
risen  since  decontrol  as  much  as 
the  U.  S.  Government  pulp  and 
paper  index,  the  newsprint  price 
would  now  be  $143  per  ton.  If 
it  had  risen  as  much  as  the  weight¬ 
ed  average  increase  shown  by  the 
four  named  major  grades  the  price 
would  now  be  $145  per  ton. 

(3) .  Newsprint  has  not  appar¬ 
ently  been  attractive  to  new  risk 


capital.  Since  the  last  war  there 
have  been  10  pulp  and  paper  mills 
constructed  or  rebuilt  in  Canada 
and  not  one  of  them  is  producing 
newsprint.  Together  these  mills 
consume  annually  about  1,250,000 
cords  of  pulpwood,  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  produce  over  a 
million  tons  of  newsprint.  Had 
even  a  third  of  this  new  capacity 
gone  into  newsprint,  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  met  all  ap¬ 
parent  shortages  in  North  .Amer¬ 
ica  and  to  have  relieved  most  of 
the  serious  situations  of  newsprint 
shortage  throughout  the  world. 

Demand  F.xceeds  Supply 

(4) .  Despite  the  fact  that  news¬ 
print  supply  for  the  U.  S.  in  1951 
will  reach  a  new  record  of  nearly 
6,000,000  tons,  there  is  still  de¬ 
mand  in  excess  of  supply.  This 
1951  total  compares  with  3,480,- 
000  tons  in  1945,  which  was  the 
last  full  year  of  government  ra¬ 
tioning.  This  is  an  increase  in 
supply  of  over  2,500.000  tons  or 
72%  in  a  period  of  six  years. 
Most  of  this  increase  came  from 
Canada,  whose  exports  to  the 
U.  S.  rose  from  2,666.000  tons  in 
1945  to  an  estimated  4.775.000 
tons  in  1951 — an  increase  of  over 
79%. 

(5) .  I  expressed  my  own  view 
in  my  report  to  the  Minister  of 
Defense  Production  in  these 
words:  “The  most  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  newsprint  today  is  produc¬ 
tion  —  mainteijance  of  present 
levels  and  increased  production 
wherever  possible.” 

I  have  written  at  some  length 
because  I  am  anxious  that  you 
should  know  the  facts  in  this  case 
as  placed  before  the  Canadian 
Government  when  it  made  its  de¬ 
cision  not  to  initiate  positive  price 
control  action  under  its  standby 
emergency  legislation  by  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  commercial  de¬ 
cision  made  by  the  Abitibi  Com¬ 
pany.  I  agree  completely  with 
you  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
trade  in  newsprint  to  both  coun¬ 
tries;  you  need  our  newsprint  and 
Canada  needs  and  wants  your 
market. 

I  hope  that  after  study  and  re¬ 
flection,  you  will  agree  that  the 
Canadian  Government’s  decision 
was  a  wise  one. 

R.  M.  Fowler. 

■ 

Labor  Reporters 
Confer  at  Harvard 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Twenty-one 
labor  reporters  will  participate  in 
a  two-day  conference  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  newspaper  coverage  at 
Harvard  University,  June  22-23. 

The  conference  program  de¬ 
veloped  from  informal  discus¬ 
sions  by  a  group  of  Washington 
correspondents  who  work  on  la¬ 
bor  assignments.  Under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Louis  Stark  of  the 
New  York  Times  they  drew  up  a 
list  of  topics  for  discussion  and 
invited  spokesmen  for  labor  and 
management  and  several  econo¬ 
mists  to  join  in  a  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Nieman  Foundation. 


White  House  Concern 
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Almost  simultaneously,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Production  Authority  spokes¬ 
man,  John  F.  Wood,  told  a  House 
subcommittee  there  is  a  “distinct 
possibility”  that  production  of 
newsprint  will  be  curtailed  this 
year  because  of  a  shortage  of  sul¬ 
phur.  j 

Joining  the  list  of  firms  announc¬ 
ing  $10  price  increases  for  July  1 
were  Mersey  Paper  Co.,  Ontario 
&  Minnesota  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Paper  Mills  Co. 

All  members  of  the  Newsprint 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  were 
present  at  the  conference  with  Mr. 
DiSalle  and  key  men  from  OPS. 
They  are:  G.  B.  Standwood,  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.;  G.  E.  Young, 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.;  R.  W. 
Wortham,  Jr.,  Southland  Paper 
Mills;  A.  G.  Wakeman,  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Co.;  John  L.  Hob¬ 
son,  St.  Croix  Paper  Co.;  R.  O. 
Sternberger,  Pejebscot  Paper  Co.; 
and  Dwight  L.  Stocker,  Michigan 
Paper  Co. 

Newspaper  representatives  who 
met  with  Mr.  DiSalle  were:  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal; 
Roy  D.  Moore,  Canton  (O.)  Re¬ 
pository;  Robert  B.  Choate,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  Traveler;  Frank  A. 
Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  & 
Observer;  F.  M.  Flynn,  New  York 
News;  Philip  L.  Graham,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Also  Alfred  Hill,  Chester  (Pa.) 
Times;  Samuel  H.  Kauffman, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Charles 

C.  Lane,  New  York  Times;  Charles 
E.  Moreau,  Moreau  Publishing 
Co.  of  Orange,  N.  J.;  Parker 
Prouty,  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche  and  Journal;  Pat  H.  Rice, 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

Also  Gene  Robb,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers;  George  F.  Russell,  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune;  Franklin 

D.  Schurz,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune;  Robert  L.  Smith,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  News;  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Rob¬ 
ert  U.  Brown,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  James  H.  Murphy,  Afro- 
American  Newspapers;  D.  Ar^tt 
Murphy,  National  Negro  Publish¬ 
ers  Association;  and  Daniel  Nicoll, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

m 

Robert  O.  Vandercook 

Chicago — Robert  O.  Vander¬ 
cook,  85,  founder  of  Vandercook 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  printing  machine 
manufacturers,  including  proof 
presses,  died  here  June  8.  He  had 
been  closely  identified  with  the 
graphic  arts  industry  for  more 
than  50  years. 

■ 

TZ  Vote  559  to  5 

The  vote  in  favor  of  the  Cent¬ 
ral  Committee’s  proposal  on  ABC 
Trading  Zone  regulations  stands 
at  559  to  5,  Chairman  Gene  Robb 
reported  this  week.  The  previous 
tally  was  incorrectly  stated  as  52 
to  4  (E&P,  Jilne  9,  page  14).  It 
should  have  read  522  to  4. 
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Dover  Weekly 
Saved  by  Staff, 
Brings  $35,600 

Dover,  Del. — The  Dover  Index, 
which  last  November  was  almost 
considered  “hopelessly  lost”  be¬ 
cause  of  its  accumulation  of  more 
than  $60,000  indebtedness,  was 
sold  at  auction  June  12  by  the 
receiver  as  a  “profitable  going 
business”  for  $35,600. 

High  bidder  was  Thomas 
Cooch,  a  Wilmington,  Del.,  at¬ 
torney  representing  an  undisclosed 
principal,  who  will  take  over  the 
operation  of  the  newspaper  and 
plant  on  July  1. 

The  Index,  which  will  mark  its 
65th  year  as  a  weekly  on  July 
21,  almost  came  to  its  end  with 
the  suicide  of  its  former  editor 
and  publisher,  Clee  Vaughan. 
The  corporation  had  amassed 
debts  more  than  double  the  actual 
assets. 

Employes  Beat  Sheriff  to  Door 

Employes  of  the  newspaper, 
however,  beat  the  sheriff  to  the 
door  by  asking  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  appoint  a  receiver. 
They  entered  the  litigation  as 
wage  claimants,  and  their  at¬ 
torney  pleaded  that  if  sold  for 
its  bare  assets  the  business  would 
not  bring  anywhere  near  the  re¬ 
turn  to  repay  even  the  liens 
amounting  to  over  $32,000.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  continued 


operation  of  the  newspaper  as 
“a  going  business”  could  prove 
itself  and  thereby  bring  a  higher 
return  at  an  eventual  sale. 

Vice-Chancellor  Collins  J. 
Seitz  appointed  Newton  White,  a 
Wilmington  attorney,  as  receiver 
and  operations  continued. 

However,  the  plight  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  continue  the  business 
came  into  unexpected  opposition 
when  J.  Hampton  Barnes,  Jr., 
owner  of  the  competitive  weekly, 
Delaware  State  News,  intervened 
in  the  litigation.  It  was  revealed 
that  he  had  purchased  the  con¬ 
trolling  stock  of  the  corporation 
a  few  days  before  the  former 
owner’s  death  from  Stanley  Ross, 
former  Wilmington  newspaper 
editor.  The  stock  was  security 
for  a  $4,000  note  which  Mr. 
Ross  had  held  against  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Barnes  demanded  that  the 
court  close  up  the  Index.  His  at¬ 
torney  claimed  that  Frank  Adler, 
young  Wilmington  newspaperman 
whom  the  receiver  had  employed 
to  edit  and  manage  the  business 
in  receivership,  was  not  experi¬ 
enced  enough  to  conduct  the 
business  profitably.  Chancellor 
Seitz  overruled  the  objections. 

Revamped  Makeup 

Operating  on  a  “pay-as-you-go” 
basis,  the  Index  received  the  sup¬ 
port  of  local  merchants  and 
townspeople  who  felt  the  need  of 
competitive  newspapers  in  this 
state  capital  community  of  6,300. 


It  is  the  only  state  capital  in  the 
United  States  without  a  daily 
newspaper,  but  until  recent  years 
has  supported  as  many  as  four 
weeklies. 

The  Index  published  every 
Thursday  and  swelled  Hs  contents 
from  an  average  16-18  pages  to 
20-24  pages.  Editor-Manager  Ad¬ 
ler,  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  a  former  staffer 
of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily 
Tribune  and  state  editor  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Sunday  Star, 
completely  remade  the  format  and 
contents.  He  even  removed  the 
64-year-old  logotype  masthead. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  courts  of  Delaware 
that  a  newspaper  was  permitted 
in  an  operating  receivership;  and 
further  precedent  was  established 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ever  permitted  the  sale  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  by  competitive  biddings  in 
the  courtroom. 

The  auction  began  with  the 
submitting  of  a  $28,500  bid,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  bid  from  the 
competitive  Delaware  State  News 
for  $29,000.  Subsequently  the 
bidding  rose  until  the  sale  price 
was  reached  at  $35,600. 

■ 

16  Pages  for  Bank 

Lowell,  Mass. — The  Lowell 
Sunday  Sun  published  a  16-page 
rotogravure  section  June  10  for 
the  Union  National  Bank  which 
opened  a  new  building. 


Col.  Stephen  BonsaL 
Pulitzer  Winner,  Dies 

Washington  —  Col.  Stephen 
Bonsai,  86,  one-time  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  1935  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  for  his  historical 
book  “Unfinished  Business,”  died 
here  June  8.  He  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  had  traveled  the  world 
over  but  resided  in  Washington 
since  1922. 

As  ^  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Herald  he  began  writing 
war  news  during  the  Bulgarian- 
Serbian  War  in  1885,  went  to  Mo¬ 
rocco  in  1889,  covered  the  Mace¬ 
donia  uprising  in  1890,  and  the 
China  -  Japanese  War  in  1895. 
Later  tours  of  journalistic  duty 
found  him  in  Siberia  in  1896,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Cuban  insurrection  one 
year  later,  in  the  Phillippines  in 
1901,  in  Venezuela  during  the 
Matos  Revolution  in  1903.  Fol¬ 
lowing  that  he  visited  the  Balkans, 
West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
arriving  in  time  to  cover  the 
Madero  Revolution  in  Mexico  for 
the  New  York  Times,  in  1911, 

Colonel  Bonsai  left  newspaper 
work  for  diplomatic  missions  and 
World  War  I  service  which  gave 
him  his  military  title.  He  was 
confidential  interpreter  for  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  and  Colonel  House 
during  the  Peace  Conference  and 
the  drafting  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  Covenant. 

The  famous  reporter  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  story-teller. 


MEMO 

TO:  STEREOTYPE  AND  ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENTS 
PRESSROOMS 
COMPOSING  ROOMS 


There's  no  need  to  run  into  production  headaches 
and  bottlenecks  ...  no  need  to  delay  editions  from 
reaching  the  streets  on  time! 

Decide  now  to  replenish  your  production  equipment 
and  supplies  with  EASTERN  products  .  .  .  proved  de¬ 
pendable  in  hundreds  of  newspaper  plants  everywhere! 

TRY  THESE  FOR  OUTSTANDING  EFnCIENCY  AND 
CONVENIENCE.  FAST  DEUVEHY,  TOP  QUALITY, 
ECONOMY  .  .  .  GUARANTEED! 

Back-Up  Board  .015  for  18  Gauge  Zinc 


Flecto  Gummed  Backing  Felt 
(INDIVIDUALLY  PACKED  5  SHEETS  PER  BUNDLE) 
Double  Coated  Cut  Mounting  Tape — V4'',  W‘,  1".  2” 
Tru.Mold  Cork  Molding  Blankets 
Direct  Pressure  Molding  Materials 
Eastern  Router  Belts — All  sizes 
Royle  Routing  Cutters 

Eastern  Circular  Saw  and  Jig  Saw  Blades 
Matrix  Scorchers — Matrix  Trimming  Knives 
Asbestos  Covers  for  All  Scorchers 
Curved  and  Flat  Casting  Board 
Composing  Room  and  Stereotype  Equipment 


Representatitei  for: 


STA-HI  CORPORATION  —  Master  Former  —  Premier 
Shaver  —  Power  Form  Lift  —  Vacuum  Casting  Box 
— Masterouter. 

H.  B.  ROUSE  COMPANY — Accessories  and  Equipment. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO.— Newspaper  Chases— 
Make-Up  Trucks. 

CHAUENGE  MACHINERY  COMPANY  —  Composing 
Room  Equipment. 


EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY,  INC. 

9603  Northern  Boulevard,  Corona,  L.  I.,  New  York 
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'Attendcoit'  Gets  Story 
About  Mental  Defectives 

Chicago — Center  Dahl  worked 
anonymously  for  10  days  in 
Dixon  State  Hospital  for  mental 
defectives  for  his  Daily  News 
front  page  series  exposing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  institution.  The  se¬ 
ries  brought  about  a  quick  investi¬ 
gation  of  conditions  by  the  state 
director’s  office. 

Mr.  Dahl,  a  rewrite  man  who 
Chicago  —  .American  newsmen  country  would  call  the  city  hall,  has  been  with  the  News  for  15 
have  made  considerable  “postwar  .Male  telephone  operators  han-  months,  worked  as  an  attendant 


British  Less  Shy 
To  Press  On  Phone 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


progress”  in  getting  British  offi-  die  calls  coming  into  Buckingham  to  observe  first-hand  the  treatment 


cialdom  to  talk 
to  reporters  over 
the  telephone  in 
the  same  give- 
and-take  manner 
as  is  the  custom 
here,  William 
McGaffin,  Lon¬ 
don  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service, 
told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

“Even  British 


. 


Palace,  he  added.  “American  re-  of  patients, 
porters  are  quick  to  cultivate  the  Dr.  Charles  K.  Bush,  head  of 
friendship  of  these  operators  so  the  Dixon  hospital,  said  he  “wel- 
they  can  be  of  service  when  need-  corned”  the  Daily  News  investi- 
ed,”  he  said.  "The  King  has  two  gation,  but  “I  don’t  like  the  way 
press  representatives  who  keep  the  it  is  being  played  up  on  the 
reporters  informed  concerning  the  front  page,  particularly  because 
King  and  his  family.”  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 

“British  newspapermen  don’t  parents  of  patients.” 
rate  in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  A  Daily  News  spokesman  said 
American  press  does  in  this  coun-  the  newspaper  “had  leaned  over 


BY  DEGREES  Harry  Maitland, 
photo-reporter  on  the  Chester 
(Pa.)  Times,  won  his  diploma  at 
Pennsylvania  Military  College, 
after  Air  Force  duty.  He  drew 
the  assignment  to  cover  the  grad¬ 
uation. 


in  the  Korean  cam- 


to  occur 
paign.” 

It’s  not  hard  to  understand  the 


try,”  he  added.  “There  are  still  backward  not  to  overplay  the  bru-  corporal’s  preference  for  on-the 


This 


McGaffin 

newspapermen  ciate  with  newspapermen, 
have  adopted  American  ways  in  class  of  people,  however,  is  rap¬ 
firing  questions  over  the  telephone  idly  disappearing  and  American 
to  press  representatives  of  high  reporters  have  little  difficulty  in 
English  officials,”  remarked  Mr.  getting  in  contact 
McGaffin,  home  on  leave  after  news  sources.” 


some  people  in  England  who  don’t  talities  witnessed  or  to  sensational- 
think  it  is  ‘quite  decent’  to  asso-  ize  Dahl’s  experiences.” 


Reporter's  Work  Keeps 
Children's  Hospital  Open 


spot  news  writing  when  one  con¬ 
siders  some  of  his  major  stories 
of  the  war. 

Only  three  days  after  he  arrived 
in  Korea  he  covered  one  of  the 


San  Diego,  Calif. — ^The  San  biggest  stories  of  the  campaign. 


three  years  in  the  London  bu¬ 
reau.  “Formerly,  American  and 
British  newspapermen  felt  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  pay  a  formal  call  on 
such  people.” 

Likes  Peacetime  Beat 
Bill  McGaffin.  a  Nebraskan  by 


Married  to  British  Girl 

Bill  found  himself  a  British 
bride. 

His  wife.  Jean,  and  baby  son. 


with  proper  Union  is  credited  with  pre-  When  Task  Force  Lynch  dashed 

venting  the  shutdown  of  a  60-bed  195  miles  across  enemy-held  ter- 


convalescent  home  for  children.  ritory  to  link  up  with  the  Inchon 
When  the  Community  Chest  landing  force,  Murphy  accom- 

withdrew  support,  the  home’s  panied  it  and  sent  back  some  of 

board  of  directors  announced  it  the  first  press  releases  on  its  suc- 

Christopher,  are  on  their  first  visit  would  have  to  close  its  doors  June  cesses. 

to  America.  15.  With  him  on  the  trip  were 

He  is  having  them  get  acquaint-  The  Union  assigned  Reporter  Stephen  Barbour  of  the  London 
birth  and  a  former  Associated  ed  with  Midwestern  U.  S.  people  Ed  Rucker  to  investigate  the  sit-  News  Chronicle,  Ronald  Batch- 

Press  war  correspondent,  has  en-  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Omaha,  uation.  A  resultant  series  of  arti-  elor  of  Reuters  and  Lee  Ferrero 

joyed  the  quiet  dignity  of  cover-  Neb.,  and  in  the  nearby  David  cles  brought  to  public  attention  the  of  International  News  Service, 

ing  British  politics.  He  admitted  City,  where  Bill  was  born.  seriousness  of  the  shutdown  and  Shortly  thereafter,  Murphy,  one 

that,  probably,  there  were  “more  Bill’s  early  newspaper  experi-  a  wealthy  operator  of  a  chain  of  of  the  first  correspondents  to  do 
boring  moments”  as  a  war  corre-  ence  was  on  papers  at  Lincoln,  service  stations  came  to  the  res-  so,  made  the  first  crossing  of  the 

spondent  than  in  covering  the  Omaha  and  Columbus.  In  1934,  cue  by  offering  to  donate  a  per-  38th  Parallel.  He  was  with  the 

home  front  in  peacetime.  he  was  chosen  from  a  list  of  28  centage  of  each  gasoline  sale.  lead  tanks  that  rumbled  into 

He  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  newsmen  to  receive  the  Gilbert  Other  contributions  flowed  in,  Pyongyang  last  October  to  seize 

the  “popularity  of  the  London  h.  Hitchcock  Scholarship  for  a  and  soon  after  the  last  of  the  the  city  from  an  estimated  30,000 
dateline,”  claiming  it  attracts  more  year  of  post-graduate  study  in  Union’s  series,  the  home’s  board  defenders. 

attention  among  .American  read-  Columbia  University’s  Graduate  of  directors  was  able  to  announce  Murphy  spent  the  Winter  near 

ers  than  any  other  dateline  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  He  com-  that  the  institution  would  remain  the  fighting  front.  He  describes  It 

world,  with  the  present  exception  pleted  the  course  in  1935  and  open.  as  the  “most  horrible  winter  Amer- 

of  the  Korean  and  Tokyo  date-  joined  the  AP  in  New  York.  In  ican  soldiers  have  had  to  endure 

lines  conveying  war  news.  1937,  he  was  assigned  by  the  AP  Cpl.  Murphy  Finds  It  Hard  since  Valley  Forge.” 

“A  London  dateline,”  he  said,  to  foreign  service  to  report  “the  Jq  Take  Desk  Job  in  Korea  Murphy: 

“is  something  that  Americans  un-  human  side  of  European  life.”  Corporal  Lorenzo  D  (Pat)  greatest  problems 

derstand  and  appreciate  because  His  career  as  a  war  reporter  Murphy  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  has  writers  in  Korea  have  had 


of  the  common  heritage  of  the  began  when  the  Nazis  overran 
two  English-speaking  peoples  and  France  and  it  continued  through 
the  Anglo-American  alliance  even  the  signing  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
under  today’s  strained  conditions.”  render  on  board  the  Battleship 

Missouri.  He  transferred  from  AP 


Royal  Family  Good  Copy 

“Americans  are  generally  as 
much  interested  in  the  British 
royal  family  as  are  the  English 
themselves,”  he  continued.  “In 
fact,  the  royal  family  is  my  rainy- 
day  story. 


to  CDNFS  in  May,  1944,  after 
having  covered  the  Cairo  confer¬ 
ences  between  President  Roosevelt 
and  other  Allied  leaders. 

He  was  with  the  first  party  of 
American  correspondents  to  pene- 


been  named  chief  news  editor  of  I"*®  believable  words 

the  1st  Cavalry  Division’s  Public  phrases  the  pathetic  suffering. 

Information  Office  in  Korea.  T 

As  a  combat  correspondent,  the  determination  of  the 

22-year-old  ex-advertising  man’s  fighting  men.  .  .  .  What 

front  line  dispatches  have  appeared  have  seen  is  too  startling  to  ir¬ 
regularly  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes;  ft,  but  even  more  difficult  to  keep 
the  Army  Times  and  Pacific  Pa-  ^  ones  sel  . 

trol.  He  has  also  found  time  to  _  _  •  u-  « 

write  special  features  for  the  Coral  Cream  in  His  Conee 
Cables  Riviera  Times,  the  Miami  Havana — Carlos  M.  Castaneda, 


.Mr.  McGaffin  explained  the  ’rate  the  Russo-Chinese  censor-  fierald  and  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  assistant  sports  editor  of  FI 


royal  family  has  had  a  good  press  '’h'P  barriers  and  visit  Mukden 
in  this  country  largely  because  the  and  Changchun.  Here  McGaffin 
American  press  has  been  treated  was  put  under  arrest  twice,  once 
well  by  the  King’s  press  represen-  Mukden  and  then  in  Chang- 
tatives.  chun  for  visiting  those  cities  with- 

Buckingham  Palace’s  phone  “invitation’  to  get  an  eye-  ^  ^ 

number  is  listed  in  the  London  witness  story  of  how  the  Jap  fac-  “By  taking  over  a  desk  job  off  lirtic. 
telephone  directory,  he  said,  and  lories  had  been  stripped.  the  actual  combat  front,  I  feel  However,  upon  returning  home 

American  newsmen  called  the  For  the  past  three  years  he  has  I’m  relinquishing  my  chance  at  found  a  large  crowd  of  inter¬ 
palace  just  as  a  reporter  in  this  been  in  England.  some  of  the  big  news  stories  yet  (Continued  on  next  page) 


Ledger. 

Although  the  new  job  is  an  ad¬ 
vancement  for  the  Florida  news¬ 
man,  he  accepted  it  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly.  He  explained  his  hesi¬ 
tancy  this  way: 


Mundo,  won  first  prize 
lottery,  which  he  was  told  was  a 
side  of  beef. 

“Wonderful.”  Carlos  reasoned, 
“now  there  will  be  enough  meat 
in  our  house  to  last  a  good  long 
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'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  68 

ested  spectators  in  front  of  his 
house.  The  “side  of  beef’  turned 
out  to  be  a  two-sided,  very  much 
alive  cow  casually  chewing  the 
front  lawn. 

Fortunately,  Carlos  had  an 
uncle  who  owned  a  sugar  planta¬ 
tion  whence  he  delivered  his  prize. 

Newsmen  Face  Problem 
In  Iran  'Phone  ‘System* 

If  the  Iran  “tinderbox”  should 
explode,  reporters  would  encoun¬ 
ter  a  tough  problem  in  telecom¬ 
munications.  A  report  submitted 
by  Overseas  Consultants,  Inc.,  a 
group  of  American  experts,  char¬ 
acterizes  the  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  facilities  there  as  “meager 
in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.” 

The  report  showed  the  Iran  na¬ 
tionwide  telegraph  system  is  anti¬ 
quated,  with  hand  key  and  sound¬ 
er  operated  equipment,  and  trans¬ 
mission  which  is  so  slow  and  un¬ 
reliable  that  the  public  and  busi¬ 
nesses  do  not  depend  upon  it. 
There  are  32,000  kilometers  of 
wire  and  260  telegraph  offices  in 
the  system,  but  the  equipment  is 
not  only  obsolete  but  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  deterioration. 

There  are  only  about  40,000 
telephones  in  Iran,  including  PBX 
extensions,  the  report  brought  out, 
and  12,000  of  the  stations  are  in 
Tehran. 

The  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  has 
its  own  private  telephone  system 
of  1,000  stations  with  dial  auto¬ 
matic  operation. 

The  best  facilities,  the  report 
said,  are  two  combined  telephone- 
telegraph  lines  built  by  the  Allies 
during  World  War  II  along  the 
government  railroad,  and  these 
provide  long  distance  telephone 
service  from  Tehran  to  Bunda 
Shapur,  with  connections  for  in¬ 
tervening  cities,  and  from  Tehran 
to  Baghdad.  Another  long  dis¬ 
tance  system  is  the  Indo-European 
line,  part  of  the  London-Bombay 
telegraph  route  built  by  the  British 
more  than  50  years  ago. 

There  is  only  one  telephone  ex¬ 
change  in  each  Iranian  town. 
There  are  no  pay  stations  at  all 
and  long-distance  calls  generally 
have  to  be  made  from  the  PTT 
offices  during  limited  hours  of  the 
day. 

The  government-operated  ra¬ 
diotelegraph  facilities  from  Iran 
handle  about  1,300  outgoing  mes¬ 
sage  daily,  and  there  are  circuits 
to  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Mos¬ 
cow,  Istanbul,  Baghdad,  ^irut, 
Karachi  and  Frankfurt. 

Rome  News  Agency 
Active  Behind  Curtain 

By  Syd  Stogel 

Romt.  —  The  more-than-a-dozen 
news  services  operating  out  of  this 
Capital  have  been  augmented  with 
a  newcomer  which  specializes  in 
covering  events  in  the  Red-run 


AS  EASY  as  failing  off  an  easel.  Red  Smith  adds  a  George  Polk 
memorial  plaque  to  his  collection  of  trophies  as  a  sports  columnist 
(New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate).  Nine  reporters  and  three 
newspapers  in  the  New  York  City  area  received  the  awards  from 
Long  Island  University  last  week.  (E  &  P,  Feb.  17,  page  12.) 


“people’s  democracies”  behind  the 
Hammer  and  Sickle  Curtain. 

Rome’s  newest  news  agency  is 
Unio  Press  Service,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  a  twice-weekly  mimeo¬ 
graphed  news  bulletin  containing 
dozens  of  reports  from  Albania, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Romania  and  other  Commu¬ 
nist  satelites. 

Unio  Press  is  directed  by  Simon 
P.  Zilahy,  who — before  Totali¬ 
tarianism  caught  up  with  him — 
was  a  star  reporter  and  feature 
writer  for  the  Catholic  Action 
daily,  Nemzeti  Ujsag,  of  Budapest. 
Zilahy,  who  is  proud  of  his  prison 
record — he  was  arrested  on  differ¬ 
ent  occasions  by  Hungarian  Fas¬ 
cists,  German  Nazis  and  Russian 
Communists — organized  his  press 
service  in  Rome  as  an  experiment 
two  months  ago.  After  a  shaky 
start.  Unio  now  serves  several  pa¬ 
pers. 

Zilahy  said  that  in  each  of  the 
countries  in  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence  he  has  at  least  two 
teams  of  men  who  monitor  Com¬ 
munist  broadcasts  and  check  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  of  that 
country.  Most  of  the  news  stories 
he  publishes  are  garnered  from 
correspondents  by  means  of  ille¬ 
gal  radio  transmitters.  In  the 
mountains  of  Albania  and  Bul¬ 
garia.  for  example,  Unio  transmit¬ 
ters  broadcast  practically  on  a 
regular  schedule  because  the  ter¬ 
rain  (and  sympathy  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  people)  makes  discovery  al¬ 
most  impossible. 

Revered  Camera 

Cincinnati — It  was  only  a  15- 
year-old  camera  and  badly  beaten 
up,  but  it  came  through  hand¬ 
somely  for  Jerry  Hurter,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tinies-Slar. 

On  a  tip  from  the  T-S  radio 
station,  Hurter  hurried  to  the 
Yacht  Club  and  got  there  as  a 
father  and  mother  and  two  young 
children  were  struggling  in  the 
river,  their’  motorboat  having 
struck  a  log.  (The  father  and  two 
children  drowned;  the  mother  was 


saved  by  a  towboat  captain.) 

Hurter  yanked  the  camera,  a 
castoff  belonging  originally  to 
George  Ankenmueller.  Batavia 
(O.)  Times -Star  correspondent, 
and  got  three  pictures  of  the  an¬ 
guishing  scene.  First  thing  he 
did  after  he  got  back  to  the  office 
was  to  send  that  camera  out  for 
repairs.  While  not  exactly  pro¬ 
fessional  the  pictures  were  good 
enough. 

Economic  Checkup 

Havana — Six  Chicago  financial 
editors  and  writers  came  here  last 
week  as  guests  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Co.  for  a  first-hand  look  at 
economic  conditions. 

The  newsmen  arrived  from 
Mexico  City,  the  first  stop  of  a 
tour  throughout  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  area,  in  Gen. 
Robert  Wood’s  private  plane. 

The  group  consisted  of:  Thom¬ 
as  Furlong,  Chicago  Tribune; 
Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  Chicago 
Sun  -  Times;  Hal  C.  Thompson. 
Chicago  Herald  -  American:  Her¬ 
man  Seely.  Chicago  Daily  News; 
John  MeWethy,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal:  and  James  Baskin.  Fairchild 
Publications. 

Legman  at  76,  Daly 
Keeps  in  Tune  with  Youth 
By  Richard  T.  Torkelson 
Rock  Island.  III. — Any  young 
reporter  in  the  quad-cities  (Dav¬ 
enport.  Iowa,  and  Rock  Island, 
Moline  and  Fast 
Moline,  Ill.)  will 
agree  it  takes  a 
fast-  stepper  to 
keep  pace  with 
Charles  W.  Daly, 
federal  reporter 
for  the  Daven¬ 
port  Democrat. 

Mr.  Daly,  who 
was  76  in  May. 
credits  his  legs 
for  his  longevity 
as  a  newspaper-  Daly 

man.  a  career  he  started  in  1895. 

“As  long  as  my  legs  can  pull  me 
through  a  beat.  I’ll  never  stay 


chained  to  a  desk,”  he  says,  ap¬ 
parently  not  even  considering 
possibilities  of  retiring. 

Though  now  a  reporter,  Mr. 
Daily  has  been  a  city  editor,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  managing  editor, 
editorial  writer  and  daily  news¬ 
paper  owner. 

And  through  those  years,  he’s 
kept  himself  tuned  to  the  times. 
None  of  his  stories  of  today  carry 
the  long  flowery  sentence  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  old  school.  His  stories 
arc  puhchy  his  sentences  crisp  and 
active. 

As  a  city  editor  in  past  years, 
he  was  known  for  his  intense 
schooling  of  young  reporters. 
Many  of  his  pupils  have  found 
fame.  An  example  is  Harry  Han¬ 
sen,  widely-known  literary  critic. 

Mr.  Daly’s  cub  days  started  on 
the  Davenport  Times  while  he 
was  in  his  last  year  of  high  school. 
He  quit  to  enter  Cornell  college 
to  major  in  English  for  two  years. 
Then  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Davenport  Republican  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Along  came  the 
Spanish  -  .\merican  War.  and  he 
enlisted. 

He  returned  to  the  Republican 
in  the  Fall  of  1898  and  became 
city  editor,  then  managing  editor. 
From  there,  he  joined  the  Central 
Newspaper  Union  which  turned 
out  ready-print  for  weeklies.  He 
was  manager  of  the  LaCrosse, 
Wis.,  branch  of  Central  until  the 
firm  sold  out  to  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union. 

Then  Daly  took  a  flyer.  He  in¬ 
vested  all  he  had  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  at  Geneseo.  Ill.,  a  town  of 
about  3,000  people. 

Mr.  Daly  likes  to  cite  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  train  wreck  in  the 
town.  It  happened  late  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  just  before  presstime.  He 
ran  to  the  scene,  gathered  what 
information  he  could,  and  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  the  office  to  set  the 
type.  “The  paper  was  on  the  .street 
20  minutes  after  the  accident  oc¬ 
curred.”  he  boasts. 

But  the  pace  of  operating  a 
nearly  staffless  daily  was  too 
much.  It  made  money,  but  took  all 
his  time.  He  returned  to  the  Dav¬ 
enport  Democrat  as  city  editor  at 
$18  a  week.  On  that  amount,  how¬ 
ever.  he  married,  bought  a  home 
and  raised  two  girls  and  a  boy. 

Mr.  Daly  entered  the  banking 
business  for  a  period  before  World 
War  I.  But  his  reconciliation  with 
the  newspaper  business  came  in 
the  postwar  depression.  He  re¬ 
newed  his  first  love  by  doing  cor¬ 
respondence  work  for  the  Demo¬ 
crat  at  space  rates. 

The  Democrat's  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  arrived,  and  Mr.  Daly  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  big  anni¬ 
versary  edition.  The  publisher  of¬ 
fered  him  a  desk  job  with  the  pa¬ 
per.  He  turned  it  down,  asking 
instead  if  he  couldn’t  originate  a 
new  beat,  covering  Rock  Island 
arsenal.  His  request  was  okayed, 
and  he’s  been  on  the  run  ever 
since.  Every  year  now  when  his 
birthday  rolls  around,  the  arsenal 
has  a  party  in  his  honor. 
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Bigger  Advertising 
Appropriations  Asked 

continued  from  page  9 


paying  off  debts;  and  4)  to  en¬ 
courage  government  representa¬ 
tives  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary 
expense. 

Government  Regulations 
The  nature  of  problems  arising 
between  advertising  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  covered  by  Ralph 
W.  Hardy,  director  of  government 
relations.  National  Association 
of  Radio  and  Television  Broad¬ 
casters. 

In  reporting  on  the  attitudes  of 
members  of  the  Congress  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Hardy  enumerated 
five  criticisms  most  frequently 
aimed  at  the  industry.  The  criti¬ 
cisms:  1)  Advertising  is  an  un¬ 
necessary  luxury,  an  economic 
waste  that  should  go  by  the  boards 
during  any  critical  national  situa¬ 
tion;  2)  there  is  something 
“phony”  in  advertising,  otherwise 
admen  would  not  make  such  ef¬ 
forts  to  becloud  the  minds  of  lay¬ 
men  with  endless  talk  about  the 
“mysteries”  of  the  art;  3)  because 
of  flagrant  violations  of  good  taste 
and  propriety  there  has  been  a 
general  breakdown  in  the  public’s 
confidence  and  acceptance  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  4)  there  is  something 
sinister  and  improper  in  institu¬ 
tional  advertising;  and  5)  ad  peo¬ 
ple  generally  have  failed  to  get 
their  own  professional  messages 
across  to  vital  policy  makers. 

Speaker  Hardy  cited  the  large 
number  of  Congressional  members 
who  give  no  specific  evidence  of 
having  substantial  business  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  background.  “The 
company  of  the  well-informed  on 
our  particular  phase  of  business,” 
said  Mr.  Hardy,  “narrows  even 
further  when  you  include  only 
those  who  have  had  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences  in  working  directly  with 
advertising. 

“Most  of  the  drafting  work  on 
Congressional  reports  and  bills  is 
done  by  professional  staff  people 
who  are  rarely,  if  ever,  exposed  to 
practical  operations  and  still  more 
infrequently  to  the  point  of  view 
of  you  people  who  are  active  in 
advertising  management.  .  .  .  The 
reports  that  emerge  from  such 
workshops  give  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  practical  understanding  of 
the  basic  economic  and  social 
factors  involved.” 

Cites  Excise  Ad  Tax 
As  an  example  of  this  lack  of 
understanding,  Mr.  Hardy  cited 
the  reoeht  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port  which  carried  a  unanimous 
recommendation  for  a  20-25%  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  advertising. 

“Listen,”  he  asked,  “to  the  in¬ 
troductory  language  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  section  of  the  report:  ‘From 
a  general  economic  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  most  desirable 
excise  taxes  that  could  be  levied 
would  be  a  tax  on  advertising,  es¬ 
pecially  on  that  urging  consum¬ 


ers  to  buy  consumer  goods.’  ” 
Mr.  Hardy  continued  by  reading 
another  shot  in  the  arm  right  out 
of  the  professional  staff  mill  in 
Washington:  “‘A  heavy  tax  cur¬ 
rently  imposed  (on  advertising) 
may  have  a  variety  of  results.  The 
advertisements  of  some  types  of 
products  may  be  discontinued  for 
the  duration.  Others  may  reduce 
the  amount  of  their  advertising.  In 
some  cases  advertising  media 
would  reduce  their  rates  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  absorb  part  of  the  tax. 
In  others,  advertisers  may  shift 
to  direct  advertising  by  mail  or 
by  handbill  in  case  the  tax  could 
not  be  made  to  apply  to  these 
types  of  advertising! 

No  Dissent 

“The  significant  aspect  of  this 
report,”  Mr.  Hardy  continued,  “is 
the  fact  that  this  recommendation 
of  a  20-25%  excise  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising,  prepared  by  the  professional 
staff,  went  into  the  record  and  was 
released  to  the  officers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and,  to  be  sure,  to  the 
public  without  a  single  dissenting 
comment  from  one  of  the  fourteen 
Senators  and  Congressmen  who 
make  up  this  important  commit¬ 
tee.  And  now  this  recommendation 
is  being  urged  upon  the  Tax  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  as  being 
evidence  of  a  conclusive  reason 
for  the  enactment  of  excise  taxes 
on  advertising.  It  looks  to  me  like 
we  need  to  reappraise  our  Con¬ 
gressional  ramparts.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hardy,  if 
every  ad  club  would  conscientious¬ 
ly  think  in  terms  of  government 
relations,  and  would  follow 
through  on  the  mechanics  of 
bringing  significant  advertising 
projects  and  activities  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  lawmakers,  the  ad  in¬ 
dustry  will  take  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward.  Another  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  spreading  information  about 
the  role  of  advertising  held  up  by 
Mr.  Hardy  concerned  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  government  leaders  on  im¬ 
portant  committees,  “even  though 
they  must  of  necessity  be  absentee 
members,  and  then  keeping  them 
systematically  advised  on  all  activ¬ 
ities  reflecting  the  work  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  public  interest.” 

The  government  relations  man 
concluded  his  address  by  calling 
upon  the  AFA  delegates  to  so  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  that  “we  keep 
informed  of  all  developments  af¬ 
fecting  our  advertising  enterprise. 
We  can  anticipate  our  problems  by 
systematically  keeping  in  touch,  in 
a  personal  way,  with  our  elected 
public  officials,  and,”  he  added,  “I 
assure  you  the  preventative  medi¬ 
cine  in  government  relations  is  far 
less  bitter  than  the  curative.” 

‘Shirt  Sleeve’  Ads 

A  plea  to  return  to  “shirt 
sleeve”  advertising  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Sara  Pennoyer,  vicepresident 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of 
James  MoCreery  &  Co.,  New 
York,  who  stressed  that  “selling 
for  the  next  six  months,  and  the 
next  few  years  as  far  as  that  goes, 
is  going  to  call  on  us  for  the  very 
best  we  know.” 


The  department  store  executive 
charged  that  advertising  techniques 
and  practices  “are  in  the  dol¬ 
drums”  and  stems  from  the  fact 
“there  has  been  very  little  fresh¬ 
ness,  very  little  adventure  and 
newness  in  printed  advertising 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II.” 
Mrs.  Pennoyer  laid  the  blame  for 
this  on  the  desire  of  advertisers, 
following  the  war’s  end,  “to  pro¬ 
duce  ads  that  would  sell  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  last  drop  with  very 
little  thought  about  selling  the 
store.” 

“Perhaps,”  Mrs.  Pennoyer  con¬ 
cluded,  “advertising  has  just  got¬ 
ten  to  be  so  ‘big-business’  these 
days  that  we’re  one  generation  re¬ 
moved  from  shirt  sleeves  and  gone 
a  little  elegant.  My  plea  is  for  a 
return  to  shirt  sleeves.” 

CPR  22  Interpretation 
At  a  Monday  morning  press 
conference  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Charles  Sawyer  referred  to  a  new 
press  release  from  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization  pertaining  to 
advertising  expenses  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  manufacturers’  pricing  regula¬ 
tion  (CPR  22).  He  stressed  that 
the  release  contained  no  changes 
from  the  original  CPR  22  “as  far 
as  I  know,”  but  was  merely  an  in¬ 
terpretation  of  it. 

Raps  Critics  of  Ads 
As  guest  speaker  at  the  AFA 
Monday  luncheon.  Secretary 
Sawyer  praised  advertising  for  its 
contribution  to  a  better  standard 
of  living;  rapped  those  critics  of 
advertising  “who  think  advertising 
should  be  dispensed  with  during 
the  mobilization  effort  .  .  .  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
business  operation  and  as  long  as 
that  operation  continues  at  high 
gear,  vigorous  advertising  should 
continue  to  be  part  of  it.” 

In  one  place  in  his  speech.  Sec¬ 
retary  Sawyer  earned  the  applause 
of  his  audience  by  admitting  that 
“The  businessman  knows  more 
about  how  to  run  his  business  than 
a  government  official.  No  opera¬ 
tion  can  be  well  run  unless  it  is 
handled  by  men  who  know  what 
they  are  doing.” 

Hits  Readership  Research 
Three  concurrent  sessions  on 
retail,  industrial,  and  television 
advertising  highlighted  the  AFA 
parley.  Fergus  Mead,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Buchen  Co.,  Chicago, 
speaking  before  the  industrial  ses¬ 
sion,  branded  readership  research 
“at  worst  deceptive,  at  best,  ob¬ 
scure.” 

“Yet,”  he  said,  “so  eager  are 
we  for  the  imperishable  truths 
that  the  readership  research  might 
produce  that  we  tend  to  take 
some  of  these  pronouncements  as 
being  the  truth  without  stopping 
to  analyze  them  on  a  cold, 
common-sense  basis.” 

Mr.  Mead  pointed  out  that 
readership  research  as  it  comes 
from  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  or  from  Dr.  Daniel 
Starch,  or  from  other  sources, 
“is  really  only  raw  ntaterial.  It’s 
not  a  finished  product.  It  isn’t 
something  to  pull  off  the  shelf 


like  a  dictionary.  But  it  does 
supply  you  with  a  finished  job  of 
field  work,  and  a  partly  finished 
job  of  tabulation.” 

The  speaker  referred  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  readership  studies  in  which 
there  “is  precious  little  in  the 
realm  of  research  which  justifies 
the  drawing  of  sound  conclusions 
from  meager  samples.”  Mr.  Mead 
cautioned  against  getting  “too  hot 
and  bothered”  with  insistence  on 
the  positioning  of  the  “top-ten” 
ads  in  readership  surveys.  “That 
top-ten  business,”  he  opined,  “has 
been  juggled  to  prove  ^1  kinds  of 
things.” 

The  Payoff 

The  real  payoff  in  this  top- 10 
business,  according  to  Mr.  Mead, 
was  in  a  recent  report  summariz¬ 
ing  the  data  from  138  readership 
studies  of  daily  newspapers  and 
in  which  4,240  ads  were  analyzed. 
“Out  of  the  top  10  national  ads,” 
he  said,  “two  were  from  a  single 
issue  of  one  paper.  Out  of  the 
top  10  national  ads  run  since  the 
war  these  same  two  ads  plus  five 
more  turned  up  from  the  same 
paper.  And  in  the  industrial 
classification,  here  again  were 
those  seven  top  honeys. 

“Well,  by  gosh,”  Mr.  Mead 
continued,  “there  assuredly  was 
the  answer  to  an  industrial  adver¬ 
tiser’s  prayer.  Me,  I  could  hardly 
wait  to  get  a  look.  And  what  do 
you  suppose  all  the  shouting  was 
about?  Those  seven  top-ranking 
ads  were  from  a  special  section  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  de¬ 
voted  to  the  completion  of  a  new 
water  system  for  the  city.  .\nd 
the  ads  were  just  about  what 
you’d  expect:  Jones’  concrete  used 
in  these  aqueducts,  Tomasetti  & 
McBride,  earth  movers,  salute 
Oakland,  etc.” 

Conceding  that  some  “valiant” 
work  has  been  done,  Mr.  Mead 
cited  the  ARF  as  being  “a  faith¬ 
ful  watchdog  to  safeguard  the 
validity  of  scores  of  readership 
research  projects.”  “But,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “the  ARF  is  just  us — a 
cooperating  group  of  advertisers, 
agencies  and  publishers.  If  we  fail 
to  cooperate,  the  ARF  goes  bust. 
If  we  don’t  make  effective  use  of 
the  research  done,  it  goes  bust. 
The  obscurity  of  much  readership 
is  discouraging.  The  indefiniteness 
is  depressing.  The  incompleteness 
is  discomforting.  The  extent  to 
which  pure  selling  sometimes  mas¬ 
querades  as  research  is  painful.” 

Classified  TV  Ads 

Newman  F.  McEvoy,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director,  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh,  Inc.,  told  the  ses¬ 
sion  on  TV  advertising  that  he  was 
confident  that  tv  will  carry  some 
of  “the  most  intriguing  classified 
advertising  that  America  has  ever 
seen.”  and  that  department  stores 
will  use  TV  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  they  ever  used  radio. 

Mr.  McEvoy  told  his  listeners 
that  “all  of  these  smart  newspaper 
owners,  radio  station  owners, 
magazine  owners — all  of  these  ex¬ 
perienced  media  executives — are 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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JUDGES  COMMITTEE  that  elected  posthumously  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  lecturer,  writer  and  teacher,  and 
William  Cheever  D’Arcy,  ad  agency  founder,  to  the  Advertising  Hall  of  Fame:  Left  to  right  (Standing) 
— Stuart  Peabody,  assistant  vicepresident  in  charge  of  advertising  and  public  relations.  Borden  Co.;  Co). 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  staff  executive.  Wall  Street  (N.  Y.)  Journal;  James  Wright  Brown,  Sr.,  president, 
Editor  &  Publisher;  P.  L.  Thomson,  retired  president.  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations;  Herbert  S.  Hous¬ 
ton,  public  relations  advisor  for  the  Inter-Racial  Press  of  America;  Allan  T.  Preyer,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Morse  International,  Inc.;  and  Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  and  chairman  of  the  board,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.  (Seated) — Dr.  Daniel  Starch,  president,  Daniel  Starch  &  Associates;  Paul  B.  West,  presi¬ 
dent,  Association  of  National  Advertisers;  Howard  Story,  executive  vicepresident.  Story,  Brooks  &  Fin¬ 
ley;  A.  W'.  Seiler,  president.  The  Cramer-Krasscit  Co. 


TV  Effects  on  Ad 
Budgets  Discussed 

continued  from  page  70 


clamoring  for  tv  licenses.  You 
may  be  sure,”  he  said,  “that  these 
astute  gentlemen  would  not  be 
betting  on  a  medium  which  could 
price  itself  out  of  practical 
use.  .  .  .” 

Turning  to  the  possibility  of 
television  syphoning  all  the  ad¬ 
vertising  money  from  other  me¬ 
dia,  Mr.  McEvoy  admitted  that 
“we  have  much  to  learn  about 
using  television  and  other  media 
in  a  complimentary  fashion.”  He 
said  that  TV’s  message  is  fleeting; 
that  “there  will  always  be  room 
for  the  medium  which  keeps  its 
message  available  for  casual  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

Outdoor  Is  Secure 

With  reference  to  the  individual 
media  approaches,  Mr.  McEvoy 
said  that  obviously  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  seems  permanently  se¬ 
cure  from  any  inroads  by  tv. 
With  respect  to  newspapers,  he 
asked  his  audience  to  imagine  the 
housewife  getting  along  without 
the  shopping  advantages  of  her 
newspaper  to  guide  her.  “Sunday 
newspapers,”  Mr.  McEvoy  as¬ 
serted,  “already  seem  to  have 
proven  their  continued  value  even 
in  major  television  markets.  We 
have  some  questions  which  are 
not  yet  answered  on  morning  and 
evening  newspapers.” 

Television,  for  all  its  power  and 
excitement,  is  another  ad  medium 
used  most  effectively  with,  “not 
instead  of,”  other  media,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Louis  Hausman,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  promotion 
and  advertising,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  who  termed  as 
“unrealistic  and  dangerous”  for 
the  advertiser  the  attitude,  “Tele¬ 
vision’s  so  great,  we’ll  drop  out 
or  cut  down  on  newspapers,  or 
magazines,  or  radio — and  use  the 
money  for  TV.” 

Mr.  Hausman  saw  television  as 
being  “the  most  logical  fulcrum 
any  of  us  have  to  increase  the 
use  of  all  advertising — to  reestab¬ 
lishing  the  normal  relation  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  the  national 
income,  so  that  sales  can  keep 
step  with  production.  I  believe,” 
he  said,  “that  such  a  course  makes 
the  best  sense  for  all  of  us  and 
for  our  national  economy,  as 
well.” 

TV’s  Cost-Per  1000 

John  A.  Thomas,  head  of  tele¬ 
vision  account  service.  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
discussed  the  cost-per-thousand  of 
TV;  presented  an  analysis  made 
this  past  winter  of  some  76  even¬ 
ing  network  shows,  based  on  their 
Nielsen  ratings  as  of  Cktober. 

“Take  the  10  shows  that  had 
the  lowest  cost-per-thousand,”  he 
said.  “They  were  then  delivering 
audiences  at  a  cost  per  thousand 
homes  of  $6.48.  Based  on  an 
average  of  three  viewers  per  set, 
these  shows  were  delivering  TV 


viewers  at  a  rate  of  $2.16  per 
thousand.  Average  for  the  com¬ 
plete  group  of  76  shows  was  a 
cost  of  $16.32  per  thousand  homes 
delivered.  And  the  cost  per 
thousand  viewers  was  $5.44.  This 
isn’t  exactly  a  terrifying  figure — 
how  does  it  stack  up  against  other 
media?” 

Mr.  Thomas  presented  figures 
showing  that  in  1948  newspapers 
delivered  a  1,000-line  ad  at  an 
average  cost  per  thousand  circu¬ 
lation  of  $3.18.  “If  you  were  to 
give  newspapers  a  family  audience 
of  three  people  per  copy,  their 
cost  per  thousand  would  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  magazines 
($1.08).  And  here  your  ad  would 
have  to  average  about  20^  read¬ 
ership  to  be  comparable  in  cost 
per  thousand  with  the  average 
network  tv  show.  .  .  .” 

The  agency  executive  explained 
how  the'  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  checked  the  largest  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  every  city  (104)  having 
a  population  of  ICiO.OOO  or  more. 
He  said  for  newspapers  the  cost 
per  thousand  was  $5.48;  for 
magazines,  $3.34;  and  for  tv 
$2.45. 

Four  New  Directors 

Five  men  and  one  woman  were 
reelected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  AFA  during  the  annual 
business  meeting  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Graham  Patterson,  board 
chairman,  made  the  announcement 
of  election  results  which  also  saw 
four  new  directors  named. 

Those  reelected  to  two-year 
terms  are:  Oveta  Culp  Hobby, 
executive  vicepresident,  Houston 


(Tex.)  Post:  Arthur  Kohler,  vice- 
president,  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia;  Allan  T.  Preyer, 
chairman,  Morse  International, 
Inc.;  Eugene  S.  Thomas,  manager 
TV  operations,  WOR,  New  York; 
Daniel  Starch,  president,  Daniel 
Starch  &  Associates,  New  York, 
and  Burr  L.  Robbins,  executive 
vicepresident.  General  Outdoor 
Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Newly  -  elected  directors  are: 
Grant  Stone,  advertising  director, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press;  J.  Paul 
Hoag,  president.  Hoag  Provandie, 
Boston;  W.  B.  Potter,  advertising 
director,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  William 
Werner,  public  relations  director, 
Procter  &  Gamble.  Cincinnati. 

Hall  of  Fame 

During  a  Tuesday  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Hobby, 
announcement  of  elections  to  the 
Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  was 
made  by  Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  ex¬ 
ecutive  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
(N.  Y.)  Journal.  E.  St.  Elmo 
Lewis  and  William  Cheever 
D’Arcy  were  elected. 

Tuesday’s  luncheon  speaker, 
Fairfax  M.  Cone,  board  chairman 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  as¬ 
serted  that  “emergency  economic 
controls  have  become  permanent 
political  controls.” 

Mr.  Cone  said  the  U.  S.  is  suf¬ 
fering  the  “tragedy  of  government 
by  default.”  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  level. 

“We  can  stop  it  in  the  very  next 
election.”  he  declared.  “We  can 
have  honest,  dignified,  even  eco¬ 
nomical  government  if  we  will 


only  accept  the  responsibility  that 
must  always  be  our  own.”  The 
alternative,  he  warned,  is  national 
suicide. 

New  York  City  was  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  .^FA  convention 
in  1952. 

■ 

To  Be  Paid  For'  Line 
Okayed  for  Political  Ad 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Gov.  Walter 
Kohler  has  signed  into  law  a  bill 
which  will  permit  publishers  to 
use  the  phrase  “.Advertisement — 
To  Be  Paid  For”  in  political  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Previously  political 
advertisements  had  to  state  “Ad¬ 
vertisement  Paid  For”  or  “Paid 
Advertisement,”  even  though  that 
might  not  have  been  the  case. 

The  Wisconsin  Senate  killed  a 
bill  which  would  have  made  it 
unlawful  for  a  political  candidate 
to  publish  a  last-minute  “adverse" 
advertisement  which  would  not 
have  allowed  time  for  his  op¬ 
ponent  to  answer  a  “false”  adver¬ 
tisement. 

A  Senate  bill  to  ban  composite 
photographs,  amended  to  include 
drawings,  was  tabled.  The  bill 
would  have  outlawed  the  use  of 
composite  photographs  of  the  type 
employed  in  the  Maryland  sena¬ 
torial  campaign. 

■ 

Jay  Kyle  Retires 

Pittsburgh — Jay  H.  Kyle,  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  retired 
June  15.  He  joined  the  newpa- 
per’s  New  York  staff  in  1927  and 
came  here  in  May,  1942. 
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Classified  Section 

A  Country-Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE— Consecutive  Insertions 


SITTATIONS  WANTED 


InMrtlons 

1 

3  and  over 


Line  Rate 
$.50 
.40 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  .90 


;  Public  Service 
I  Ad  for  Marines 
Pulls  in  Korea 

,  New  Orleans  —  A  full-page 
^  ‘Join  the  Marines”  advertisement 
I  in  the  New  Orleans  States  has  re¬ 
cruited  a  Korean  pot  washer  for 
j  the  fighting  Leathernecks  overseas. 

The  page  arrived  in  Korea  in 
a  package  delivered  to  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  soldier.  He  tacked  it  to  the 
I  outside  of  his  tent,  where  a  young 
,  Korean  admired  the  smartly 
!  dressed  Marine  in  the  ad. 

The  Korean  boy.  Gee  Bok  Song, 
pointed  to  the  ad.  then  to  himself, 
j  and  popped  a  snappy  salute.  He 
,  repeated  this  until  the  unit’s  in- 
.  terpreter  arrived  and  learned  that 
’  the  boy  wanted  to  join  the  corps, 
j  He  was  signed  up  to  clean  pots. 

.  A  series  of  the  full-page  ads, 

;  which  didn’t  cost  the  Marines  a 
■  cent,  were  born  when  a  special 
I  features  solicitor  for  the  Times- 
I  Picayune  Publishing  Co.  and  the 
New  Orleans  Marine  Corps  re¬ 
cruiting  officer  got  their  heads  to- 
I  gether. 

I  Armand  Friedlander,  special  so- 
,  licitor  for  the  Times-Picaynne  and  ' 

!  States,  was  “beating  the  bushes” 

‘  for  a  new  idea. 

Major  Glenn  E.  Norris,  officer 
in  charge  of  the  local  recruiting 
I  station,  was  looking  for  some  free 
.  publicity  for  the  Marines  because 
his  budget  didn't  cover  full-page 
'  ads. 

,  So  Mr.  Friedlander  worked  out 
several  dummy  layouts  after  Ma¬ 
jor  Norris  had  written  a  letter  to 
John  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  T-P 
Publishing  Co. 

A  series  of  the  ads  was  sold  to 
public-spirited  firms  and  citizens, 
who  -grouped  together  to  sponsor 
them. 

■ 

CNPA  Fights  Change 
In  Printing  Courses 

Los  Angeles — The  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
this  week  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  “School  for  j 
Country  Printers”  which  is  under  ' 
attack  in  the  legislature.  | 

The  “School  for  Country  Print¬ 
ers”  is  the  name  given  the  print- ' 
ing  courses  offered  at  California 
State  Polytechnic  College  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  \  resolution  before 
the  legislature  proposes  reducing 
these  to  courses  in  “printing  ap- 
'  preciation”  and  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  printing  ! 
trades  union  men  and  publishers 
to  study  all  printing  courses  of¬ 
fered  in  California  public  schools. 

The  Executive  Committee  and 
the  State  Advisory  Council  of  the 
CNPA  adopted  a  resolution  op¬ 
posing  any  changes,  legislative  ar 
otherwise,  or  the  establishment  of 
any  commission  designed  to 
change  or  reduce  the  existing 
practices  in  teaching  printing  at 
,  the  California  State  Polytechnic 
College.” 


Consecutive  Insertions  brinr  best 
results. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Jlohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Oood  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

★  ★  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Proi>erties.  .Vrtlinr  W. 
Stypes.  62.1  Market  St.,  .San  Franciscc 

.5.  Calif. _ 

Middlewest  Dailies — Weeklies 
Buy  or  sell,  write  us,  Jack  R.  Lyddon 
1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers,  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
I  Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

I  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 
I  PACIFIC  COAST,  sound  investments 
j  in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
1  Gabhert,  3937  Orange,  Riverside,  Cal. 
I  Wi.ANT  TO  BL'Y  ! — Onr  papers  are 
all  real  values.  We  won’t  list  a  paper 
until  we’re  convinced  it’s  worth  the 
[irire.  Tell  ns  what  yon  want.  Larry 
Towe  .Agenev.  1807  S.  Shore,  Holland, 
.Mich. _ 

FOR  31  Y’EARS  We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Counselors 

LOAN'S  nf*trotiat«Ml.  tax  appraisals, 
sal*'?,  a#lv**rtiKinif  rHt**-mak injc.  person* 
!f<*I  prociir»*!ii»*nt.  Tiublir  nOations 
foiinsf*!.  PUBLISHKRS  vSKKVICK. 
I*.  O.  Box  31152,  (rroioislKjro,  X.  C. 


Publications  for  Sale 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
CALIFORNIA  weekly.  Same  owner 
many  years.  Fine  modern  plant,  prof¬ 
itable.  sound  as  Gibraltar,  line  climate, 
good  hunting,  fishing,  year-round  out¬ 
door  living.  $20,000  but  act  quickly. 
To  see  this  is  to  buy.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  Cal.  Ex¬ 
brook  78744. 


2 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  52  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  application). 
Charge  ads  accepted  from  recog¬ 
nized  companies. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


WISH  TO  RETIRE:  RETAIN  25% 
4  Democratic  weeklies  L.  I.  Owner 
will  contribute  services  editorially, 
advertising  etc.  on  equitable  basis. 
No  salary.  Plant  cost  $35,000.  Gross 
$37,000.  Fully  staffed  capable  help. 
Established  63  years.  Best  offer  on 
this  basis,  down  and  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Write  fully  or  no  attention 
paid.  No  brokers.  Dignus.  Box  1635, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

CALIFORNIA — Two  Model  5  linos, 
Diividson  with  equipment.  Circulation 
877.  Gross  $22,000.  Asking  $35,000 
ineliiding  building.  $15,000  down. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates.  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  .\ve..  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 
miN’T  KNOW  WHY  WlT^HOULD 
DO  THIS  on  excellent  college-town 
weekly  established  100  years,  delight¬ 
ful  eastern  town,  unopposed  and  fully 
staffed,  splendidly  machined,  sitting 
in  its  own  building  with  modern  apart¬ 
ment,  but  here  goes:  We  cut  the  price 
from  .$35,000  to  $27,500  at  one  slash. 
That  should  add  something  to  your 
vacation  sight  seeing.  Wire  for  par¬ 
ticulars — no  telephones.  MAY  BROS. 
Newspaper  Brokers,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
NEBRASKA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKTTY 
grossing  $8,000.  well  equipped;  $8,000 
if  half  rash  down;  $7,000  if  all  cash: 
earning  around  $4,000  annually  ana 
not  being  shoved.  B.AILEY-KREH- 
BIEL.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 
POTENTIAL  DAIlTy  fTTHTd  “in 
city  of  25,000;  $80,000  plant;  exclu¬ 
sive;  tremendous  industrial  pay  rolls; 
Price  $200,000:  all  paid  e.rrulation. 


OKL.VHOMA  WEEKLY'  in  <leveloping 
oil  and  agricultural  empire;  plant  and 
building  $35,000;  $1,000  equity  in 

FHA  2  bedr<»om  home;  stock  includ¬ 
ed;  price  $3il.500;  $10,000  down  pay¬ 
ment. 

J.  R.  OABBERT, 

3937  Orangi-  .St..  Riverside,  Cal. 

FINE  CALIF()RNrA~YV^EKLY  ~ 
Own  plant  and  building.  Also  out¬ 
standing  semi-weekly  with  complete 
plant.  Not  bargains  but  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  well-financed,  capable  pub¬ 
lishers. 

RAY  CAMPBELL 

4101  W.  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

TRADE  PA'PER'  ^ 

PROFIT.VBIjE  and  well  established  in 
necessary  industry;  12  years  old; 
ideal  location  in  Southern  California; 
rash  price  $35,000.  Box  1706,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


MICHIGAN  LABOR  WEEKLY  and 
.lob  'Shop  grossing  $75,000  with  net  of 
$18,000.  Equipment  valued  at  $27,000. 
Price  $35,000.  Box  1751.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale 

S.MALL  EASTERN  DAILY 
GROSSING  $88,000,  20%  net,  occupy¬ 
ing  own  modern  newspaper  building 
on  busy  street  in  heart  of  business 
section,  town  of  ‘20,000.  Paid  sub- 
soriptions  3, ‘200.  Fully  staffed  and 
equipped.  Big  battery  of  Linotypes, 
web  perfecting  press,  complete  stereo¬ 
typing  plant,  modern  engraving  plant. 
Plenty  of  features  and  comics.  F.stab- 
lished  1885.  Growing  mightily.  Imme¬ 
diate  possession.  M.VY  BROS.,  News- 
pai>er  Brokers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  No 

telephones  please. _ 

85%  OF  South  Coast  Florida  weekly 
and  Job  Shop.  $25,000  gross.  Good 
terms  if  sold  this  summer.  Apply  Box 
1705,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications — W  anted 


W'ANTED  small  weekly  paper  without 
plant  located  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Reply  Box  1600,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY  Executive, 
former  newspaper  publisher,  will  pur¬ 
chase  well-entrenched  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Up  to  $50,000  cash  down  pay¬ 
ment,  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Refereiiees  exchanged.  No  brokers. 

Box  1700,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOUND  WEEKLY  within  about  one 
hour’s  train  travel  of  New  York  City. 
Box  1704,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoong— Features 

THE  PORTLAND  Sun-Telegram  has 
just  completed  two  years  of  publish¬ 
ing  Religious  Spotlight,  1  column 
oddity  cartoon.  Free  Proofs.  Midwest 
Syndicate,  334  St.  Charles  St.,  Elgin, 

Illinois. _ 

PAJiENTS’  PROBLEMS  is  the  No.  1 
weekly  features  for  your  family  cir¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maynard  an¬ 
swers  questions  of  parents  of  children 
from  birth  throngb  the  teens — from 
thumbsucking  to  dating.  Special  terms 
for  six  months.  Write  or  wire  for 
sample  releases.  Family  Features,  $10 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 


Correspondents 

SUPPLY’ING  Special  stories,  reports, 
news,  etc.  All  publications.  Boston 
and  New  England  area.  R.  A.  WOOD, 
11  Whittier  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Promotion  Services 


DIRECT-MAIL  PROMOTION 
THAT  YOUR  CLASSIFIED 
PROSPECTS  WILL  READ! 

"CLICKING  ’WITH  CLASSIFIED," 
the  amusing  folder  for  Want  Ad  de¬ 
partments  to  mail  to  prospects  and 
accounts,  gets  a  warm  welcome  every 
month.  Its  ad-laughs,  nuggets  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  brightly-told  capsule-sized 
case  histories  of  firms  using  Classified 
are  read — and  remembered. 

Y'ou  get  500  copies  with  your  pa- 

?'er’s  logotype  printed  front  and  back 
or  only  $13.50  monthly.  Write  me 
for  sample  copies,  full  price  list  to¬ 
day. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


ADV^TISING 

CONTRACTOR 

DE.SIRES  contract  with  daily 
paper,  over  25,000  circulation. 
Can  guarantee  3  pages  a  week 
for  52  weeks  at  Bulk  Rate.  Pages 
sold  by  me  have  a  tremendous  ap¬ 
peal  with  public.  Box  1723,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALL.MAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford _ Illinois 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


Advance  Payment  Reqoested 
ADVERTISING  AOENOIE8  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
lets  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording  takes  27  units) .  No  abbreviations. 
Add  15c  for  Box  service — Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strictest  confidence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M.  (After  Last  Mail) 
Phoae  BRyant  9-3052 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Press  Engineers 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  rtf  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
M.'ichinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Tradss. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AXD  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4  2010 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation* 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

POL^Z  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  tubular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Goss  erectors,  press¬ 
men  stereotypers.  Specializing  in 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling,  repairing.  TYonble  shooting 
a  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 
Ohio.  Madison  4266. _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  SPring  7-1740 _ 

CROSS  -  FILES 

NEWiSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Call — Walter  E.  Hamlin — Write 
211  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
Cherry  1-3305  Yellowstone  2-4446 

Maintenance — Service — ^Reipairi 
SA.M.  8.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurat,  N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Composing  Room 

INTERTYPES  * 

“C”  Intertypes  S12S35,  $14869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertype  $12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

C3SM  £7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

4.50  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  — REAL  BARGAINSI 
Model  8  Linotypes,  fast  distribution, 
3  magazines,  molds,  etc.  $2,500  each. 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES, 
277  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INTERTYPE.  MODEL  H.  SERIAL 
$13385,  3 — 72  channel  mags.,  maga¬ 
zines  changed  front,  A.O.  electric  pot 
and  motor,  Mohr  saw  attached,  and 
8  modern  headletter  fonts.  A-1  me¬ 
chanically.  MATTIA  PRESS,  91  Terry 
St..  Belleville,  N.  J. _ 

MODEL  5  Linotype,  Series  16287.  one 
magazine,  Cushman  motor,  11.5  V; 
electric  pot  115V;  single  mold.  $1,200, 
good  working  condition.  Mercury- 
Chronicle,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


Mail  Room 


TWO  48  ft.  X  4  ft.  Jampol  mailing 
room  tables.  Four  openings.  30  inch 
underfed  belts.  Available  about  July 
1.  Oan  he  seen  in  operation.  Contact 
Production  Manager,  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  Gazette,  Worcester,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Model  2700  Addreseo- 
graph,  complete  with  stencil  cutter, 
frames,  cabinets.  Addressograph  re¬ 
built  by  factory  trained  man.  Roabach 
gang  stitcher,  four  stations,  complete 
with  motor.  Three  Wing  mailers,  one 
almost  new,  two  older  style  but  good 
workers.  Box  1620,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  .MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  , 
_ Newsprint _ I 

CAN.ADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots  | 
at  attractive  prices.  June  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries  ' 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply  ; 
Co..  Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  Street,  ! 
New  York  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870.  , 
AMERICAN  and  CANADIAN  NEWS-  | 
PRINT  rolls.  All  sizes  supplied.  Ship¬ 
ments  directly  from  mill.  Bookings 
accepted  for  prompt  and  long  term 
shipments.  Domestic  and  export.  We  ; 
deliver  newsprint  not  promises.  Box  ! 

1321,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  | 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls — ; 
sheets.  All  sizes.  Alt  types  printing  ' 
papers.  Box  158,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
ONE  of  N.  V.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  ft  Co.,  j 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Evergreen  6-0505. _ 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets,  Any  size.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonquin  4-8729,  N.Y.  | 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  I 

PHOTO  ENGRAVERS  Plate  Beveler.  ; 
Rebuilt.  $185.  E.  E.  Augustine,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa.  i 

Press  Room  _  ! 


12  HOE  Super  Production  Vertical 
Press  Units;  3  Pairs  Double  Polders: 

4  Drives  and  Controllers;  Rubber  Roll-  | 
ers;  2154  inch  cut-off.  Complete  - 
I  Stereo.  Will  sell  as  4,  6,  or  8  Unit 
Presses.  Can  be  inspected  in  daily  . 
operation  at  Washington  (D.  0.) 

Times-Herald. 

16-PAGE  Hoe  Unit — %  and  54  P»ge 
folders.  A.  C.  Drive.  Complete  Stereo; 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off;  end  feed.  . 

24-48  PAGE  Hoe  Unit  Type — A.  C.  , 
drive;  with  Pony  Autoplate;  22%  ' 
inch  cut-off;  end  feed. 

32-64  PAGE  Goss — A.  C.  Drive;  com-  | 
plete  Stereo:  2154 -inch  cut-off;  end 
feed.  Ideal  Comic  Press. 

32-64  or  40-80-Page  Scott  Multi- 
Unit  —  A.  C.  Drive;  Steel  Cylinders 
and  Roller  Bearings;  22%  inch  cut¬ 
off  :  on  substructure. 

24-48  or  48-96-Page  Hoe  X-Pattem; 
2154  inch  cut-off;  equipped  for  full 
color;  D.  C.  Drive. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


FOR  SALE — -Pour  deck  Goss,  double  | 
width,  octuple  press  with  motor  drive.  ; 
Standard  22%"  cut-off  runs  6654”; 
rolls  and  fractions.  Double  formers  . 
and  deliveries  with  conveyors.  Vacuum  ' 
page  casting  box  and  plate  finisher  | 
for  above  press.  New  equipment  makes  I 
this  outfit  available.  Address  Box  { 
1625,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  | 

25x38  WHITLOCK  CYLINDER 

DOUBLE  revolution  commercial  press,  : 
with  throwoff.  Complete  with  switches, 
3-phase  3-HP  Allis  Chalmers  motor,  { 
complete  set  rollers  including  one  set  i 
brand  new  unused  summer  rollers,  i 
Mechanically  perfect.  Wellington,  I 
Kansas  Daily  News. 


24  PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  Press.  | 
32  PAGE  Hoe  Rotary  Press.  l 

For  complete  information,  inquire  ^ 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  W.  42  St,,  New  York  18.  N.  T. 
MULTI  LI  TllS  and  Davidson  Offset 
presses  completely  rebuilt  and  sold 
with  a  one  year  guarantee;  we  deliver 
and  install  upon  request.  All  model 
machines  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  MAILING  MACHI.NES,  INC. 

1 911  Pine  Street.  St,  Louis,  Missouri. 
FOR  SALE — 12  page  Duplex  Flat  Bed 
press.  Prints  4-6-8-10-12  pages. 
$13. .500. 00.  Can  he  seen  operating; 
daily  at  Imdington  Daily  News,  Lud-  i 
ington.  Michigan.  I 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_  Press  Room 


HOE  j 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS  | 
223^‘'  Page  Cutoff  j 

6  Units  &  2  Folders  j 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVES  ' 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
220  VOLTS,  3  PHASE,  60  CYCLES  ! 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Substructure  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps  and  Auto  Web  Tension 

Sample  papers  and  photographs 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42  Street.  New  York  City  18 

8-PAGE  Duplex  .Angle  Bar  flat-bed 
Press;  24-Page  Hoe  Web  Press,  2 
plates  wide,  23  9/16"  sheet  cut,  with 
complete  stereo,  equipment;  Hoe  sin¬ 
gle  &  double  Steam  Tables;  Hoe  Jig 
Saw  ft  Drill;  Model  25  Vandercook 
full  page  Proof  Press;  Wesel  heavy 
duty  electric  Galley  Proof  Press;  Hoe 
Mat  Roller:  Hoe  Casting  Box,  duo- 
cooled,  with  Finishing  Machine,  for 
14  54"  plates,  7/16"  thick;  4,500  lb. 
Goss  Stereo.  Metal  Furnace;  1-ton 
Kemp  Immersion  Lino.  Furnace;  Ham¬ 
mond  model  R-3  radial  arm  Router; 
Scorchers,  both  flat  and  curved,  and 
humidors;  NEW  Hall  Newspaper  Form 
Tables  &  “Dural”  light  weight 
Stereo.  Chases.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 


PRINTERS  BARGAINS 

•  EVERATHING  FOR 
THE  PRINTER 
Lanr<*.«4l  stock  in  ilic  country. 

Get  our  prices  befon*  buyinir. 
mMPLETK  PLANTS — 

HOI  GHT  A  SOLD 

CRAFTSMEN 
MACHINERY  CO. 

A7.>  .Xtlantic  .Ave, _ Boston,  Mass. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16"  length 
5000  Ib.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plate  Routers 
HOE  ft  GOSS  Qnarter-Page-Folder 
KEMP  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
HOE  Single  Folder  22  %*  length 
MANY  Other  Items 

GEORGE  O.  OXFORD 

Boise  Tdaho 


HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS  with  double¬ 
former  high-speed  folder,  23 %"  cut¬ 
off.  Rated  speed  30,000  per  hour  to 
24  pages.  Includes  GE  Motor  Drive 
and  Controls  consisting  of  one  75- 
H.P.  3-phaae  60-cycle  550-VoIt  motor 
and  one  6-H.P.  slow  motion  motor  on 
common  base.  Immediate  delivery  or  ' 
90-dsys  allowed  for  removal  If  re-  ; 
nuired.  In  good  condition  throughout,  j 
Can  be  demonstrated.  Price  $10,000 
as  is  and  where  is.  Write  F.  L.  Ames,  j 
General  Manager.  The  Bangor  Dally 
News.  Bangor  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — Hoe  Observer,  2  units  ft 
folder,  23-9 '16"  cut-off.  Good  running 
order.  Complete  stereo.  Available  im- 
mediatelv.  Inspect  in  plant.  ADOO 
SUPPLY.  P.  O  BOX  1174.  ATLAN-  , 
TIC  CITY,  N,  J, _ 

JOB  PRESSES.  Rebuilt  12  x  18.  new 
series  C  ft  T  complete  with  all  acces¬ 
sories.  Reasonably  priced. 

American  Printing  Mnrhine'-T  Co.  ' 
88  Gold  St..  N.  Y,  7.  N.  Y,  RE  2-2283 

DUPLEX  2  UNIT  PRESS, 

22  %*  cut-off,  AC  drive,  casting  outfit, 
color  cylinder,  and  Duplex  High  Speed 
Quarter- Page- Folder. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
BOISE, _ IDAHO 

FOR  S.ALE — 8  cylinder  Goss  rotary 
niiilti-color  press,  available  now.  Ve¬ 
rifications  on  request.  Motor,  etc.  Box 
1621.  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

DUPLEX  E  newspaper  press,  $11,000 
our  floor.  See  running.  The  Eastern 
Shore  Newt.  Onancock.  Virginia. 

DUPLEX  flat  bed.  web  jiress,  8  i»age 
rapacity.  To  be  replaced  with  tnhular.  ! 
The  Virginian,  t'ovinglon.  Virginia. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


GOSS 

32  PAGE  PRESS 
4  DECK  —  2  PAGES  WIDE 


STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

JAMES  E.  FITZGERALD 
10  Purchase  St.  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Stereotype 

— r - 

HOE  Monorail  Saws  ft  Trimmers 
HOE  Curved  Router 
HOE  Rotary  Flat  Shaver 
HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 
STEREOTYPE  Chases 
GOSS  45-R,  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
DUPLEX  (Special)  Heavy  Duty  Mat 
Roller 

GOSS  $72,  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shaver 
GOSS  8-column  Flat  Casting  Boxes 
COMPLETE  Set  Tubular  Stereo  Equip¬ 
ment  _ 

KBilP  IMMERSION  Remelt  Furnace 
CURTIS  Combination  Saw,  Jig  Saw 
and  Drill 

Ben  Shulman  Associates 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Phone  BRyant  9-1132 
- i 

FOR  SALE 

GOSS  DRY  MAT  ROLLER. 

—  Model  45-C  — 

39  X  39  54"  bed — 454"  thick. 

With  5  H.P.  A.C.  Motor,  chain  drive. 
Rebuilt  like  new. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc 
Stamford,  Conn. 

(N.  Y.  Sales  Office,  120  W.  42nd  St.) 

M.\T  ROLLER — Duplex  page  size:  5 
h.p.  220  V.  3-phase  motor:  worm  drive. 

Trihnne.  Fremont.  Nebraska. _ _ 

FOR  SALE 

Mat  Roller — Pump  and  Casting  Box 
With  equipment  for  casting  double 
truck  Curved  Router — Tail  Cutter — 
Chipping  Biock^Plate  Shaver— Mat 
Scorcher — all  complete  with  motors. 
Equipment  now  used  for  22%  "  Cut  off 
Hoe  Press — .50  Horse  Power  Motor — ■ 
15  H.P.  Starting  Motor  Control  Board. 

Box  1702.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Duplex  Tubular  Standard 
CASTING  BOX 
Perfect  condition  $800 

Ri>me  Sentinel. _ Rome.  X.  Y. 

FOR  S.XLE.  Kemp  immersion  remelt¬ 
ing  pot  2  ton  capacity-hood  and  extra 
element.  Leader  Republican  -  Herald, 
Oloversville.  New  York, 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPM  -  INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
APPRAISAIfi 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


GOSS  Preaa  aingla  width  (two  paget 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
31H  Inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  tame. 
Give  full  detaila  and  prieea.  Box  1041, 
Editor  ft  Publlaher^ _ 


WANTED — High  apeed  rotary  newa- 
paper  preae  40-48  pagea,  ad  diapl^  lae- 
-hinei.  Ludlow  and  mata,  30  turtle#, 
other  equipment.  Give  lowest  piieaa, 
no  haggling — Writs  full  deteile  Wall- 
ston  Journal,  1471  Hodiamant,  8t 

liooit.  Mlteonri, _ 

WANTED; 

PONY  auto  plate.  M%"  ent-off. 

STA-HI  Former  ft  Scorcher. 

MAT  Trimmer 

HUDSON  MACHINEBY  (XIMPANY 
50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 
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'  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


'  Wanted  to  Buy  _ 


■WiAXTED — ^Six  3-Arm  Reels,  prefer- 
'  ably  for  220  Volt  alternating  current 
operation:  suit-able  for  60-ineb  Web 
Width.  State  suitability  for  what  max- 
‘  •  imum  size  roll.  Also  state  condition, 

I  availability  and  asking  price  in  first 
I  letter  addressed  to  Box  1746,  care  of 
‘  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  HELP  WANTED 

_ Administrative 

M.AN,  preferably  in  early  30’s  with 
experience  in  two  or  more  of  the 
1  following:  Advertising,  Promotion, 
*  Editorial  and  Business  Office  to  fill  a 
<  vacancy  in  trade  association  office 
located  in  East.  Prefer  applicant  be 
!  married,  earning  $6,UU0  annually  or 
'  more  and  available  within  30  days. 
Give  experience,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  military  status,  in  first 
i  letter.  Box  No.  1645,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  i  lisher. 


I  AX  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 
f  j  NEEDS  A  YOUNG  ASSISTANT 

*  ONE  of  America’s  best  newspapers 
in  50,000  to  100,000  class. 

I  •  Ideal  climate  and  living  conditions. 

i  .  A  grand  opportunity  if  you  fill  all 
)  I  these  requirements : 

1  35  years  of  age  or  less. 

‘  Tested  executive  abiiity. 

j  Excellent  academic  and  editorial 

’  background. 

t  Talent  to  grasp  and  analyze  prob- 

,  1  lems  and  offer  affirmative  solu- 

■  ;  tions. 

A  flair  for  promotion  combined 
'  with  disciplined  aggressiveness 

and  vitality. 

;  Warm  personality  with  type  of 

honest  character  that  is  readily 
.  :  sensed  by  older  members  of 

'  ,  staff  and  community. 

AN  UNCOMPROMISING  SENSE 
,  I  OF  JOURNALISTIC  INTEG- 

•  :  RITY. 

Applications  will  be  treated  in 
:  strictest  confidence  until  you  give 
green  light  to  check  your  references 
•  which  must  stand  most  rugged  exam- 
■  ination.  Please  include  adequate  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Box  1749,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  newspaper¬ 
man  for  position  as  Publishers  Assist¬ 
ant  on  good  small  daily  in  south  mid¬ 
dle  west.  Must  have  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  mechanical  departments.  Good 
salary,  permanent,  future  opportunity. 
Publisher  not  in  good  health.  Modern 
plant  much  new  equipment.  Attractive 
community.  Box  1708,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
AN  EDITOR-MANAGER 

COUNTY  seat  daily  5.000  offers  op¬ 
portunity  including  profit  sharing  and 
chance  to  boy  into  paper.  Man  must 
have  proven  ability.  Middle  Westerner 
preferred.  Must  have  capacity  to  de¬ 
velop  and  promote  business  as  well 
as_  get  out  bang-up  newspaper.  Ap¬ 
plications  will  be  treated  in  strictest 
confidence  but  at  proper  time  top  ref¬ 
erences  must  be  provided.  Box  1752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ASSISTANT  COMPTROLLER 

NEWSPAPER  of  over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  in  attractive  southeastern  city 
needs  young.  ambitious  assistant 
comptroller.  You  must  have  good  aca¬ 
demic  and  accounting  background 
t  with  native  talent  in  cost  analysis 
and  office  management  including  cred- 
]  its,  taxes  and  other  fiscal  operations. 
I  Personality  and  ability  to  get  along 
with  others  is  requisite.  This  job  can 
lead  to  top  because  of  our  retirement 
•  program.  Full  details  please.  Your  re- 

gly  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence, 
lox  1755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Circulation  Manager  for 
Afternoon  Daily,  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Must  have  knowledge  Circulation 
Contests,  Little  Merchants’  Plan. 
Please  give  full  details — Also  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  1624,  Editor  A 
Publisher,  1700  Times  Tower,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  wanted  to 
teach  circulation  management,  news¬ 
paper  management,  other  courses,  in 
accredited  journalism  school,  begin¬ 
ning  September.  Write  Box  1602,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  Manager  between  age 
of  30  and  40  for  M-E-S  in  Town  of 
50.000.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  State  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected  to  Box  1658,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Applications  held  in  confidence 
if  desired. _ 

AGGRESSIVE  circulation  manager 
wanted  by  fast  growing  Daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  man  with  good 
circulation  background  who  is  ready 
to  move  up  the  ladder.  Write  giving 
full  details  to  Michael  J.  Brissett — 
Daily  Times — Gainesville.  Georgia. 

CAN  YOU  SELL  top  notch  growing 
daily  in  country  where  cash  is  avail¬ 
able.  can  you  direct  carriers,  like  to 
work !  Contact  Robert  Cribb,  Pratt. 
Kansas,  Tribune  for  opportunity  to 
grow  with  excellent  organization. 
Salary  open. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  M.-t.NAGEK  with  experi¬ 
ence  handling  all  details.  Salary 
$75.00  plus  bonus.  Write  Box  351, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Display  AdvertisiiiK 

DISPLAY  staff  man,  2  to  4  years 
experience.  Attractive  town  Central 
East.  Live  organization,  bonus  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  Box  1613,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

EX.PERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
S.ALESMAN  wanted:  A  large  mid- 
western  chain  of  newspapers  has  an 
opening  on  the  display  staff  of  one 
of  its  properties  in  Kansas.  The  man 
'  we  want  should  have  the  ability  to 
i  call  on  any  type  of  accounts  .  .  ,  large 
I  nr  small,  and  handle  any  situation. 

I  The  salary  to  start  is  moderate,  but  ! 
working  conditions  and  opportunity  | 
are  excellent.  Send  full  details  of  i 
background  and  experience  to  Box  | 
1654,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ I 

ADVERTISING  salesman  capable  of 
becoming  publisher,  part  owner  of 
small  daily  after  working  5  years  for 
us  as  advertising  salesman  to  learn 
our  methods  while  we  get  acquainted 
with  your  character  and  ability.  We 
own  chain  of  small  dailies. 

DO  not  apply  if  you  want  to  start 
at  top.  You  must  be  hard-working 
legman,  make  fast  good  layouts,  and 
good  salesman.  Knowledge  of  news 
advantageous. 

WRITE  of  selling  successes,  special 
events,  contracts.  Write  fully  stating 
age,  education,  experience  in  full,  ref¬ 
erences.  past  salaries,  salary  expected. 
Write  Box  1661.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

AD  MAN  in  early  30’g  with  two  to 
five  years  experience  in  handling  re¬ 
tail  display  accounts.  Must  be  good 
salesman  and  copy  writer.  Permanent 
position  on  Vermont’s  leading  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  a  paper  of  unquestioned 
standing  and  stability.  Salary,  incen¬ 
tive  earnings,  retirement  pay  plan, 
vacations,  life  insurance.  Apply  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Free  Press,  Bur- 
lington.  Vermont. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
OPPORTUNITY  for  energetic,  experi- 
encod  man;  must  have  ability  to  SELL 
advertising  as  well  as  “service”  ac¬ 
counts;  22.000  circulation  in  splendid 
30.000  city.  Write  full  details  Herald, 
Clinton,  Iowa. _ 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  MANAGER.  Strong 
mid-west  daily  and  Sunday,  above 
average  market,  needs  dynamic,  imag¬ 
inative  handler  of  men.  Nine  man 
st.aff.  Splendid  opportunity.  Box  1733, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  Why  wait? — Send  off  your  appUca-  1 

tion  TODAY  to  the  many  fine  op-  ; 
portunlties  in  these  columns  1 1 


HELP  WANTED 


TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

TO  service  and  sell  retail  accounts. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  has  the 
experience  and  the  ability  to  do  a  real 
creative  and  selling  job  through  ex¬ 
cellent  copy,  layouts  and  retailing 
knowledge. 

THIS  is  an  opportunity  to  start  at  a 
salary  and  bonus  considerably  above 
average  with  the  assurance  that  effort 
and  results  will  be  well  rewarded  by 
a  company  which  publishes  exclusive 
morning  and  evening  combination 
newspapers  with  more  than  100.000 
circulation  in  one  of  the  South's  best 
markets  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  progressive  and  “going  places” 
plus  ideal  working  conditions  and  a 
beautiful  city  in  which  to  live. 

.VIR  M.\IL  complete  details  including 
age,  education,  all  personal  informa¬ 
tion,  experience  and  present  salary  to 
Box  1753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  display 
advertising  salesman  for  Washington, 
D.  C.  Must  have  past  record  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  be  able  to  repeat  perform¬ 
ance.  Opportunity  to  head  department 
for  person  having  necessary  ability. 
Give  full  details  including  compensa¬ 
tion  desired.  Box  1739,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WANTED 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR 

WHO  can  write  ads  in  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  Central  West  Virginia — 
Morning,  evening  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers.  Population  30,000.  Three  refer¬ 
ences  required,  give  full  information 
in  first  letter. 

Write  Cecil  B.  Highland.  President  and 
General  Manager,  CLARKSBURG 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va, 

EdMortal 

REPORTER,  top  news  man,  with  at 
least  5  years  experience  for  eastern 
seaboard  morning  daily.  State  age, 
experience,  salary  desired.  Box  1531. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER,  New  England  Daily, 
New  Englander  preferred.  Must  be 
experienced.  Five  day  week.  Box  1636, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  to  write  weekly  page  of 
human  interest,  company  news  for 
local  industry.  Salary  open.  Write 
fully  on  background,  experience  to 
Publisher.  TIMES,  Romford,  Maine. 

MAKEUP  Editor  evening  and  Sunday 
midwest  as  permanent  job  for  fully 
experienced  deskman  on  makeup.  Box 
1659.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN,  preferably  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Minimum  of  two  or  three  years 
experience  small  daily  field.  ^Seventy 
dollars  per  week.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions,  small  midwestern  city  daily. 
Man  in  late  twenties  or  early  thirties 
desired.  Wlrite  full  details:  Box  1718, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FIRST  CLASS  REWIRITE  MAN,  able 
to  organize  a  story  quickly  and  au¬ 
thoritatively,  for  large  eastern  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Must  have  at  least 
five  years  rewrite  experience  on  multi¬ 
ple  edition  paper.  Box  1743,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITOR.  Submit  qualifica- 
tions,  samples  of  work,  and  salary 
requirements  to  Charles  Driver,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  The  Pantagraph,  Bloom- 

ington,  Illinois. _ 

REPORTER,  male  or  female.  Upper 
tenth  Journalism  grad  preferred. 
Alertness,  versatility,  accuracy  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write 
publisher,  News-Times,  Morehead  City, 
North  Carolina. 

_ Education 

GR.4DUATE  ASSIS’TANT  in  Southern 
Journalism  School  interested  in  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  research  for  M.A,  $850 
for  9  months.  Send  academic  back¬ 
ground,  experience,  present  job  or  col¬ 
lege  status,  references.  Box  1701,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


_ Photographers _ 

EXPERIEINOED  Photo  Agency  man 
wanted  tor  position  as  Photographer- 
Executive  in  Paris.  Ability  to  speak 
and  read  French  essential.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  full  background.  Box  1637,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 


ive  full  information  AIRLINE 

PUBLIC  RELVTIONS 
thiand.  President  and  REPRESENTATIVE 

"^’ciarksIm^g^V^V^^  SINGLE  man  21-30  with  car,  several 
'  years  newspaper  or  press  association 
■  »  I  experience  and  interest  in  aviation  to 

toriu  he  airport  representative  in  New  York 

City  for  major  domestic  and  interna- 
news  man,  with  at  tional  airline.  Unlimited  opportunity 
perience  for  eastern  foj.  advancement  to  right  man.  Write 
>  uaily.  ^ate  age.  fuHy  to  Box  1725,  Editor  4  Publisher, 
desired.  Box  1531.  ' 

- = — ; — ^  ^  ASSOCIATE  PROFE.SSOR  of  Public 

New  England  I^aily,  Relations.  Qualifications:  at  least  one 

§  referred.  Must  oe  degree,  significant  experience  in  teaeh- 
ay  week.  Box  1636,  j  ju  pubUc  Relations.  Also  avail- 

*1: _  able  $1,000  for  graduate  assistant  to 

reporter  public  rela-  handle  journalism  writing  labs  and  do 
rite  weekly  page  of  graduate  study  in  some  other  depart- 
company  news  for  ment  than  journalism  or  Public  Rela- 
lalary  open.  Write  tions.  Qualifications:  degree,  experi- 
ound,  experience  to  ‘‘"'e  teaching  and  in  journalism. 
I,  Rumford,  Maine.  Please  do  not  apply  unless  you  qnali- 

-  fy  in  all  respects.  Box  1726,  Editor 

evening  and  Sunday  4  Publisher. 

lanent  job  for  fully  _ _ _ .  “ 

aan  on  makeup.  Box  CAPABLE  writer,  22-28  years,  with  1-2 
Ubiisher.  years  of  newspaper  or  industrial  pub- 

- ^ -  lie  relations  experience;  to  join  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  department  of  Midwest 
.p,.  ._  industrial  firm.  Box  1707,  Editor  4 

PART-TIME  EDITOR  Publisher. 

WANTED  - - 

MUST  be  located  in  New  York  area,  AD  OPE1RATOB8 — (doormen,  familiar 
to  perform  eastern  editorial  work  for  with  Ludlow)  Above  average  makeup, 
leading  business  magazine  published  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Morning  Paper 
mid- west.  Duties _  require  about  half  $100  for  89  hour  week — anion.  Trlb- 
time.  Salary  basis.  State  experience,  nne  -  Scrantonian  •  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
business  fields  served,  scope  of  pres-  vania. 

ent  work,  personal  details,  in  first  - 

letter.  FOREMAN  for  afternoon  daily.  Floor 

work  and  supervision  necessary,  ma- 
z  1747  chine  maintenance  desirable.  10,000 

population  town,  4  machine  shop.  The 
S;  Publisher  Robesonisn,  Lnmberton,  North  Caro¬ 
lina; _ 

-  WANTED 

d  editorial  writer,  OPERATORS  and  floormen,  steady 
harge  one  man  edi-  employment,  opportunity  for  advance- 
.•est  afternoon  daily,  ment,  with  Rhode  Island  daily.  Ideal 
iblican,  12,600  circu-  working  conditions.  Newspaper  experi- 
able  to  satisfy  pub-  ence  necessary.  Write  Box  1703,  Edi- 
write  editorials  him-  lor  4  Publisher. 

state  salary  expect-  - TT — TTI - 1 - 7~ 

to  Box  1643,  Editor  WANTED:  Machinist  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Hoe  Metropolitan  Type 

-  Press.  Must  be  thoroughly  capable  of 

between  45-60,  good  handling  repairs  and  keep  Press  in 
in.  Some  night  beat  first-class  condition.  Good  wages,  good 
inaging  Editor,  Daily  working  conditions.  Open  shop.  Jack- 
ot,  Idaho.  son  Daily  News.  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  16,  1951 


Editor  4  Publisher 


MATURE,  sound  editorial  writer, 
capable  taking  charge  one  man  edi¬ 
torial  page  midwest  afternoon  daily, 
independent  Republican,  12,600  circu¬ 
lation.  Must  be  able  to  satisfy  pub¬ 
lisher  who  can  write  editorials  him¬ 
self.  Write  fully,  state  salary  expect¬ 
ed,  send  samples  to  Box  1643,  Editor 
4  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  between  45-60,  good 
spot  to  taper  off  in.  Some  night  beat 
work.  Airmail  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
Bulletin,  Blackfoot,  Idaho. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


SUUTHKKM  DAiLY  is  interested  in  | 
finding  good  man  for  a  good  job.  We  ! 
need  combination  production  and  i 
mechanical  superintendent,  someone 
who  can  manage  efficiently  our  com¬ 
posing  room,  press  and  stereo  depart¬ 
ments,  line  up  the  work  properly  and 
get  us  out  on  time.  Only  capable,  sin¬ 
cere  men  should  apply.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  1609, 

*  INSTRUCTION 


Linotype — Printing  1 

binotype-lntertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 

WRITERS’  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency _ 

NliWISPAPtKAlLN'S  AOfclNCY.  Arti- 
eles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  K.  40  St.,  M.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative _ 

BUSIN'LSS  MAAiAOLH.  Excellent 
background  in  33,000  circulation 
field.  Age  48.  Thoroughly  experienced 
in  production,  costs,  plant  manage¬ 
ment,  labor  negotiations,  financial  and 
budget  planning  and  overall  business 
management.  Highest  type  references. 
Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBSTANTIAL  INCREASED 

PROFITS  CAN  BE  MADE 
MR.  PUBLISHER:  Legitimate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  your  NET  annual 
profits  20%  to  over  100%.  Sound 
management  proposal  —  NOT  just  a 
new  scheme.  With  unknown  rising 
costs  and  taxes  this  should  appeal  to 
you.  Finest  references  from  widely 
known  men  in  publishing  field  assures 
you  of  fullest  confidence  in  reputation 
and  competence  of  advertiser.  Wheth¬ 
er  publisher  of  small  daily  of  8,000 
or  one  of  50,000  or  operator  of  a 
chain,  write  asking  "howf”  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  No  call.  Box  1623,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation _ 

CiRCLLATlUN  AiAN.AGEK 
13  YEARS  experience,  all  phases  of 
Circulation,  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
Dealer  Distribution.  Motor  Routes, 
Street  and  Stand  Sales.  Thoroughly 
conversant  in  ABC  methods.  Excellent 
record  on  increased  circulation  reve¬ 
nue,  in  highly  competitive  area.  Age 
36,  Married.  Family  Man,  Prefer  East. 
I  am  desirous  of  accepting  your  chal¬ 
lenging  offer.  Box  1734,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MAN.AGFIR;  aggres¬ 
sive.  conscientious,  15  years  experi¬ 
ence,  young,  married,  draft  exempt, 
good  record,  desires  managership  on 
small  to  medium  paper,  best  referenc¬ 
es,  now  employed.  Prefer  South.  Box 
1730.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER — 12  years 
experience,  editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  Eastern  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Past  three  years  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  leading  CCA  trade  magazine 
in  the  Midwest.  Married,  will  relocate 
— Present  earnings  $6,000.  Box  1719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING-BUSINESS  MANX 
ER.  thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 
advertising  departments,  plus  business 
msnagement,  desires  opportnnitv  on 
psper  needing  efficient,  capable,  hard¬ 
working  producer  of  results.  20  years 
experience.  9  %  with  former  employer. 
Age  43.  Southwest  preferred;  What 
have  you  to  offer f  Leon  J.  Wilton, 
3771  Touree  Drive,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana,  Phone  7-9316. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Have  served  as  executive  assistant 
to  advertising  managers  and  publish¬ 
ers  with  one  of  America’s  greatest 
dailies  for  over  25  years.  Thorough 
knowledge  of  national  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion,  sales  presenta¬ 
tions.  reports,  research,  statistics,  etc. 
Willing  to  locate  anywhere  in  U.  6. 
Box  1604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising _ 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
ASSlSTAiNT  PUBLISHER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

RESPONSIBLE  family  man,  37.  Now 
advertising  manager  of  5,500  ABC 
weekly.  Unusually  successful  record 
with  this  paper  showing  big  gains  in 
all  departments.  Thorough  education 
and  experience  in  administration, 
sales,  advertising  and  printing.  Best 
references,  available  in  two  weeks. 
Box  1713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  Highly  experienced 
Advertising  director  and  Business 
Manager.  Morning  -  Evening  back¬ 
ground  to  100,000  circulation.  Knows 
A  to  Z  phases  ad  promotion  and  spe¬ 
cial  editions.  Habits  and  health  excel¬ 
lent.  Worth  $125-200  week.  Desires 
immediate  change.  Box  1741,  Editor  Sc 

Publisher. _ 

28  YEAR  OLD  presently  employed 
display  salesman  wants  change  to  rop 
color  daily.  Live-wire  self  pusher.  3'/4 
years  experience.  .Artist.  Color  layouts, 
knowledge  of  color  production.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Box  1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Comspoadcffiti _ 

EXCLUSIVE  FASHION  features  by 
woman  accredited  with  Parisian  syn¬ 
dicates.  Newest  Paris  creations  de¬ 
scribed  in  popular  American  style. 
Items  furnished  per  your  preference, 
samples.  Box  1616,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

MEXICO  FOR  YEAR  —  Experienced 
newspaperman  wants  correspondent 
berth,  feature  assignments.  Box  1742, 
Editor_^_Publi8her^_^^^^___^^^ 

Editorial 

REPORTER  on  aggressive  small  town 
daily  with  iVi  years  experience  in  | 
news  and  features,  plus  working 
knowledge  of  copy  editing,  wants  job 
on  larger  paper  with  cimnce  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Single,  veteran,  28.  Prefer 
East.  Box  1522,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  Sports  Editor  3  years 
daily.  Experience  all  phases.  College 
grad,  draft-exempt,  married,  relocate. 
Box  1534.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CITY-SPORTS  Reporter,  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Sports  Editor,  daily,  city  of 
70.000.  Features,  makeup,  copy,  head¬ 
lining.  Columbia,  M.A.,  Draft-exempt. 
Single,  Own  Car.  Box  1630,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  WORK  on  daily  sought  by  re¬ 
porter,  Dartmouth  AB,  26,  vet.  Prefer 
Rockies.  West  Coast,  Canada  though 
go  anywhere.  Now  in  east.  Box  1646, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  versatile,  resourceful,  com¬ 
munity-minded.  seeks  permanent  post 
on  weekly  or  small  daily  in  East.  Box 
1608.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE— Young,  aggres¬ 
sive,  widely  experienced.  Capable  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  too.  Outstanding  record. 
Draft  free.  Now  employed.  Box  1603, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

YOUNG  newsman  experienced  desk, 
features,  speed  graphic,  all  beats. 
Box  1605.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

RBPORTER-DBSKMAN.  3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  M.  S.  Journalism,  Columbia. 
Single,  27,  Drait-ex*|mpt.  Go  any- 
wbere.  Box  1653,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  Rewrite,  features.  1  % 
years  experience  all  beats.  Single,  24, 
draft-exempt.  B.A.  Journalism.  Box 
1650,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEEKS  ADVANCEMENT  to  City  or 
Wire  Editor;  Reporter  10  years  Vir¬ 
ginia  daily,  including  all  beats,  sports, 
some  desk  experience.  Continue  as  re¬ 
porter  only  if  desk  opening  soon. 
Vet.,  35,  draft-exempt,  married,  car, 
references,  clippings,  two  weeks  no- 
tice.  Box  1642.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  SPORTS  MAN  YOU  CAN  USE 
VETERAN  sports  editor,  47,  city  of 
500.000,  desires  change  for  a  most 
plausible  reason.  Breezy  column,  snap¬ 
py  makeup,  originality.  Sober  and 
highest  references.  Salary  open.  Will 
relocate  any  city  75,000  or  over  and 
prove  a  pleasant  surpise  on  a  respect- 
ahle  budget.  Box  1729,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  —  WRITER — EDITOR. 
Now  editorial  assistant  on  New  York 
daily.  Young,  vet,  college  grad,  go 
anywhere.  Box  1611,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

FOR  3  years  on  25,000  circulation 
paper  seeks  news  editor’s  job  or  more 
responsible  position.  Veteran,  27,  A.B. 
in  Journalism.  Box  1629,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  wire  editor  of  80,000 
Southern  morning  psper  making  $73 
seeks  bigger  job,  pay.  Wire  service, 

&ublic  relations,  small  daily  editing, 
S.  journalism,  veteran.  Gulf  Coast 
region  preferred.  Box  1722,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

OOPYREADER-  EDITOR  —  married, 
35,  12  years  experience  includes  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  and  weekly.  Now 
employed.  Prefer  New  York  vicinity. 
Box  1748.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN  REPORTER.  Wire  editor 
30.000  daily  seeks  demanding,  respon¬ 
sible  job  anywhere.  2  years  dailies, 
year  public  relations,  magazine  edit¬ 
ing.  .Vll  beats,  copyreading,  makeup, 
rewrite.  24,  vet,  journalism  grad, 
single.  Box  1716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DRAFT  EXEMPT  YOUNG,  MAR¬ 
RIED  veteran.  10  years  all  phases 
Publishing.  Editing,  Writing,  Photog¬ 
raphy.  Just  sold  own  weekly  published 
two  years.  Daily  news  editor  before 
that.  Good  on  makeup.  Handle  desk  or 
beat  or  public  relations.  In  West  now. 
Will  travel  for  serious  interview.  Box 
1714.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR- WRITER:  3  years  experi- 
I  ence  reporting,  features,  rewrite,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography;  M.A.  Box  1736, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Pacific  Coast  Sports 
Writer  —  Editor-Columnist  being  dis¬ 
charged  from  Marines  June  seeks 
Sports  Editorial  position  medium 
sized  daily  or  staff  position  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Covered  PCL  baseball, 
major  golf  tourneys.  Rose  Bowl  and 
other  top  grid  games  plus  other  sports. 
A.M.  and  P.M.  make-up  experience. 
Also  police  beat,  city  side.  Radio 
sport-casting  and  commentating.  Mar¬ 
ried,  21,  will  go  anywhere.  Box  1735, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  can  handle  press  camera,  desires 
position  on  eastern  or  midwestern 
daily.  Box  1728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  writer-reporter.  Bril¬ 
liant;  25;  vet;  draft-free.  East.  Box 
1721.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER,  25,  seeks  good 
spot  on  farm  magazine.  Rural  Imck- 
ground,  BA  Journalism,  3%  years 
experience  general  reporter,  features, 
rural  copy  on  small  Midwest  daily, 
some  free  lance.  Car,  handle  graphic. 
Write  Box  1740.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SmJATlONS  WANTED 


Editorial _ 


REWRITE  editor,  proofreader,  inter¬ 
viewer,  B.A.  ’43 — seeks  responsible 
position  combining  skills.  Write  Box 

1711,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TWO-FISTED,  double  jointed,  ambi¬ 
dextrous —  What  have  youf  Three 
years  reporting  and  copyreading  in 
key  cities.  Will  do  either  for  you. 
Eastern  dailies,  50,000  or  over,  pre¬ 
ferred.  College  grad,  24,  draft-free. 
Box  1709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  News  Photographer 
seeks  vlregon,  Washington  spot.  Box 

1606,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWIS  photographer,  Draft- 
exempt.  Age  27.  4y&  years  experience 
on  British  Newspapers.  Any  location. 
Tony  Darnell,  710  N.  Lake  Shore 

Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

photographer  —  Draft  -  exempt, 
B.S.,  Journalism,  single,  car,  1  year 
newspaper,  4x5  Graphic  equipped,  op¬ 
erate  Fairchild,  available  immediately. 

Box  1631,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

writer-photographer  :  Publici¬ 
ty  photography ;  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  experience.  Man  31,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  .Middle  Atlantic  states.  Box 
1712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ProuiodoQ — PffibBc  Relationj 

.VMERIC.AN  newspaperman  of  broad 
experience  is  available  for  public  re¬ 
lations  or  liaison  in  U.  S.  or  abroad. 
Widely  travelled  America,  West  In¬ 
dies,  Europe.  Middle  East,  and  Far 
East.  Speaking  knowledge  of  French. 
Mature,  cooperative,  tactful,  discreet. 
Unmarried,  good  appearance,  non¬ 
alcoholic.  Box  1710,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  and  able  publicity 
writer,  ‘2  years  in  field,  3  years  edi¬ 
torial  duty,  college,  vet,  27,  Chicago. 

Box  1715.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  National 
— Local — Classified  Presentations,  Di¬ 
rect  Mail  Advertising.  Writing,  Mar¬ 
keting  Research,  Publicity,  Space 
Sales  Background.  Familiar  Media 
Records  and  Merchandising  Ideas; 
Could  also  represent  in  New  York  or 
relocate.  Available  mid  July.  Box 
1732.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


PRODUCTION  Overseer  -  Composing 
Room  Foreman,  young,  college  educa¬ 
tion,  20  years  experience  in  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  field  in  various  execu¬ 
tive  capacities.  Box  1521,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

FOREMAN  Press-stereo  operation. 
Proven  record  of  accomplishment. 
With  top-notch  references.  Box  1529, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  or  Foreman  of 
Composing  R3>om.  25  years  in  dally 
newspapers.  Familiar  with  teletypes. 
Aged  45,  msnried.  Best  of  references. 
Box  1532.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Makeup  editor.  Metropolitan  or  small 
city.  30  years  experience.  $100  start. 
Box  1737.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

YOUNG,  hard-working  news  editor  on 
award-winning  daily.  Top  producer  of 
local  news,  |;raphic  pictures,  snappy 
makeup.  Thirteen  years  experience 
small,  metropolitan  dailies;  six  years 
in  present  job.  Knows  mecbanicsl-  op¬ 
erations.  Sober,  family  man.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  only.  Prefer  interview. 

Box  1738,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REINIRTER.  4  years  experience  all 
beats,  features,  handle  camera,  write 
weekly  column,  now  employed,  28, 
married,  seeks  advancement.  Box 

1731.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

27  YEAR  OLD  veteran  wants  job  as 
a  reporter.  BA,  MA,  in  political  sci¬ 
ence.  Edited  college  newspaper,  some 
newspaper  experience.  Married,  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  1727,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

YOUNG  LADY,  B.S  J.  Magazine,  and 
book  experience  seeks  newspaper  post. 
New  .Jersey.  New  York  area.  Box 
1744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION  man. 
Superintendent,  Foreman.  Experienced 
all  departments  including  pressroom. 
Capable  machinist.  Teletype  and  wire 
transmission.  Union  or  open  shop. 
10,000  circulation  or  over.  Have  re¬ 
signed  effective  July  1.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  confidential.  Write  Box  1619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELETYPE8ETER  SPECIALIST 
COMPLETE  development  of  depart¬ 
ment  including  mechanical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  phases.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence,  excellent  references.  Oollege 
background.  Not  interested  in  minor 
or  temporary  expedient  installations. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Box  1626,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

PROOFREADER— For  five  years  edi¬ 
torial  head  of  college  publications  of- 
fb'e.  Expert  proofreader.  Male.  31,  de¬ 
grees.  Willing  to  go  anywhere:  prefer 
West.  Box  1717.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


This  comes  under  the  heading: 
“Confessions  of  a  reporter  who 
was  foiled.” 

A  week  ago  when  Michael  Di- 
Salle,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Stabilization,  announced  he 
was  calling  a  meeting  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  discuss  the  $10 
newsprint  price  increase,  we 
thought  E  &  P  should  be  included. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  having 
been  invited  to  attend  the  last 
three  meetings  of  U.  S.  publishers 
and  Canadian  manufacturers  in 
Toronto,  Milwaukee  and  Quebec, 
and  having  fully  reported  them, 
that  this  was  one  we  shouldn’t 
miss.  Many  of  the  publishers  go¬ 
ing  to  Washington  had  also  at¬ 
tended  those  meetings. 

A  quick  wire  to  Mr.  DiSalle 
June  7  was  dispatched:  “Urgently 
suggest  you  include  editor  of  E  &  P 
in  those  invited  to  publisher- 
manufacturer  conference.  Impera¬ 
tive  entire  newspaper  field  be  in¬ 
formed  on  discussion  of  this  im¬ 
portant  price  topic.  Only  the 
newspaperman’s  newspaper  can  do 
the  job.” 

The  invitation  was  on  our  desk 
the  next  day. 

It  was  all  set — so  we  thought! 
.^fter  flying  to  Washington 
Tuesday  morning,  we  arrived  at 
Mr.  DiSalle’s  office  in  Tempo¬ 
rary  “E”  Building  a  little  before 
two  o’clock.  One  publisher  in¬ 
quired  whether  our  presence  was 
as  a  reporter  or  observer.  We  re¬ 
plied  “reporter”  and  nothing  more 
was  said. 

That  is.  until  an  hour  and  a 
half  worth  of  notes  had  been 
taken  and  someone  wanted  to 
know  if  the  meeting  was  being  re¬ 
ported.  Mr.  DiSalle  replied  “no” 
but  there  would  be  a  press  release 
issued  by  his  office.  Your  re¬ 
porter  got  to  his  feet  reminding 
Mr.  DiSalle  of  the  wire  and  the 
necessity  for  letting  all  publishers 
know  what  transpired. 

To  their  credit,  at  least  two 
publishers  commented  they  hadn’t 
said  anything  they  wouldn’t  say 
elsewhere  or  be  quoted  on.  But 
we  were  overruled. 

We  put  up  a  good  fight,  but  we 
lost.  In  the  interest  of  newsprint 
progress,  we  submitted.  Someone 
said  it  would  impair  Mr.  DiSalle’s 
“bargaining  power”  to  report  “who 
said  what”  at  the  meeting. 

Perhaps!  Some  people  seem  to 
think  there  is  an  opportunity  and 
possibility  for  compromise  on  the 
$10  increase.  But  after  reading 
the  dispatches  from  Canada  it 
appears  to  us  the  government  and 
the  mill  owners  are  adamant.  We 
wonder  how  much  bargaining 
power  is  left  on  our  side.  We’ll 
know  by  July  1st  when  the 
new  price  is  supposed  to  be  ef¬ 
fective. 

Also,  with  at  least  two  publish¬ 
ers  present  who  own  or  have  in¬ 


terests  in  newsprint  mills  here  and 
in  Canada,  we  wonder  how  long  it 
took  for  detailed  news  of  the 
meeting  to  get  to  Montreal,  Toron¬ 
to  and  Ottawa.  News  travels  fast 
in  the  newspaper  business—  in  this 
case  we’ll  bet  it  was  less  than  24 
hours. 

We  are  not  inferring  that 
these  publishers  would  deliberately 
pass  on  information  to  Canadian 
mills,  but  in  the  normal  course  of 
business  and  conversation  it  is 
bound  to  come  out. 

And  how  quiet  can  you  keep 
anything  with  3.1  people  in  the 
room? 

The  newspapers  and  the  press 
associations  have  a  bear  by  the 
tail  in  the  so-called  “Mac.Arthur 
hearings”  and  they  can’t  let  go. 

Newspaper  space  devoted  to  the 
story  has  been  declining  visibly 
almost  day  by  day.  No  newspaper 
carries  the  complete  transcript  any 
more. 

Interest  among  the  Washington 
newspaper  corps  has  fallen  almost 
to  a  new  low  except  for  those 
assigned  to  the  story  who  have 
to  wait  outside  the  door  for  the 
stenographic  record. 

The  only  way  they  can  cover 
the  hearings  even  briefly  is  to 
buy  the  official,  censored  tran¬ 
script  which  is  running  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  words. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  this  week 
the  transcript  ran  55.52  “net” 
pages,  which  are  a  standard  25 
lines  each.  A  “single”  subscriber 
buying  one  copy  has  been  paying 
12'/2  cents  per  page  and  has  al¬ 
ready  spent  $694.  Some  of  the 
larger  organizations  are  buying 
two  copies  at  10  cents  a  page  and 
their  bill  has  run  over  $1,100. 

But.  as  the  correspondents  cov¬ 
ering  the  story  say,  they’ve  got  to 
buy  it.  There  is  no  other  way 
to  do  it. 

The  hearings  keep  on  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  some  Washington 
newsmen,  are  now  becoming  a 
waste  of  time  and  money.  How 
much  money  will  be  spent  de¬ 
termines  on  how  much  longer  the 
show  continues. 

E  &  P  isn't  given  to  bragging 
but  two  nice  compliments  received 
in  Washington  are  worth  repeat¬ 
ing.  we  think. 

In  a  discussion  with  a  famous 
publisher  at  the  National  Press 
Club  we  were  arguing  about  how 
high  newspaper  subscription  prices 
could  go.  Suddenly  referring  to 
E  &  P  he  said: 

“Now  take  your  publication. 
You  could  charge  almost  anything 
for  it  and  I’d  have  to  pay  because 
I  can’t  get  along  without  it.” 

At  the  newsprint  meeting  before 
the  session  began,  another  pub¬ 
lisher  turned  to  a  third  and  said: 

“Do  you  know  how  to  find  the 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

June  17-21 — Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West,  48th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  San  Francisco. 

June  18-21 — Special  Libraries 
Association,  Newspaper  Divi 
sion,  annual  convention,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

June  19-21  —  International 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
52nd  annual  meeting,  Hotel 
Statlcr,  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  21-23 — National  Press 
Photographers  Assn.,  sixth  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Brigh¬ 
ton,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  21-23  —  New  York 
Associated  Dailies,  meeting, 
Nyack. 

June  22-23 — California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Midyear  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference,  Stanford  University, 
Calif. 

June  24-26 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  sum¬ 
mer  conference.  Cosmopolitan 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

June  24-28 — Assn,  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  31st  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Mont¬ 
real. 

June  25-29 — .American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

June  27-30  —  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  19th  annual  convention, 
Hotel  Muehlebach.  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

young  man  in  your  office  who  is 
going  to  be  the  e.xecutive  of  to¬ 
morrow?  Look  for  the  one  who 
grabs  Editor  &  Publisher  every 
week  and  reads  it  through.” 

Maybe  some  up  and  coming 
“executives”  will  be  inspired  to 
subscribe.  Right  here  we  ought 
to  publish  current  subscription  and 
advertising  rates. 

■ 

Armistead,  Johnson 
Are  Elected  to  Board 

Roanoke.  Va. — M.  W.  Armi¬ 
stead  and  Shields  Johnson  have 
been  named  vicepresidents  of  the 
Roanoke  Times  -  World  Corp. 
board  of  directors.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  publishes  the  Roanoke  Times, 
morning,  and  the  Roanoke  World- 
News,  evening. 

Mr.  Armistead,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  to  Junius  P.  Fish- 
burn,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Times  and  World-News,  was 
named  vicepresident  and  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  continue  in 
his  position  as  general  manager 
and  secretary  of  the  corporation. 

B 

New  Comics  Section 

Toronto  —  The  Telegram  will 
add  a  colored  comic  section  to  its 
Saturday  edition  beginning  Sept.  8 
when  it  also  introduces  the  roto¬ 
gravure  Weekend  Picture  Mag¬ 
azine.  The  full-page  advertising 
rate  for  the  comic  section  will  be 
$800. 


La  Prensa's 
Workers  Paid 
By  Eva  Peron 

Buenos  Aires — The  Eva  Peron 
Foundation  advanced  approxi¬ 
mately  $210,000  this  week  to  pay 
salaries  for  .April  and  May  to  the 
1,700  employes  of  La  Prensa, 
independent  daily  suspended  by 
the  Peron  regime. 

Approximately  half  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  appeared  June  11  at  the 
office  of  ^nora  Eva  Peron,  who 
personally  distributed  the  first  10 
pay  envelopes. 

It  was  the  first  payday  for  the 
newspaper  workers  since  March 
31,  when  the  government  sold 
bonds  belonging  to  the  paper  to 
pay  salaries  from  the  date  of 
closing  (Jnuary  26th)  through 
March. 

President  Juan  Peron  hinted  on 
May  1  that  he  may  reopen  the 
expropriated  newspaper,  whose 
publisher.  Dr.  .Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  had  to  flee  the  country  tc 
escape  probable  arrest. 

The  newspaper  Democracia. 
founded  six  years  ago  by  Senora 
Peron  and  regarded  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  government,  for  the 
second  time  in  a  month  has  made 
a  violent  attack  on  the  independ¬ 
ent  newspaper  La  Nacion.  Presi¬ 
dent  Peron  is  reputed  to  write  for 
Democracia  under  the  name  of 
Descartes.  Formerly,  the  paper 
bitterly  attacked  La  Prensa. 
a 

S.  J.  Dilenschneider 
Promoted  in  Columbus 

Columbus,  O. — S.  J.  Dilen¬ 
schneider,  advertising  director  at 
the  Columbus  Citizen  for  the  past 
year,  is  the  new 
business  man¬ 
ager  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard 
paper. 

He  succeeds 
Ralph  D.  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  has 
retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  business 
manager.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hen- 
^rson  will  leave  Dilenschneider 
for  a  vacation 
trip  to  Guatemala. 

A  native  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Dilenschneider  has  been  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers  for  14  years.  He  was  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press  for  three 
and  one-half  years  before  coming 
to  Columbus. 

He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  general  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  New  York 
before  that.  Previous  to  joining 
Scripps-Howard,  he  served  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Whar¬ 
ton  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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NEW  SPECIMEN  BOOKLET 
OF  LINOTYPE 
TELETYPESETTER  FACES 


If  you  are  interested  in  unit  matrices  for  the 
Teletypesetter  system  of  composition,  you  will 
find  Linotype’s  new  specimen  booklet  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  for  comparing  and  selecting  Linotype 
Teletypesetter  faces. 

Covering  twenty-seven  Linotype  faces  specially 
designed  and  manufactured  for  Teletypesetter- 
equipped  machines,  the  booklet  contains  complete 
specimen  showings  and  technical  details  of  each 
unit  font.  Side-by-side  specimens  enable  easy  com¬ 
parison  of  each  face  for  legibility,  size,  color  and 
design.  A  brief  introduction  clearly  explains  the 
relationship  between  a  Teletypesetter  font’s  “set 
width”  and  lower-case  alphabet  length. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for 
your  copy  of  this  helpful  specimen  booklet.  Write 
or  call  him  today.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  Brooklyn,  5,  New  York. 
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In  Juarez 


Here's  a  hot  one! 


EL  PASO  ENJOYS  .  .  . 

75th  place  in  population  among  all  U.  S.  cities  ....  up  35%  * 

BUT  8th  place  in  increased  Food  Sales . up  339^J* 

10th  place  in  increased  Drug  Sales . up  249%* 

13th  place  in  increased  Total  Retail  Sales  ...  up  298%  * 

♦Increases  for  1940-19.50  period,  according  to  survey 
of  162  metropolitan  markets  by  Sales  Management. 


In  other  words 


El  Paso  is  the  market  place  for  some  300,000  people  who  I 
live  within  15  miles  of  town.  That’s  more  people  than  livei 
in  such  places  as  Akron,  Tulsa,  and  Oklahoma  City.  ] 

El  Paso  is  the  largest  city  between  Ft.  Worth  and  Los 
Angeles,  Denver  and  San  Antonio.  It’s  the  Capital  City  ofi 
the  Fabulous  Southwest ...  an  area  bigger  than  New  England, 
plus  New  Jersey  and  part  of  New  York! 

El  Paso  is  the  business  center  for  the  largest  Trade  Terri¬ 
tory  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  .  much  bigger  than  that  of  any  oth« 
American  city! 


How  come  ? 


El  Paso’s  official  population  is  130,003.  But  that  doesn’t 
count  the  37,000  people  just  outside  the  corporate  limits.  Nor 
the  25,000  people  at  Fort  Bliss,  one  of  the  country’s  biggest 
Army  posts,  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  Plus  120,000  people 
right  across  the  river  in  Juarez,  Mexico. 


What  a  bargain! 


21 1  buys  a  line  in  two  separate  newspapers  that 
cover  this  fabulous  ]/i  billion  dollar  market! 


SI  ^00  OTiitUd 


El  Paso  Herald-Post 


AN  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPER 
MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


Reprexented 
Nationally  by  General 
Advertising  Department, 
Scripps-Uoivard 
Newspapers,  and 
Texas  Daily  Press  League. 


A  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 
EVENING 


NEW  YORK.  WorW-r*/«gron>SrfwS«n  COLUMBUS 

aEVELAND . Prcii  ONaNNATI 

PITTSBURGH . Prcti  KENTUCKY  . 

SAN  FRANOSCO  .....  NvMrt  Cov/ngti 

INDIAN  APOUS . rimsi  KNOXVILLE 


CHiisn 


.  .Kotky  Min  Nmwf  EVANSVILLE  .  . 

.  .  .  Poit-NcroU  HOUSTON  .  .  . 

.  .  Prcii-Sctimfor  FORT  WORTH 

Commsrciol  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE. 

. Nnwi  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


.  .  Tr/bunm 
Harold. Poll 
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